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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


To write a book on comparative government at a time like 
the present is, in many respects, a foolhardy enterprise—so began 
the preface to the first edition, and it remains almost as true 
today. In countries like postwar France and postwar Germany, 
many political institutions are still too new and too unstable to 
permit the long observation and mature analysis required for a 
comprehensive discussion . . . The very extensiveness of the 
changes in this second edition bears witness to the rapidity with * 
which events have developed, though it is also a reflection of the 
clearer perspective which can now be g3’"“^ Aa ' ra 1/w - 

ments . . . 

Approach to the Subject 

In the past too few books on comparative government nave 
been truly comparative. In most cases, each country has been 
treated as a unit in itself, and there has been little attempt to use 
a knowledge of the practices and institutions of one country to 
illuminate those of another, or to draw the many enlightening 
and suggestive comparisons which lend fresh insight to the reader. 
The authors, therefore, have attempted from the very beginning, 
in their discussion of British politics, to draw comparisons with 
those American organs and procedures. . . and as each new country 
is taken up, comparisons have been made with the countries 
already described, and cross-references inserted to corresponding 
discussions in other parts of the book. 

Throughout, the authors have tried to depict governments, 
not as casual or arbitrary collections of institutions existing in a 
vacuum apart from the peoples which have produced them, but 
as a living complex of activities and arrangements which change 
and develop in response to the character, needs, desires, and 
purposes of human beings. Thus, in the sections devoted to each 
country, the first chapter contains a discussion of the nature of 
its people: their national, economic, religious, and geographic 
divisions, together with the organs of public opinion through 
which these diverse interests are expressed or controlled. The 
second chapter then deals with those historical influences and 
political ideas which have been important in molding the institu¬ 
tions of government. The third turns to, political parties as the 
agencies through which the people, or a dominant portion 
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thereof, most directly influence or control the government. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to representative bodies which, in 
general, have the special function of reflecting popular interests. 
The fifth is concerned with the executive and the nature of 
political leadership. The sixth is concerned with national ad¬ 
ministration, and the seventh with local. The eighth chapter 
turns to the administration of justice. The ninth surveys the 
range of experiments and activities to promote the public welfare. 
And the tenth considers the position of the country in the world 
today . . . 

In writing the book, the authors have had in mind the reader 
who is seeking an introduction to the politics of the major powers 
rather than the scholar who has already specialized in the field. 
Wherever possible, therefore, they have dispensed with the top- 
heavy and somewhat grotesque apparatus of scholarship which 
requires a footnote for every statement and which repeatedly 
diverts the reader from the principal train of thought. Where 
it is important for the reader to know the source of certain state¬ 
ments, they have tried to introduce that information into the 
text itself. 

As an aid to the reader who wishes to pursue the subject 
further, there is appended a bibliography 1 of relevant books and 
articles in English, together with introductory comments explain¬ 
ing which of these are likely to be most helpful. 

The Authors' Personal Position 

Each of the major foreign powers today is the focus of great 
controversy, and an author inevitably finds himself involved in 
questions which go beyond a mere description of political institu¬ 
tions and processes. Once one has ascertained as accurately as 
possible how an institution works, how power is exercised, how 
rulers are chosen, how elections are arranged, or which interests 
rule, the further question arises: does the institution work well 
or badly, is the system good or bad? 

In many cases, the answer to this question will depend upon 
one’s personal set of values or standard of judgment. The person 
who thinks of unemployment as the greatest evil may well come 

„ " Fo l Bibliography and introductory comments, please see the original text 
Major Foretgn Powers, 
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to a different conclusion from the person who hates political 
tyranny before all else; the person who worships efficiency will 
look at the same institution in a very different light from the 
person who thinks it most important that men should base all of 
their institutions upon voluntary consent. 

If has therefore seemed well to the authors to do two things. 
In the first place, they have tried to explain, in their discussion 
of the politics of each country, the nature of the ideas, the aims, 
and the traditions which have had a dominating political in* 
fluence, so that it will be possible to judge the institutions of each 
country in the light of its own standards and beliefs. But they 
have also thought it important, on issues which are controversial, 
to make their own point of view perfectly clear—both because it 
would be more stimulating for the reader to see the issues dis¬ 
cussed frankly, even when he might himself disagree, and because 
it would be deceptive in any case to evade value judgments at a 
time when even to avoid an issue is to take a position. The 
authors, therefore, have not tried to conceal the fact that they 
share the political beliefs of most liberal Americans. To them a 
society is bad which lacks the traditional democratic freedoms of 
thought, speech, press, and association. But a society is not good 
which is marked by poverty, ignorance, unemployment, or social 
and racial discrimination . . . 

A cknowledgments 

At the conclusion of so extended a survey, the authors are 
bound to think with special gratitude of the very many people 
who have given them assistance in reading and criticizing parts 
of the manuscript, in providing information, and in helping with 
the innumerable technical jobs involved in the preparation of a 
book. None of them, of course, bears any responsibility in the 
proper sense, but they are largely responsible for whatever the 
book has of merit . . . 
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CHAPTER I 


French People and Politics 

I. THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 

French politics suffers from a complication which is almost 
unknown in the United States and Great Britain: the existence of a 
fundamental disagreement over both the institutions of government and 
the principles which ought to guide it. 

In the United States almost everyone is proud of the political 
heritage of the Aimerican Revolution, and both major parties uphold 
the system of government under the Constitution. The Bill of Rights, 
the separation of powers, the federal system, popular elections, and 
representative government command general support; and the American 
who does not honor the Declaration of Independence, accept the ideal 
of “government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” celeb¬ 
rate the Fourth of July, and revere the memory of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln is rare enough to be an oddity. As the plati¬ 
tude has it (and it is deeply significant that such a sentiment can be 
platitudinous), we are all republicans, we are all democrats. 

In Great Britain, too, the heritage of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 is accepted by both Conservatives and Labor; and if there is a 
sharper disagreement between the two parties on class and economic 
lines, both of them accept the principles of constitutional government 
and cabinet responsibility, both accept the monarchy, and both agree 
that the monarch should be a figurehead. 

But in France no such agreement exists. On both the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left there are large and powerful groups which 
are profoundly hostile to existing institutions of French constitutional 
democracy, and the supporters of democracy are obliged to conduct a 
war on two fronts against enemies whose only common characteristic 
is their determination to destroy their political opponents. 

Opponents on the Right 

On the Right, first of all, a strong minority, far from accepting the 
political heritage of the French Revolution of 1789, still thinks of that 
upheaval as a national disaster, an event which destroyed all that was 
best in the French political and intellectual tradition. The words of 
the great revolutionary slogan—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—still are 
fighting words: during the government of Marshal Petain (1940-1944) 
they were removed from public buildings and replaced by the new 
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trinity of “work, family, and native land/’ while the very name of 
the French Republic was dropped in favor of “the French State.” 
Unrecondlables refuse to celebrate the national holiday on July 14 
(the anniversary of the Fall of the Bastille in 1789) and honor instead 
the feast day of Joan of Arc in May. The names of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Marat, Robespierre, and Victor Hugo, whose portraits 
sometimes adorn the platforms of great republican rallies, are anathema 
to the Rightist extremists. And while in Great Britain the entire 
nation joins in honoring the great writers entombed in Westminster 
Abbey, in France the admission of a new member to the French Aca¬ 
demy or the burial of an illustrious citizen in the Pantheon may be as 
much a matter of politics as of art. 

Today very few of the men on the extreme Right still hope or 
desire to restore the ancient French monarchy, 1 but a large number 
of them (particularly among the wealthier classes) would gladly accept 
authoritarian government under a leader who, in the pattern of Marshal 
Petain, would “maintain order,” defend property, destroy the labor 
unions, and prevent the enactment of “socialist” legislation. 

Opponents on the Left 

The Rightist extremists have their counterpart among those ex¬ 
treme Leftists who would just as readily accept an authoritarian gov¬ 
ernment pledged to drastic social and economic change, and an entirely 
new political order. 

Ever since the advent of the Industrial Revolution, a certain num¬ 
ber of leaders and thinkers on the Left have maintained, either that 
political institutions were of no importance (as does a small contem¬ 
porary anarchist movement), or that political institutions should merely 
subserve their economic and social purposes. With the success of 
the Russian Revolution, increasing numbers have accepted force and 
dictatorship as the means to advance the interests of the working class; 
and by the end of World War II, the Communist Party (whose found¬ 
ing had been inspired by the Russian Revolution) was able to com¬ 
mand the support of more than onequarter of the French electorate 
and, in the national election of 1951, as in certain earlier elections, to 
win more votes than any other party. Leaders of the Communist Party 
proclaim their desire to maintain a government which is republican in 
form and democratic in name; in fact, the Communist Party claims 
to be the true heir of the French Revolution and the sole supporter 

x The permission voted in 1950 for the heirs of families which once ruled 
France to return from their enforced exile is the best indication that no one fears 
a monarchical revival; even so, the Constitution (Article 44) specifically declares 
that.“Members of the families that once reigned over France shall not be eligible 
for the Presidency of the Republic”; while their ineligibility for the lower chamber, 
decreed in 1865, still holds. 
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of its tradition. But the authoritarian internal organization of die 
party, its unreserved admiration for the Soviet dictatorship, and the 
frequency with which its “militants” resort to violence against political 
opponents make it clear that its conception of democracy is very differ¬ 
ent from that which has been traditional in France. Moreover, party 
policy and statements have systematically followed the lead of Moscow, 
and Maurice Thorez, the French Communist leader, has declared that 
his party and all “sincere” democrats would never forcefully oppose 
the entry of the Red Army into France. Thus if the Communists 
come into power in France, they may not stop short of overthrowing 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of opposition which, in France ’ 
as in Great Britain, have been an essential part of the political system, 
but might also yield the political independence of France in fact if 
not in form. 

The Present Crisis 

In a sense, it is the tragedy of French democracy that the economic 
and social struggles growing out of the Industrial Revolution occurred 
before the country had reached agreement upon its political structure, 
and that it has been common for so large a part of the population to 
place its particular economic interests before its loyalty to the consti¬ 
tutional system. In Great Britain men may differ in their economic 
ideas as widely, let us say, as Winston Churchill and Aneurin Bevan, 
but the common acceptance of the same political institutions and pro¬ 
cedures means that differences will be settled peacefully, within the 
constitutional structure. But in France the constitutional structure 
itself is, and perennially has been, an issue, and a large part of the 
population feels no obligation to subordinate personal interests to it. 

Thus in France the whole political spectrum is different from that 
to which the British (or Americans) are accustomed. In Great Britain, 
a Churchill and a Bevan stand at opposite extremes of the spectrum, 
and very few people have political and economic views that do not 
fall somewhere in between. But if the British situation were like that 
in France, large sectors would be outside this span: millions of men 
far to the right of Mr. Churchill would be eager for an authoritarian 
form of government, and many millions of metl well to the -left of 
Mr. Bevan would openly support a Communist regime. Thus die 
.parliamentary system itself would be safe only if Mr. Churchiirs fol¬ 
lowers and Mr. Bevan’s could sink their differences in order to carry 
on a double war against both the extreme Right and the extreme Left ; 
elections would be fought on the issue of preserving democratic in¬ 
stitutions rather than on particular economic or social policies; and 
even then there might be some doubt as to whether all of the groups 
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which now form the Conservative and Labor parties would constitute 
a majority of the British people. 

To understand France today, however, it must be realized that the 
persistence and strength of the extremist Right and Left (so startling 
‘to the American or Briton) is no strange phenomenon, but the outcome 
of a fundamental lack of civic consciousness, a breakdown of commu¬ 
nity sense, which is evident at every level of French society. The crisis 
in France is not only a political and governmental crisis; it is also a 
crisis of morale. In the United States and Great Britain, political 
controversy can safely be carried on because there is so widespread an 
acceptance of common values and purposes; in the face of no less (per¬ 
haps more) difficult economic problems than those of France, the British 
have grimly accepted some of the highest taxation rates in the world,* 
sent into export channels the goods that their own people 
crave, and shared in common sacrifices. In France, in contrast, 
villages have wallowed in a superabundance of food while the cities 
starved; the black market flourished in its richest excesses after the 
war; certain groups persistently evade taxation. The antidemocratic 
movements in France are the outcome rather than the cause of this 
profound lack of civic sense. 

Something of the dislocation in French life can be attributed to 
the humiliating experiences of the Nazi occupation. The bitter division 
between collaborationists and anticollaborationists, between those who 
supported Petain and those who opposed him, is still most deeply felt 
in France, ready to r^h to the surface and poison the discussions on 
any issue. Nor can one overlook the effect on members of resistance 
groups of a way of life whose cardinal rules were dedication to a 
subversive underground movement, disobedience to official orders, 
disrespect of established authority, and suspicion of appeals for com¬ 
munity efforts. 

But again it must be said that the occupation brought to the fore, 
rather than created, France’s deepseated resentments and divisions. 
Behind them is the lack of adjustment of the French bourgeoisie, or 
middle class, to the pattern of life demanded by large scale industria¬ 
lization. The basic stability of France lies in its rigid, traditional, 
social structure; no less is this its fundamental weakness. For the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie to the changes demanded by a new organi¬ 
zation of economic life led it to a policy of negativism, a policy so cen¬ 
tered on the concept of order that it rejected the necessities of economic 
development, and thus drove to an equal bitterness the working classes 
whose conditions of life inevitably were tied up with the industrial 
, system. Thus, in contrast to British conservatism which, in the spirit 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, • p. 292. 
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(A Edmund Burke * learned the secret that change is neces¬ 
sary to preserve, the French bourgeoisie continued to oppose any change 
in the traditional ways of life—characterized by small scale enterprise, 
individualistic in method and nature, with the closely knit family 
grouping reflected in economic as well as social life—and to yield as 
little as possible to the industrial-scientific society characteristic of the 
twentieth century. And as society changed despite them, the most 
rigid among the bourgeoisie lost any sense of loyalty to the evolving 
society, while the working class could hardly develop a sense of loyalty 
to a system apparently dominated by the bourgeoisie. 

These attitudes, intensified by the fierce antagonisms of the period 
of resistance under the occupation, are the inheritance of the Fourth 
Republic. In this atmosphere, its statesmen must seek to engender 
confidence in the Republic and in France itself, to solve pressing social 
and economic problems, and to secure national support for their efforts. 

At the same time, much of their energies must necessarily go into such 
essentially negative activities as curbing sabotage and preventing Com¬ 
munist-led and inspired campaigns from disrupting the economy or lead¬ 
ing to violence. 

Under the circumstances, two profound dangers exist. There is, 
in the first place, the danger that the staunchly democratic group will 
split so deeply over economic policy that no effective action can be 
taken; that the extremist groups will hamstring what action is 
attempted; and that the people, in desperation, will turn to one or 
the other of the extremist groups to lead it out of economic 
chaos. And there is, in the second place, the danger that 
fear of one extreme will lead people to accept the other extreme—those 
who dread Communism turning to the Rightist authoritarians and those 
who hate reaction accepting Communism. In this sense, the strength 
of either extreme may feed the strength of the other. There is, to 
use the popular phrase, a process of polarization, in which people who 
prefer democracy nevertheless choose the undemocratic extreme they 
least dislike in order to oppose most vigorously the extreme they dislike 
more, in which both extremes proclaim that there is no middle way and 
that one must be with them or against them. 

In the coming months and years the great test of French democracy 
will be its ability to stop this polarization, to prove that parliamentary 
institutions are adequate not only to the task of preventing violence 
and disorder, but also to the task of carrying out positive policies which, 
command the support of the great majority of Frenchmen. Survival 
will in itself be an achievement; but to meet the challenge of the ex¬ 
tremist groups successfully, French democracy will need to create the 

* Ibid,, p. 46. *> 
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sente of shared ideals and purposes without which no constitutional ^ 
system can function effectively. 

France and the World 

The French ability to meet this test will have a critical influence 
far beyond the borders of France itself. For many centuries la grande 
nation has been the most influential country of the Western European 
continent. Its literature, philosophy, and political ideas have affected 
the thinking of civilized men everywhere. The triumph of revolu¬ 
tionary France in the late eighteenth century carried democratic ideals 
to much of the rest of Europe; the defeat of democracy in France 
would almost certainly mean democracy’s destruction in those Con¬ 
tinental countries in which it still survives. France today no longer 
has the physical power of earlier centuries, but it is impossible to imagine 
any sort of order in Western Europe in which France takes no lead¬ 
ing part. In this sense, then, the future of democracy in Europe as a 
whole depends upon the outcome of the conflict of political principles 
in France. 

II. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
The Land 

GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES 

In comparison with the United States or the Soviet Union, France 
is small in area; yet it is larger than any other western or central Euro¬ 
pean country. Its territory of 213,OCX) square miles (somewhat smaller 
than the state of Texas but almost two and one-half times the size of 
Great Britain) contains a population of forty-two million people (in 
comparison with Great Britain’s fifty million). Its climate is tem¬ 
perate, its landscape for the most part is gentle if varied, and its beauty 
and fertility have long been proverbial. 

A variety of geographical influences has contributed to French 
national unity. At its farthest extremes, the country is not much more 
than six hundred miles across, and most of France lies within a few 
hours’ train travel from Paris. With the exception of the Vosges 
Mountains (which cut Alsace from the rest of France) there are no 
barriers dividing one section of the country from another. On the 
contrary, the great river systems—the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, the 
Gironde, the Garonne—link the coast with the interior regions andi 
the different parts of the interior with one another. Certain uplands 
exist, as in Brittany and the Massif Central of south-central France, 
but they do not interfere with an easy pattern of communication from 
south to north and west to east. 

France’s sense of national unity has also been encouraged by the 
existence of natural boundaries which cut it off from other lands. Of 
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Its six sides* three are bounded by water (the English Channel on the 
north, the Atlantic Ocean on the west, and the Mediterranean Sea on 
the south) and two by mountains (the Pyrenees in the south and the 
Alps and Jura in the east). Only on the northeastern frontier is 
there an absence of natural barriers, and French history for centuries 
has been dominated by the struggle, first to establish the northeastern 
boundary and then to maintain it against attack. On this frontier 
France has had to meet invasion three times in the last eighty years; 
and today the fear of future aggression continues to be of primary 
importance in the conduct of French foreign policy. 

REGIONAL VARIATIONS 

Despite its compactness, France is a land of many distinct regions. 
In part it shares the characteristics of the Atlantic world, in part those 
of the Mediterranean countries, and in part those of the lands of the 
mid-continent. Its valleys, uplands, and plains mark off one district 
from another and, in contrast to England, encourage the survival of 
differences in costume, dialect, way of life, and even, according to the 
popular stereotypes, in character. The darkhaired son of the Midi 
(the south of France) is noted for his eloquence, his excitability, his 
religious indifference, and his political radicalism, while the blonder 
Norman is known for his reticence, shrewdness, and conservatism, the 
Breton for his mystical piety, and the Lorrainer for his steadfast patrio¬ 
tism. Where a political map of England reveals for the most part a. 
cleavage between industrial and agricultural areas and between the 
poorer and the more prosperous sections of large cities, a political map 
of France shows a truly regional division between the conservatism of 
the West and the East (a different kind of conservatism in each) and 
the radicalism of the North and the South (each also of a particular 
kind). 2 

* The People 
NATIONALITY 

As in Great Britain, the earliest inhabitants of France of whom 
we have historical record (the Gauls) were Celts. As early as 600 B.C., 
however, the Greeks had founded a colony at Marseilles on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, and in the second and first centuries b.c. this region, 
(whose modern name, Provence, is derived from the Latin word 
provincia) opened the way first to Roman influence and then to Roman 
'■ conquest of all Gaul. But in contrast to Great Britain, where the 
Roman influence was neither profound nor permanent, Roman influence 
on France was both powerful and continuous. The Gallic peoples 
adjusted themselves to their conquerors with exceptional ease, and the 

* For the details of election geography, see pp. 108-110. 
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impact of Roman language and law still is apparent. As a result, it 
is common to speak of France as a “Latin” country. 

Early in the fifth century a.d. France was invaded and conquered 
by a succession of Germanic tribes, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and 
the Franks, but the Teutonic conquerors did not, as in England, destroy 
the earlier way of life. The fighting in France between Celt and Teuton) 
was less bitter than in England, and particularly in the south of France 
the conquerors tended to accept the language, law, and religion of the 
people they conquered. 

In the centuries which followed there were few infiltrations or ad¬ 
ditions of new blood. The Northmen who invaded Normandy quickly 
adopted the language and institutions of the natives, and only Brittany 
(which offered a haven to Celtic refugees from the British Isles) and 
Alsace (which was not acquired until the seventeenth century) contain 
a significant number of people who speak a language other than French, 
although there is a small Basque-speaking minority in the South and a 
small Flemish-speaking minority in the North. With the possible excep¬ 
tion of Alsace (where the inhabitants, while generally loyal to France, 
continue to speak a Germanic dialect and at times press for a certain 
degree of autonomy), there is no problem of national minorities: the 
conflict between people of different nationality which has complicated 
the political life of countries like Belgium. Czechoslovakia, and the 
Soviet Union, has no counterpart in France. 

POPULATION PROBLEMS 

But if there is no problem of national minorities, there is in France 
a problem of population, or rather lack of population, which has been 
a serious cause for national concern for nearly two centuries. In the 
days of Napoleon, France was the most populous of European countries 
outside of Russia. It was outstripped by Germany in 1870, by Great 
Britain at about the turn of the century, and even by Italy in 1930. 
Where in 1800, France included about 15 per cent of the population of 
Europe, in 1939, it had just over 7 per cent. 

It is true that France’s demographic decline is not absolute, but 
relative. Its population has continued to increase during the past 
century and a half, but as the chart below shows, it failed to share in the 
phenomenal population increase which affected most of Europe and 
the United States. The particular cause for concern, however, was 
steady decline in the French birth rate throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, whether because of France’s high level of material civilization, 
as some demographers believe, or because under the Civil Code all 
children have to share in family property including agricultural hold¬ 
ings, or for other reasons. Thus by 1890, 49 out of 87 departments 
were not maintaining their population levels; and the losses of World 
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War I, which were not counterbalanced as in Germany or Italy by 
large numbers of young children and by a high birth rate, seemed a 
national catastrophe. To provide some compensation, France encour¬ 
aged the immigration of foreign workers in the inter-war period, includ¬ 
ing many Poles and Italians; in the census of 1946, there were 1,670,000- 
foreigners in the country (the French make naturalization much more 
difficult than it is in the United States). Nonetheless, population! 
figures remained alarmingly low. To translate them into military terms: 
France, which had the same number of men of military age as Ger¬ 
many at the time of the Franco-Prussian War (1870), had less than 
half as many at the outbreak of World War II. 

In the light of this development, which seemed to indicate an 



From “Population and Population Trends in Modern France,” by Dudley 
Kirk, p. 314, in Modern France : Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics , 
Edward Mead Earle, ed., Princeton University Press. 
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over-all population decline for France in the future, it is the more 
remarkable that following World War II the French population sud¬ 
denly began to increase more rapidly than ever before in its recorded 
history, and at a rate considerably higher than that of several of its 
neighbors. Immigration continued to count, but far less so than in 
the inter-war period. The significant cause for growth in the French 
population, in fact, is the increase in the birth rate, the highest be¬ 
tween 1947 and 1950 that the country had ever known, the highest 
of any Western European country except Spain. Partly this is due 
to the postponement of marriages during the war and the depression 
of the 1930s. Positively, it seems to have resulted from conditions 
of full employment, from increased family allowances, and perhaps 
from what an analyst has called “an eclipse of classic individualism” 
in favor of the group values of the welfare state. 

France’s concern over population problems has been demonstrat¬ 
ed by the establishment of a special Ministry, by setting up the world’s 
foremost demographic institute, and by a spate of publications, pre¬ 
dictions, and decrees, all aimed at stimulating population growth. In 
fact, however, while France may well retain something close to its 
present birth rate, and even reduce its death rate (e.g., from tuber¬ 
culosis) its population density, particularly in relation to arable land, 
does not and will not approximate that of its more crowded neigh¬ 
bors, particularly Italy and Germany. Thus France must expect to 
remain subject to population pressures from the east and south-east, 
while at the same time there is no possibility of its regaining its hege¬ 
mony in Europe. Nonetheless, if its postwar population trends con¬ 
tinue, France may well develop a more flexible and promising popu¬ 
lation structure than it has enjoyed for a considerable time, one which 
will provide social and economic benefits at home, and the foundation 
for active leadership in Western European affairs. 

RELIGION 

France, traditionally “the eldest daughter of the Church,” is an 
overwhelmingly Catholic country. Of its forty-two million inhabi¬ 
tants, thirty-eight million are, in some degree, attached to the Roman 
Catholic faith, something less than a million are Protestant, a few 
tens of thousands are Jews, and the remainder frankly are atheists or 
freethinkers. Potentially, at least, there is a powerful basis for a 
political party promoting Catholic ideals and interests. 

Yet if nine out of ten Frenchmen are Catholic in form, it is 
unlikely that more than three in ten are deeply devoted to the interests 
of the Church. Most Frenchmen are Catholic in the sense that many 
Americans are Protestant: they attend the great church festivals and 
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they make use of the church for weddings, baptisms, and funerals. But 
they resent the interference of the Church in politics, and they are simul¬ 
taneously both Catholic and anticlerical. 

Nevertheless, and in great contrast to the United States and Great 
Britain where in recent generations religion has not constituted a 
political issue of major importance, the position of the Catholic 
Church in France has been a subject of bitter and perennial political 
controversy. Before the Revolution of 1789 the Church was closely 
allied with the monarchical regime. Its bishops were selected by the 
King, and the highest clergy were drawn from the aristocracy. The 
Church was grateful to the monarchy for its vigorous persecution of 
heresy (notably Protestantism) and religious and philosophical spe¬ 
culation : but this very persecution aroused the enmity of liberal intel¬ 
lectuals not only against the monarchy but against the Church as well. 
Voltaire’s slogan Ecrasec 1’infame (Crush the infamous thing, super¬ 
stition) became a favorite cry of revolutionary agitation; and al¬ 
though the majority of the lower clergy were in sympathy with the 
early aims of the French Revolution, the persecution subsequently 
suffered by the Church convinced its leaders more firmly than ever 
that religion and political liberalism were incompatible. When the 
Bourbon monarchy was restored in 1815, the Church became one 
of the bulwarks of its power. And throughout the nineteenth century 
it seemed to many people, both partisans and opponents of the Church, 
that no one could be both a devout Catholic and a good Republican. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, under the influence of 
Pope Leo XIII, a large number of French Catholics accepted (or 
■“rallied to”) the Republic. For a time the Dreyfus affair (p. 38) 
and the enactment of legislation separating church and state revived 
and intensified the earlier bitterness, but the patriotic service of the 
Church in World War I and the Church’s abstinence, in the period 
between the wars, from overt political action offered hope that the 
issue would disappear from French politics. 

Unfortunately, the advent of the Vichy government gave the issue 
new life. Many devout Catholics were active in the Resistance move¬ 
ment, but the government of Marshal Petain bestowed special privi¬ 
leges upon the Church, and some of the highest of the Church’s offi¬ 
cials gave him their active support. To many staunch Republicans 
the Church seemed once again to have shown its fundamental kinship 
with reaction. 

Today the relationship of the Catholic Church to French political 
life is quite complex. With the liberation of France, Catholic leaders 
■of the Resistance formed a new party, the Mouvement Republican 
Populaire (Popular Republican Movement) of whose devotion to de¬ 
mocracy and social progress there could be no doubt, and in the first 
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elections following the liberation certain leaders of the Church worked 
actively to unite the Catholic vote behind this party. Opponents of 
the Church suggested, however, that the Church's support of the 
M.R.P. was due less to a conversion to democratic socialism than to 
its conviction that this party offered the best rallying point against 
Communism. When large masses of the voters deserted the M.R.P. 
in order to support General de Gaulle’s new Rassemblement du Peuple 
Fran^ais (Rally of the French People—see p. 91) such opponents 
were quick to proclaim that the Church was no more to be trusted 
than in the early days of the Republic. Yet it would be difficult to 
prove that the Catholic Church has officially supported the R.P.F. 

The persistence and bitterness of the clerical issue has been one 
of the tragedies of French politics, for the religious division has cut 
across natural political and economic divisions and impeded the growth 
of large parties based, as are the British parties, on a single major 
issue or, as the American, on an appeal to many different groups. 
Instead, the hostility engendered by religious controversy makes it 
extremely difficult for men who may be in agreement on every other 
issue to work together. A Catholic democrat and an anticlerical 
democrat may actually feel that they have more in common respectively 
with a Catholic authoritarian and an anticlerical Communist than with 
each other. On those occasions when the Catholic progressives of 
the M.R.P. and the anticlerical progressives of the Socialist Party 
(which is the French equivalent of the British Labor Party) have 
attempted to form a democratic “Third Force” opposed to totalitaria¬ 
nism of both the Left and the Right, no weapon in the Communist 
arsenal has been more effective in attempting to destroy this coalition 
than such issues as the place of church schools in the educational 
system. There is no charge to which the Socialists are more sensi- 
tive than the accusation that, in allying themselves with the M.R.P., 
they are betraying the Republic to “clerical reaction”; while the 
M.R.P. is equally vulnerable to the charges of its competitors for the 
Catholic vote that it betrays the cause of Catholicism by joining the 
Socialists for electoral or governing purposes. Thus the religious 
issue may hinder the formation of governments or cause their fall in 
a way almost inconceivable to Americans or Britons. 

WAY OF LIFE 

Little in French life has greater political importance than its 
high proportion of small towns. Almost half the population lives in 
communes of less than two thousand people; and while a great many 
of these people are not exactly rural in outlook, neither are they urban 
in their way of life. For that matter, even the urban population does 
not live in cities comparable in size to many of those in Great Britain 
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or the United States. Where three-fifths of the British people live in 
towns of twenty thousand inhabitants or more, only one-quarter of 
the French people do so. Paris is less than half the size of London* 
and France’s second city, Marseilles, has a population considerably 
under three-quarters of a million. 

Furthermore, about 38 per cent of the French, as compared with 
6 per cent of the British, are farmers. And where 54 per , cent of 
the British are industrial workers, only 37 per cent of the French earn, 
their living that way. Thus there are nine industrial workers for 
every farmer in Great Britain, while in France there is only one. 

So great a difference in occupational distribution inevitably has 
important political consequences. Under the Third Republic, the 
YOte of the small town and the farm was given special weight through 
the method of election for the Senate (see p. 48); under the Fourth 
Republic, the less influential second chamber, the Council of the Re¬ 
public, is also constituted so as to give particular weight to these in¬ 
terests. But the occupational distribution is still more important in 
terms of the programs of political parties. In Great Britain, a parly 
appealing primarily to organized industrial labor could conceivably 
win a majority of the popular vote, but in France a party which 
ignored the farmer and small town voter would doom itself to politi¬ 
cal impotence. Thus whereas in Great Britain, the Labor Party 
looks on itself as the representative of the urban working class, in 
France, both the Socialists and Communists make tremendous, and 
not unsuccessful, efforts to persuade nonurban groups to vote for them. 

It has been common to draw an equally sharp contrast between 
the conditions of the farming and working classes in France and .Great 
Britain. It is true, of course, that because most of the agricultural 
land in Great Britain is held in large estates the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of farmers are laborers or tenants. In contrast, about half the 
farmers in France own their own land, a fact reflected in their pre¬ 
dominantly Centrist position in politics, as compared with the greater 
extremes of Left or Right in urban areas. But it is also true that 
some of the farm holdings are too small for more than marginal sub- 
sistance. Moreover, probably one-third of the farm population con¬ 
sists of laborers, tenant farmers, and sharecroppers (the prestige and 
social stability of the latter are considerably higher than of their Ame¬ 
rican counterparts). In addition, large farms are not uncommon in 
certain regions, thereby lending color to stories of capitalist concen¬ 
tration in agriculture which provoke the resentment of the two million 
or so small owners. This resentment has been cleverly exploited by 
the Communists, who have worked long and systematically, in the 
rural areas of France. At the same time, the Communists, like the 
Socialists, assure the farmer that no man will be deprived of land 
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which he cultivates with his own labor; and the Communists proclaim 
in brilliant posters that they are the protectors of the property of the 
small farmer, against those who would deprive him of it They also 
advocate higher farm prices, particularly for the produce of small 
, owners, an appealing line particularly since 1949 when a faU in farm 
prices instituted a new “scissors crisis'' in which the peasants were 
caught between their lowered income and rising industrial prices. 

The French industrial worker, too, is different from the typical 
British worker, though less so than he used to be. Before World 
War II, 14 per cent of French industrial workers were self-employed, 
in their own shops or in their own homes.. In addition, where only 
one-third of Great Britain’s workers were employed in factories with 
one hundred employees or less, 70 per cent of the French workers 
were in such establishments. Thus it was possible for these workers 
to retain more of that sense of independence and individualism which 
is hard to preserve in a highly industrialized society. Nonetheless, 
and particularly since World War I, the development of large scale 
industry in France has caused more workers than ever before to be 
engaged in the type of mass production which is typical of American 
and British industry. And contrary to the political sympathies of 
the British working class, these French workers have been particularly 
open to the appeal of the Communist party. 

There is in France another group which is far more sharply 
defined than in Great Britain or the United States: the intellectuals. 
In a culture which reveres the mind and has high respect for the 
educated, the prestige of successful intellectuals is far higher than in 
America. To a considerable extent, the Communist Party has capita¬ 
lized on the distinctive position of the intellectual in France by using 
those whose allegiance it commands as a “front” and, in some measure, 
an endorsement of its activities. It is symptomatic of a lack of pur¬ 
pose in life that so many have lent themselves to this manipulation or 
provided the symbols for it (e.g., Picasso’s dove, a widely used symbol 
for peace). 

All these elements make it singularly difficult to generalize about 
the French class structure and about the political sympathies of its 
different groups. In Great Britain the lines between farmer, worker, 
and middle class are relatively clear (though less so than they used 
to be), but in France a large part of both the farming and working 
class are also middle-class in the sense that they own property, em¬ 
ploy themselves, accumulate savings, and, unlike the workers to whom 
Marx appealed, have much more than their chains to lose. When 
such men are added to the large number of those who own their own 
shops and businesses, to the professional classes, and to the increas¬ 
ingly large number of white-collar workers, it is evident that France, 
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'more than most modern countries, has been characterized by that ■ 
predominance of a property-holding middle class which, since the 
days of Aristotle, has been regarded as the foundation of social order 
and constitutional government. 

So long as this class remained prosperous as well as numerous, 
its members were regarded as the strongest defenders of republican 
government. Many small farmers, particularly in the south of France, 
remembered with gratitude that the French Revolution had broken 
up the great estates of the nobility and the Church, and they voted, 
conscientiously for the Republican parties of the Left. Similarly, the 
freethinking shopkeepers, artisans, and professional men of the small 
towns suspected the Rightist parties as the agents of the Church and 
big business, and they rallied to defend the Republic against every 
threat. The Parisian crowds and the Parisian plutocrats might bet 
unreliable, but in the provinces the Republic had an unshakeable 
foundation. 

Today, however, a large part of the middle class is frightened 
and apprehensive, suffering from the economic dislocation of 
the war and from the economic crises which both preceded and 
followed it. The weakness of the franc and continued threats to its 
stability have undermined the traditional French scheme of values in 
which thrift and security for old age ranked so high. Some of those 
who fear a dictatorship of the Right or who desire, before all else, 
a sense of unity and purpose, have been impressed by the Communist 
claim that they alone have the strength and the discipline to maintain 
order and institute effective action. A far larger proportion, even 
before the outbreak of World War II, were so fearful of Communism 
and the growing demand for drastic social reform that they gave their 
support to Fascist groups like the Croix de Feu (Fiery Cross). With 
the enormously increased power of the Communists in the postwar 
period, and with the fear of international war, internal disorder, and 
economic disaster, the tendency to hunt for a savior or leader has 
become stronger than ever, and a substantial part of the middle class 
has turned for salvation to political groupings of the extreme Right, 
not because it dislikes democracy but because it wants some escape 
from its anxieties. 

One great challenge to democratic government, therefore, will 
be its ability to prove to this class that democracy can summon both 
the strength and the skill to prevent civil disorder and to institute 
popular and effective programs. Equally, however democratic govern¬ 
ment in France faces the challenge of weaning the working class, and 
to some extent the peasants, from their allegiance to the Communist 
Party by providing a more satisfactory program than the Communists 
can offer. 
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• To say that there is a strong middle class in France is not to Say 
that great inequalities in income do not exist. In 1930, for example, 
1 per cent of those who died left 40 per cent of the property possessed 
< fey all of those who died, and less than I per cent of the population 
received more than 10 per cent of the total income. One-third of 
r those who died left no property at all, and another sixth left almost 
none. Fifteen per cent of the farmers owned two-thirds of the land 
in production. 8 

These figures are less extreme than the corresponding figures 
for Great Britain,* but they help to explain the development 
of an intense and bitter class hatred between the wealthier businessmen 
and industrialists and an increasingly large section of the working class. 

THE BUSINESS OLIGARCHY 

The wealthy classes in France have not constituted a “ruling 
class” in the same sense as the British upper classes.* In 
France, as in Great Britain, an ancient landed nobility existed side 
by side with a new commercial ahd industrial oligarchy. But the Re¬ 
volution weakened the power of the nobility, and, unlike the British 
aristocracy, it was not flexible enough to absorb the leaders of industry 
and commerce. After the Revolution of 1830, no new titles could 
be granted which the older nobles would accept as “legitimate,” and 
after the establishment of the Third Republic in 1870 there were no 
new titles at all. Thus the ranks of the aristocracy could not be 
•reinforced, as in Great Britain, by the addition of able members of 
n6w generations. Perhaps more serious, many of the members of 
. this class felt that loyalty to the old regime compelled them to hold 
aloof from serving what they regarded as an illegitimate government. 
"Some of them continued their service in the army or the diplomatic 
corps, where aristocratic accomplishments were more valuable and 
where service to French national interests offered some justification 
for holding office under a republican government. But the other de- 
-partments of the government were relatively free of men of title. In 
•addition, because of the strong opposition of a large part of the mid¬ 
dle class and the peasantry to the old regime, the French legislature, ' 
unlike the House of Commons, contained few aristocrats. After 1877 
it was unheard of for a member of the old nobility to hold an important 
Cabinet post. The government of France, in this sense, was over- 
•whelmingly middle-class. 

The political influence of the prosperous businessmen, however, 

* French statistics should be used with caution as material is scanty and some¬ 
times contradictory. 

* See authors' The Government of Great Britain, pp. 12-13. 
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was considerably greater than that of the aristocracy, and in die years 
before World War II the concentration of great economic power in 
the hands of a relatively few people gave rise to a bitterly contested 
political issue. Although giant industry did not appear in France In 
any significant measure until the last years of the nineteenth century, 
the industrial demands of World War I brought a rapid and artificial 
acceleration of its growth and—what was more significant—reproduced 
some of the worst social and economic abuses of the Industrial Re¬ 
volution. The influx of workers (many of whom were foreigners) 
into the slums of the great cities and the monotonous and .uniform. 
work attendant upon mass production created a second type of working 
class which owned no property and which had little opportunity to 
develop the independence, individualism, and pride in craftsmanship 
which characterized the traditional French worker. Such men pro¬ 
vided fertile soil for the doctrines of class warfare, and in the owners 
of the factories and the great financial interests they found an appropriate 
target for their wrath. „ 

Comparatively few members of the business oligarchy held seats 
in parliament, but their wealth permitted them to control a large 
part of the press and to exert great pressure on individual members 
of the legislature. In addition, the higher civil servants were largely * 
drawn from this class; and behind the facade of a strongly Republican 
and, at times, very progressive legislature was a permanent civil service 
which was deeply conservative and not conspicuously devoted to 
political democracy. Thus, even in 1906, “Alain,” the outstanding 
political theorist of the middle-class Radical Socialist Party, could 
write that “in France, there is a very large number of radical [pro¬ 
gressive] voters, a certain number of radical deputies, and a" very 
small number of radical ministers: as for the heads of the civil service, 
they are all reactionary.” And in the early 1930’s it was popular 
to charge that a small number of men of very great wealth—the, 
famous “two hundred families” denounced in the election campaign 
of 1936—controlled the great banks, the insurance companies, the 
railways, the great industrial enterprises, the press, and the govern¬ 
mental administration, and that France could not truly be a democracy 
until their power had been destroyed. 

In part because of this attack upon their position, in part because 
of their inherited dislike for the Republic, many of this class supported 
Marshal Petain and some even collaborated with the Nazi conquerors 
of France, preferring military defeat to drastic social reform or, as the 
popular saying went, Hitler to Blum (the great French Socialist leader). 
Only a relatively small number of this class actively participated in the 
Resistance movement. 

As a result of such collaboration, no demand was made with 
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greater vehemence at the time of the liberation than the demand for 
the final destruction of this class’s power. And for a time it seemed 
that this aim would be realized. The German conquerors had already 
weakened the business oligarchy by confiscating, “buying” in forced 
sales, or otherwise gaining control of many of the great financial and 
industrial corporations, and the new government of the liberation con¬ 
fiscated the property of outright collaborators. In addition, the gov¬ 
ernment of France, like the British government, embarked on a broad 
program of nationalization, and several vital sectors of the economy 
were removed from private control. 

More recently, however, the surviving big businessmen of France 
have taken a more open and active part in politics. Four times as 
many businessmen were candidates in the 1951 election as in 1946— 
346 as compared with 85—and their influence is also felt in many 
teas obvious ways. In general, they support the Radicals (see p. 87) 
or the traditional parties of the right, as was customary in the past, 
but to some of them General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francois has seemed to offer a weapon against the Leftist parties. 
In fact, though De Gaulle was himself the leader of the French Resis¬ 
tance, former collaborationists have contributed both money and votes 
• to his movement, and there have even been instances in which they 
have run for office on the Gaullist ticket. 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

Before World War II the leading organization of French 
workers was the Confederation Generate du Travail (C.G.T.) Tra¬ 
ditionally this organization, in accordance with the independence 
which characterized the old French working class, had held aloof 
from politics and, unlike the British trade unions, had refused to 
identify itself with any political party. Instead, the union put its 
trust in “direct economic action,” confident that the general strike, in 
particular, constituted a more effective weapon than any amount of 
parliamentary chatter. 

Following the foundation of a French Communist Party in 1920, 
however, those workers who were under Communist influence seceded 
from the C.G.T. and formed the Confederation Generate du Travail 
Unitaire (C.G.T.U.), which maintained an independent existence un¬ 
til 1936 when, as part of the Popular Front movement for common 
action of all Leftists against Fascism, the two labor organizations 
were reunited. 

During the P6tain regime this organization along with Other 
workers’ organizations was banned, but its members regrouped them¬ 
selves underground and emerged after the liberation, unchanged in; 
name and with a larger membership and greater power than before. 
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Inhere was, however, an extremely important chaise ffi the nature 
of the resurrected C.G.T., for during its years as an organization 
the Communists had succeeded in capturing control In 'order to 
prevent a split in its ranks, the Communists allowed some of the older 
leaders (notably Leon Jouhaux, the grand old man of the Reformist 
wing of the C.G.T.) to retain positions of prominence, but most of the 
posts of real power were given to Communists. Under their leader¬ 
ship the union dropped its old attitude of noninterference in politics. 
Communist leaders explained that the economic powers of the govern¬ 
ment were now so great that the unions could not refrain from attempt- r 
ing to guide it. However, anti-Communists charged that anothe^ 
motive was at least as important: the desire to use the trade unions as 
a weapon for the Communist Party’s own political purposes. 

In the months following the liberation it was frequently said that 
no Cabinet could conceivably survive a general strike, even though it 
commanded the support of a majority of the voters. According to 
this theory the unions, if they chose, through their ability to halt the** 
mining of coal, the transportation of consumers’ goods, and the manu¬ 
facture of essential commodities could cause the downfall of any 
government. Thus, whether or not the Communists could win an 
election, they could hold a power of life or death over any Cabinet: 
if the voters did not grant power voluntarily to the Communist Party, 
it could prevent government by any other party or coalition of parties. 

At first glance, this relationship between the Communist Party 
and organized labor might not seem very different from the relationship 
of the Labor Party and British trade unions. In reality, the difference 
is fundamental The British trade unions look or^ the Labor Party 
as an instrument for the peaceful attainment of economic reform, and 
the party is useful to the unions only to the extent that it can persuade 
a large part of the electorate voluntarily to vote for its candidates and 
program. But in France the position of party and unions is reversed. 
The party controls the C.G.T. and uses it as a weapon to coerce the 
voter when he would not, voluntarily, accept the Communist candidates 
and program. 

In this sense, the first major test of the C.G.T.’s power of coercion 
occurred in the fall of 1947 when the Communist Party decided upon 
what was virtually a general strike, ostensibly to bolster a perfectly 
legitimate demand for higher wages but actually to force a change 
in government and to prevent France from co-operating with the 
European Recovery Program as proposed by Secretary Marshall. 
Only the decisive measures taken by the government to maintain order, 
coupled with the good sense of French workers, and the opposition 
to the strikes of the Reformist wing of the C.G.T., prevented the plan 
from succeeding. In December 1947, a large number of workers*. 
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including both those who were sympathetic to the Socialist Party and 
those who wished to return to the old nonpartisan tradition, broke 
away from the C.G.T. and, with the support of Leon Jouhaux, formed 
a new organization, the Confederation Generate du Travail — Force 
Ouvriere (F.O.—Workers’ Force). 

The French trade union movement was now divided into three 
main groups. The C.G.T., which in the exuberance following Libera¬ 
tion claimed six million members, sank to something over two million 
(members by 1949. The Force Ouvriere claimed a million and a half 
members by the middle of 1948, though this is twice the number usu¬ 
ally estimated for it. In addition, there was the organization of Cath¬ 
olic trade unions, the Confederation Frangaise des Travaillcurs Chre¬ 
tiens (C.F.T.C.—French Confederation of Christian Workers) claim¬ 
ing a membership of some nine hundred thousand. Both the F.O. 
and the C.F.T.C. insisted they were not allied to a particular political 
party, but their inevitable association with the Socialist Party and 
the M.R.P., respectively, weakened their positions. Neither proved cap¬ 
able of attracting the two million former members of the C.G.T. who 
simply withdrew from trade union membership entirely. 

Despite its lack of success in the fall of 1947, the C.G.T., at the 
behest of the Communist Party, launched a second crippling strike in 
October-November 1948, this time concentrated on the coal 
mines. Once again courageous action by the government com¬ 
bined with the support of other workers proved that the Com¬ 
munists had no complete domination over the nation’s economy. 
This did something to reduce Communist influence within France as 
a whole, and particularly within the labor movement. But the strikes 
themselves seriously slowed down French recovery, and further dis¬ 
turbed the cohesion of the country. Moreover, though its two strike 
efforts had been curbed, the C.G.T. remained the dominant organi¬ 
zation among industrial workers; in not a single basic industry had 
its supremacy been shaken. In addition, in the social security elec¬ 
tions (see p. 258) of 1950, it polled 43.5 per cent of the vote, as com¬ 
pared with 21.3 per cent for the C.F.T.C., 15.2 per cent for the F.O., 
and 20 per cent for all other unions. 4 Thus in over-all strength, as 
well as strategically, the C.G.T. continues to occupy the most signifi¬ 
cant position in French trade unionism. Moreover, despite the removal 
of certain militants from C.G.T. leadership, the Communist Party con¬ 
tinues to dominate its policy. 

The fact that neither the non-confessional F.O. nor the Catholic 
trade unions can successfully challenge the position of the C.G.T. and 

4 The Confederation du Travail Indipcndant (C.T.L), founded in October 1949, 
has a Gaullist wing, but on the whole De Gaulle has made little impression on the 
workers. 
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the fact that the Communists maintain their strategic hold over the 
latter union indicate how relatively unsuccessful the Fourth Republic 
has been in satisfying the demands of the workers. Economic reforms, 
including nationalization, have had less effect on the morale of the 
workers than black market luxury and the obvious profits of business. 
In contrast to Great Britain,* the share of the wage earner 
in the total national income has probably declined from prewar days, 
while increased social security benefits, notably family allowances, main¬ 
tain the former standard of living for only certain groups. Bad 
housing and overcrowding have been tackled far less effectively than 
in Great Britain. Moreover, relations between labor and employers 
remain strikingly unsatisfactory. There was virtually no experience 
with collective bargaining prior to World War II; thereafter, until 
February 1950, wages were set by government action. Yet most price 
controls had been lifted a full year earlier. The net result has been 
intense dissatisfaction, considerable hardship, and, in the absence of 
responsible trade unionism exercised through collective bargaining, a 
dependence by the workers on the party or union which promises 
economic gain. Thus, the Communist Party can threaten the govern¬ 
ment with a strike that is called ostensibly for the workers’ benefit. 
That party alone can afford to be unscrupulous in what it promises 
the worker, since it cares neither for the stability of the French econo¬ 
my, as must the more moderate parties, nor about the continuance 
of the democratic parliamentary system. Thus in the absence of a 
courageous tackling of the most obvious economic inequalities and a 
radical improvement of worker-employer relations, there seems little 
chance of undermining the position of the Communists among the 
industrial workers, particularly in the basic industries. 

ORGANIZED FARMERS 

In agriculture, traditionally a far more individualistic occupation, 
the Resistance movement produced a counterpart to the organization 
of industrial workers. Before World War II there were pressure 
groups promoting the interests of certain types of agricultural pro¬ 
ducers—winegrowers, sugar beet growers, and so forth—but there 
was no single powerful channel for the exercise of peasant political 
influence. During the Petain regime, however, an underground pea¬ 
sant movement, the Confederation Generate de l’Agriculture (C.G.A. 
—General Confederation of Agriculture) was formed under Socialist 
leadership. For several months following the liberation no competing 
group was permitted to exist, and for a time there was some fear that 
the Socialists would control the farmers’ union much as the Com¬ 
munists controlled the C.G.T. Both the M.R.P. and the Communists 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 292. 
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made efforts to capture the C.G.A. but both were unsuccessful. Today 
tile prewar interest groups have largely regained their traditional 
predominance. 

The creation of the most powerful peasant organization in French 
history has not been regarded as an unmixed blessing. Even before 
World War II the great power of the peasant vote had forced a 
certain artificial dislocation of the economy. In political and social 
terms it. might be desirable for France to maintain an almost even 
balance between town and country; but in economic terms the result 
was to retard the development of French industry and to lower the 
French standard of living. The French peasant could be protected 
against the competition of Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 
Australia only by the use of tariffs and subsidies; and the crop which 
was raised behind this protective wall, while large enough to feed 
the entire French population in a good year, was smaller than that 
of those great wheat-producing countries in relation to the manpower 
required. Thus France, directly or indirectly, paid an artificially high 
price for her food at the same time that her industrial development 
lagged. 

The dislocation of the war, with its loss of manpower and dete¬ 
rioration of equipment, seriously reduced French agricultural produc¬ 
tion at a time when there was a desperate shortage of food throughout 
Europe, and duripg the years following the liberation the heightened 
demand for farm products introduced an era of agricultural prosperity 
at a time when the urban population was suffering severely from 
inflation and the lack of food. Production levels remained low, how¬ 
ever, in comparison with other countries; in Denmark, for example, 
one agricultural worker in 1949 produced the food for thirteen people, 
in France, only for five or six. When farm prices began to fall in 
1949, the French peasants found themselves caught in “a scissors 
crisis” (p. 14) unpleasantly reminiscent of the thirties. 

Nonetheless, though the organized peasantry, like the organized 
workers, are in a position to make their power felt against any gov¬ 
ernment of whose policies they disapprove, this power is likely to 
be exercised only to promote the farmers’ economic interests as such 
and not to support the political ambitions of any party. 

THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC PRESSURE GROUPS 

The existence of organizations like the C.G.T. and the C.G.A. 
which attempt to weld an entire class into a single powerful association 
presents a problem of exceptional political importance. To some extent, 
such organizations are states within the state, which, if successful, 
may attempt to dictate the policy of the government regardless of the 
desires of the majority of the voters. It is not without significance 
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that in the discussions customarily preceding the solution of govern¬ 
mental crises, spokesmen of the large interest organizations are just 
as frequent callers at the President’s residence, or on a prospective 
premier, as are the leaders of different political groups. Moreover, 
it is hardly conceivable that any government could stand out against 
a general strike of all the workers or of all the farmers unless it were 
willing to resort to instruments of repression which are difficult to 
reconcile with democracy. Yet the principle, as applied by the C.G.T., 
that a minority group may use its economic power, not simply to 
achieve economic goals but to determine political policy (and perhaps 
even to determine which party shall hold power), is an even sharper ^ 
departure from democratic procedures. In this sense, it is the good 
fortune of French democracy that the split in the C.G.T. has reduced 
its political strength and that the C.G.A. is not dominated by any 
political group. 

The National Economic Problem 

France’s economic problems, which are of long duration, have 
been solved to an impressive degree in recent years. During the twen¬ 
tieth century, France has known hardly ten years of prosperity: imme- 
diately before World [War I, between 1923 and 1929, and since 1949. 
Two World Wars, and the lack of utilization of resources charac¬ 
teristic of depressions, profoundly affected the character of tlie French 
economy, which remained much more static than those of other West¬ 
ern countries, resulting in singularly little change in occupational dis¬ 
tribution or social structure. All the more significant, therefore, are 
the advances made since World War II that have brought France 
well above the levels of 1938 despite the devastation wrought during 
hostilities. In 1949 the threat of inflation was curbed, at least tem¬ 
porarily. The Monnet Plan (see p. 186) is channeling investment into 
key areas for the utilization of resources. France’s particular problem 
now is one of productivity, for the further output of the economy 
depends largely upon increasing the productivity of the people em¬ 
ployed in it. 

There are promising features in the French economy. It is singu¬ 
larly well balanced between industry and agriculture. In addition, 
France is rich in certain resources: before World War II it was the 
world’s largest producer of bauxite (the principal ore of aluminum), 
the second largest producer of potash and antimony, and the source 
of 20 per cent of the world’s iron ore. Moreover, the French Empire, 
or French Union as it is now called (see p. 266). enriches France 
through mutual exchange of products. 

One of France’s persistent problems, however, has been lack of 1 
coal. Before the war, France imported more coal than any other 
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country; with increased industrial development, its needs are still 
higher. It is this perspective which gives the Schuman Plan (see 
p. 274) so much significance for France’s economic development, as 
well as for more cordial international relations within Western Europe. 
Such co-operation on a supra-national basis, coupled with Marshall 
aid and France’s own efforts, can do much to stimulate the industrial 
development which will make France self-supporting, and by strength¬ 
ening the economy and making it more mobile will perhaps ease the 
tension between classes, and provide important evidence of the ability 
of democratic governments successfully to handle economic problems. 

ID. ORGANS OF POLITICAL OPINION 
The Schools 

The struggle of rival economic and religious interests for the con¬ 
trol of public opinion has centered about two institutions: the schools 
and the press. As late as 1937 there continued to be a distinction, 
on the level of secondary education, between the free, public-supported 
technical and commercial schools and the pre-professional lycees and 
colleges, which charged fees and which were the preserve of the bour¬ 
geoisie 5 . Thus students at the secondary level were separated on class 
lines, the children of the workers and the lower middle classes receiving 
one form of education and being prepared for one type of career, while 
the children of the well-to-do middle classes were prepared for the 
highest positions in the professions and the administrative service. 

In the years before World War II this situation was bitterly at¬ 
tacked by the more progressive parties, and preparation was made to 
open pre-professional secondary education to the talented of all classes. 
It was a sign of the continuing strength of this feeling that the new 
French Constitution adopted in 1946 carried a guarantee of “equal 
access of children and adults to education, professional training and 
culture. The establishment of free, secular, public education on all 
levels is a duty of the State.” 

THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 

A far more serious educational controversy is an inheritance from 
the time when the Catholic Church was generally suspected of hostility 
to the Republic and when the Republican government left it necessary 
to restrict the Catholic teaching orders and to develop a system of 
free, public, “lay” education on the primary level. Fundamentally, 
the struggle was one for the minds of the children. Republican states¬ 
men were convinced that children educated by the Church would grow r 
up to be supporters of the clerical and anti-Republican groups 
and that only a school system which was Republican politically 

* For further consideration of the educational system, see Ch. 9, pp. 249-254. 
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and “neutral” theologically could create a generation of citizens devoted 
to the Republic. To the leaders of the Church, however, the “godless” 
schools of the Republic seemed anything but neutral, and every effort 
had to be made to restrict their influence. 

Thus there were two distinct types of schools. The government 
provided a system of free public schools, and, in competition with it, 
the Church maintained, at private expense, a school system of its own. 
The great majority of French children (particularly the boys) were 
educated in the public schools, but there were areas, especially in the 
west of France, where the Church’s schools were very strong. 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when { ' 
the Republic was struggling for its life (p. 36), many of the public 
school teachers conceived of themselves as warriors in its defense. 
Often they looked upon the Church as the enemy of education and 
enlightenment and, particularly after World War I. they often were 
socialist and pacifist in their outlook. In thousands of villages through¬ 
out France the opposition between Left and Right, between the Re-» 
public and the Church, came to be personified in the antagonism be¬ 
tween schoolmaster and priest. 

In later decades, as the Church came to accept the Republic and 
as many young priests turned toward Christian Socialism, the anta¬ 
gonism was less intense. Unfortunately, the policy of the Vichy gov¬ 
ernment revived it. In an effort to win the support of the Church, 
Marshal Petain extended financial assistance to its schools—an action 
which seemed to many staunch Republicans to offer new proof of the 
antidemocratic character of the Church. With the re-establishment 
of the Republic, there was an overwhelming demand from the Left for 
the abolition of the government’s subsidies; and although Catholic 
leaders of the Resistance movement were most reluctant to agree, finan¬ 
cial support was withdrawn at the time. The issue was far from settled, 
however, and in 1951 the Pleven government secured approval of a new 
relationship between the state and church schools (see p. 252). 

The Fourth Republic continues to be plagued, therefore, by the 
issue of the relation of the Church to education. As already noted, the 
raising of the religious issue has proved a favorite weapon in the 
Communist arsenal for impeding the co-operation of anticlerical Social¬ 
ists with the progressive Catholic M.R.P. And it is the schools, more 
than any other object of contention, which provide the occasion for 
arousing ill-feeling on religious lines, as anticlericals and devout 
Catholics rally to the ancient war cries of universal, free, “lay” educa¬ 
tion on the one hand and “freedom of instruction” (that is, the right 
of the parent to choose freely, without financial handicap, the type 
of education he prefers for his child) on the other. 
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The Press 

In France, as in Great Britain, the chief source of political in¬ 
formation and analysis is the press. In France, however, there is a 
clearer distinction between what is called the “press of information" 
and the “press of opinion.” The former devotes itself ostensibly to 
the reporting of events, to the entertainment of its readers, and to lite¬ 
rary and artistic criticism. The press of opinion, in contrast, is com¬ 
posed of the journals of political parties, and its first aim is to promote 
the parties’ interests. It makes little pretense of objectivity: in the 
more extreme papers every event is distorted to prove the rightness 
of the favored party and the viciousness of its foes. 

THE PREWAR PRESS 

It was the special misfortune of France, in the years before World 
War II, that the ethical standards of its press were remarkably bad. 
In no other civilized country did the newspapers have so great a 
reputation for venality: and the parties of the Left in particular have 
attributed the collapse of French morale and of the government itself, 
in the summer of 1940, to the insidious work of the press. 

Unlike the British newspapers which (largely because of the sale 
of advertising) may be highly profitable enterprises, the French press 
has always had difficulty in supporting itself. Sales and advertising 
often have not been enough to meet the cost of publishing, and in the 
prewar period many newspapers sought other sources of revenue. 
Great economic interests like the Comite des Forges (the organization 
of the great iron and steel manufacturers) subsidized individual news¬ 
papers, and there were numerous instances of the crudest bribery in 
order to suppress unfavorable news or to win the publication of adver¬ 
tising “blurbs” as straight news. Some papers, not waiting to be 
bribed, engaged actively in blackmail. Foreign governments at times 
spent large sums to influence the French press in favor of their policies, 
and no one was surprised to learn that the sedate Temps (which prior 
to World War II was the nearest French equivalent of the solid and 
incorruptible Times of London) had, with an objectivity worthy of 
better expression, accepted the pay, first of the Tsarist government of 
Russia and then of the Bolshevik government. The French govern¬ 
ment itself was known to use its “secret funds” to win the support 
of influential papers. In the last years before World War II a part 
of the press became vociferously Fascist and anti-Semitic in character, 
printing vicious falsehoods about Republican statesmen and even in¬ 
citing readers to physical violence against them. Legislation was 
adopted at this time to prevent some of the more extreme abuses, 
but many were of the sort which could not be regulated without en- 
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dangering freedom of the press. Newspapers continued with impunity 
to defend the policy of appeasement and to apologize for Fascist ag¬ 
gression. 

THE POSTWAR PRESS 

With the Nazi victory in 1940, some newspapers ceased publi¬ 
cation, some collaborated actively with the conqueror, some attempted 
to continue publication while co-operating with the authorities as little 
as possible, and some were published underground. It was possible 
to detect every gradation between the most adject submission and the 
most courageous resistance, and the consequent confusion complicated 
the problem, at the time of liberation, of punishing those papers which 
had collaborated and even of determining exactly what collaboration 
meant. 

As rapidly as the Germans were driven out of French towns and 
cities, resistance groups took over many of the publishing plants and 
proceeded to put out their own papers. Never before had there been 
so wholesale an overturn in the editing and publication of newspapers: 
the collaborationist financial oligarchy lost control of its papers and 
resistance organizations, which often were decidedly Leftist in sym¬ 
pathy, replaced them. In later months the Communists in particular 
were charged with being “profiteers of the Resistance” because of 
the large number of papers which they seized; and as late as the 
spring of 1946 it was announced that in the country outside Paris 
the Communists controlled 52 newspapers, while the Socialists had' 
only 24, the M.R.P. 27, the middle-class Radical Socialists (which 
had had the support of an exceptionally large part of the provincial 
press before the war) 24, and the Rightist groups only 9. Thus 
France was probably the only capitalist power in the world where the 
press of the Communist Party was more powerful than that of any 
other. Indeed, their opponents complained at this time that in the 
battle of opinion they were compelled to fight machine guns with 
wooden swords. 

The disposal of publishing plants belonging to collaborationists 
presented a political problem of the greatest importance. The Leftist 
parties in particular were loud in their insistence that tho vicious pre¬ 
war system (which was stigmatized in the popular phrase “the reign- 
of money”) must not be allowed to return, and it was suggested by 
certain intellectuals that both the independence and the objectivity of 
the press might be encouraged if the government were to retain owner¬ 
ship of certain printing establishments and itself print, at cost, news¬ 
papers for any group which wished to use its services. In this way 
new publishing ventures would not suffer from the necessity of buying 
expensive equipment, and a hearing could be won for periodicals- 
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which lacked the mass audience needed to support a great newspaper 
but which, because of the intelligence and diversity of their views, 
had a real contribution to make to the intellectual and political life 
of the country. 

The solution finally adopted was far less imaginative. In 1946 
a law was passed confiscating the property of those newspapers which 
had continued to appear during the German occupation. The 
owners of those papers which had not collaborated were to be com¬ 
pensated, but they were not to retain their property. Instead, a 
National Association of Press Enterprises (Socicte Nationale des En- 
treprises de Presse —S.N.E.P.), made up of representatives of the 
government and of all who participated in the publication of news¬ 
papers (directors, editors, journalists, and workers) was created to 
administer the confiscated property until it could be sold, preferably 
to those resistance groups which had first used the property to put 
out new papers. Encouragement might be given to these papers 
through government loans, but the principle was established that all 
•newspapers were to become self-supporting and that, if not, they were 
to suspend publication. In order to prevent a return of the “reign 
of money,” newspapers were restricted to certain forms of income. 
Political parties were allowed to subsidize newspapers, but nonparty 
newspapers were required to support themselves by sales, advertising, 
job printing, and similar methods. 

In part, this solution was adopted for the practical reason that 
It promised to preserve the predominance of the Leftist organs of 
opinion; in part it represented a belief that the most important stand¬ 
ard for a free press was to represent all shades of opinion and that 
special advantages should therefore be given to the publications of 
political parties. The owners of privately published newspapers com¬ 
plained that the new system placed them at a great disadvantage, that 
the independent person of unorthodox (non-party) views would not 
be able to win a hearing, and that nonparty newspapers would be 
forced to resort to sensationalism in order to win enough purchasers 
to survive. The first months under the new system, however, pro¬ 
duced surprises for both sides in the controversy. To be sure, many 
of the publications put out by amateurs without sufficient experience 
and financial backing were obliged to close down. But in addition the 
very parties which expected to profit most heavily proved exceedingly 
vulnerable. By the spring of 1948 both the Communist and the 
Socialist press were encountering financial difficulties. Four of the 
ten surviving Communist dailies ceased publication because of inability 
to support themselves, and only one mass-circulation Communist daily 
continued to appear outside Paris. The Socialists, in an even more 
desperate plight, were engaged in a struggle to save the life of their 
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great Paris daily, Le Fopulaire. Charges were made that the French, 
press was returning to its prewar condition of domination by wealthy 
private publishers, and there were demands for a “Statute of the Press" 
to prevent abuse of this power. 

Partly perhaps because of the character of the press, partly because 
of political apathy, Frenchmen appear to have changed radically their 
pattern of newspaper reading. In the first place, there has been an. 
over-all drop in circulation figures: where in 1939 the French daily 
press sold over nine and a half million copies, in 1949 it sold welL 
below nine million. Even more striking is the fact that while the 
daily sale of Paris papers in 1945 totaled over six million, it fell to less, 
than four million in 1951; in contrast, the provincial press (always of 
greater importance in France than in Great Britain, as is natural in a 
country where regional characteristics are persistent and politically 
forceful) increased by almost two million to a total of seven million. 

THE PARIS PRESS 

It is the press of opinion which has suffered the sharp decline, 
in circulation figures. 6 Late in 1951, the Communist Party’s official 
newspaper, L’Humanite, had a circulation of 200,000, less than half 
!jts May 1946 figure of 524,000; while Ce Soir, an afternoon Commu¬ 
nist paper, had also suffered a steady decline. Franc-Tireur, radical 
left newspaper, though not associated with a particular party, is re¬ 
markable in that it still makes a profit, though its circulation fell 
from 571,000 to 168,000 in the same five-year period. Combat, the 
most brilliant journalistic offspring of the Resistance, dropped from 
163,200 to 67,000 and has now been taken over by businessmen who 
were originally called on for financial aid. The Socialists’ organ, Le 
Populaire, which in 1946 had a circulation of 241,000, went as low 
as 36,000 in July 1950, and has shown no appreciable gain since. 

In contrast to the party press, several mass circulation papers 
which are not identified with any political party, though they stand 
somewhat further to the Right than those mentioned, managed to main¬ 
tain their circulation figures moderately well. Le Figaro (disting¬ 
uished for its literary standards), with a circulation of 435,000 in 1951, 
had gained eight thousand since 1946; France-Soir (with its gossip- 
column and comic strip) gained over a hundred thousand to reach 
700,000; Paris-Presse was less fortunate, dropping from 502,850 to- 
246,000; and La Croix (a conservative Catholic paper) remained 
almost stable at 170,000. 

The nearest French equivalent to The Times of London is Le 
Monde, a conservative but far from reactionary paper, with a circula- 

• L’Aube, the organ of the M.R.P., dropped from 187,425 in 1946 to 38,000* 
in July 1950 and suspended publication in October 1951. 
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tion which varies little from its 1951 figure of 152,000. The complete* 
ness and accuracy of its news, its brilliant, sometimes witty political 
.analyses, and the excellence of its foreign correspondents have won it 
a special place among French newspapers. 

It is apparent, in contrast to the past, that the French today prefer 
the press of information (and of wit or sensation) rather than the press 
of opinion. This is in part due to the fact that since the war there 
’have been almost no French journalists who could compare in bril¬ 
liance, and in influence, with Clemenceau, Jaures, de Kerilis, or even 
Tardieu, all of whom made an intellectual as well as political impact 
through the press. Partly it is symptomatic of the loss of the revolu¬ 
tionary fervor which came out of the Resistance but could not survive 
the breakup of the Left caused by Communist intransigence. 

The Radio and Television 

The French radio, Radiodiffusion Francaisc, is government direct¬ 
ed (p. 163), but up to the present it has not aroused the sort of contro¬ 
versy which distinguishes the B.B.C. in Great Britain. During the 
1951 election, all parties presenting candidates in a certain number of 
■election districts received ten minutes each over the radio, thereby 
reducing the advantages previously enjoyed over both the national 
network and regional outlets by the larger and better organized parties. 
Television, which is operated by a section of the radio corporation, is 
as yet of small importance. 

The Problem of French Organs of Opinion 

The great political virtue of the French press, in its relation to 
•democratic government, is the possession by every major political 
group of its own organs of opinion, with the result that, especially in 
Paris, the reader has a greater choice of papers and opinions than does 
the average Englishman. The foreigner may well be bewildered and 
frustrated by the slanted news of most French newspapers for it is 
• characteristic of a party paper that it presents its own party’s point 
of view, whether in headlines, articles, or editorial comment, without 
any pretense of objectivity. The Frenchman knows, however, that 
party papers are political weapons, and that he must adjust himself to 
the slant of the particular paper he is reading. Nonetheless, the sharp 
•drop in the circulation figures of the party press suggests that French¬ 
men are somewhat wearied in their reading, as in their politics, by 
•excessive partisanship from which no results accrue. At the moment 
when the French press is more honest than ever before in its history, 
it is also less influential. But this must be attributed as much to cynical 
popular apathy arising from internal political deadlocks and France’s 
weakened international position as to anything more directly connected 
'with the character of the press itself. 
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The French Political Heritage 

1. ANTECEDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the political history 
of France since 1789 and that of Great Britain and the United States 
in the sarnie period is the lack of constitutional continuity. Since the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 Great Britain has had no political revolu¬ 
tion and has made no violent change in its government. Since 1789 
the United States has had only one constitution and has had no suc¬ 
cessful rebellion. But the story of modern France is largely one of 
recurrent revolutions and threats of revolution. In contrast to the 
Anglo-American political continuity. France since 1789 has been three' 
times a constitutional monarchy, twice an empire, once a semi-dicta¬ 
torship, and four times a republic. Moreover, the majority of these 
changes have been effected by violence. Thus it is not unnatural that 
talk of achieving further change by revolution should seem far less 
unrealistic in France than in the United States or Great Britain, and 
that the French should take their political institutions far less for 
granted than do the other great democracies. 

Such frequent and drastic changes inevitably have had a profound 
influence upon the nature of French politics. In order to understand 
contemporary France, therefore, it is essential to have some know¬ 
ledge of the major contributions of the earlier regimes. 

The Heritage of the Ancien Regime 

Modern France’s chief inheritance from the ancient monarchy is 
the tradition of a highly centralized, hierarchical administration, a tra¬ 
dition which is all the stronger because of the long and painful struggle 
required for its establishment. The power of the medieval kings of 
France was far more severely restricted than that of their English 
counterpart. For many years the frequent wars with England (cul¬ 
minating in the Hundred Years’ War from 1337 to 1435) divided 
the country; and even after the invaders had been expelled, the French 
King was unable to exercise effective authority over such powerful 
nobles as the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany. Louis XI (1461- 
1483), through the skillful if Machiavellian use of his power, reduced 
their authority substantially. But throughout the sixteenth century, 
great nobles (frequently identifying themselves with the Protestant 
party in the wars of religion) intrigued and fought against the royal 
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authority. Only in the seventeenth century did a succession of great 
ministers of the King—Richelieu (who crushed the last vestiges of 
Protestant military power and political autonomy), Mazarin, and Col¬ 
bert—unify the country politically and establish a centralized adminis¬ 
trative hierarchy, dependent solely upon the authority of the King. 
Today it is still popular to say that, whatever else has changed in 
France, the system of monarchical administration still is recognizable 
—monolithic, overexpanded, and encumbered with red tape. 

The ancien regime also had an important negative influence upon, 
succeeding governments by impeding and delaying the growth of a 
tradition either of constitutionalism or of parliamentarism. During 
the Middle Ages there had been a strong belief, in France as in Eng¬ 
land, that the King’s power was subject to the inherited customs and 
law of the kingdom. But in the seventeenth century the kings of 
France, partly through the use of the great military force needed to 
defend, and extend, the land frontier, established the kind of divine 
right monarchy which the dazzled Stuart monarchs vainly tried to 
introduce in England (p. 28). 

The Middle Ages had also seen the growth of an embryonic 
French parliament, the Estates General, representing the nobility, the 
clergy, and the growing middle class; but this body met only when 
summoned by the King, and from 1614 to 1789 it was not summoned 
at all. In consequence, when the French people finally overthrew the 
monarchy, they had none of the experience in the conduct of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions and in self-government which made possible the 
orderly supplanting of the royal authority in England. When, in 
the early nineteenth century, attempts were made to introduce a parlia¬ 
mentary system based on the British pattern, the experiment failed: 
for the experience and customs and habits of mind essential to the 
success of the institutions could not be carried across the Channel with 
them. 

The keeping of social peace in France was impeded by another 
characteristic of the ancient monarchy: the maintenance of a sharp 
distinction between the nobility and the middle class. In Great Britain 
the younger sons of the nobility regularly became “commoners” and 
the most distinguished of the commoners often acquired titles, so that 
the nobility and the upper middle class were far from hostile. But in 
France, class lines were maintained with considerable strictness, and 
the privileges of the nobility (which seemed without justification once 
the nobility abandoned the rigors of military service for a pleasant 
but parasitic life at court) aroused great resentment. As the middle 
class grew more numerous, more prosperous, and better educated, it 
regarded with ever-increasing animus the high taxes (from which the 
nobility were exempt), the financial ineptitude of the government, the 
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class barriers to careers in the army and administration, the absence of 
organs for the representation and defense of their economic and poli¬ 
tical interests the restrictions upon industry and trade, the arbitrary 
exercise of the royal authority, and the limitations upon freedom of 
thought, expression, and political action. Thus the Revolution of 1789 
is to be understood, in large measure, as a violent reaction of the mid¬ 
dle classes against many of the outstanding characteristics of the 
monarchy—but a reaction which, by its very violence, produced an 
enduring cleavage in French national political life. 

The Revolutionary Heritage 

The great French Revolution started out, in 1789, as an attempt 
to reform the monarchy and ended, in 1792 and 1793, by abolishing 
the monarchy and executing the King. As the Revolution advanced, 
it was marked not only by foreign war and by civil strife between 
Royalists and Revolutionists but by a struggle among the Revolutionists 
themselves and a Reign of Terror in which the Revolution devoured 
many of its own children, first those who had been more moderate 
and finally the terrorists themselves. In 1795, in reaction against both 
the excesses and the idealism of the preceding years, power was en¬ 
trusted to a five-man Directory, a government characterized by weak¬ 
ness, mediocrity, and corruption; and there was little popular desire 
to defend so uninspiring a regime when Napoleon Bonaparte, one of the 
distinguished generals of the Revolutionary armies, attacked it, 
proclaimed a Consulate (with himself as First Consul) in 1799, made 
himself Consul for life in 1802, and established an Empire (with him¬ 
self as Emperor) in 1804. 

But if the life of the First French Republic was short, agitated, 
and bloody, it had enduring consequences. The work of unifying the 
country was completed by the sweeping away of all internal economic 
barriers and by proclaiming the French Republic to be, in the famous 
phrase, “one and indivisible.” Moreover, this unity found a powerful 
spiritual reinforcement in the growth of a fervent sentiment of national 
patriotism, symbolized in the Marseillaise and the deep attachment to 
the tricolored flag, which, at least until the Front Populaire, overrode 
the divisions of religion, class, political outlook, and economic interest. 

In addition, the Revolution abolished the reign of privilege, and 
established as an enduring principle of French government the “career 
open to talent.” The partial destruction and division of the great 
estates of the nobility and the Church helped to create the powerful, 
property-owning rural middle class in which the Republic, in later 
generations, was to find its strongest support. And the noble, if 
unrealized, aspiration toward political liberty and self-government, as 
expounded in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

G.F.— 3 
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(p. 61), provided an ideal and a precedent for subsequent, and more 
successful, struggles for human freedom. 

The Influence of the Empire 

Napoleon’s success in destroying the Republic is responsible in 
large measure for two of the outstanding characteristics of later repub¬ 
lican and democratic thought in France: the fear of any strong leader¬ 
ship, and a certain distrust even of the people themselves as a bulwark 
of democracy. Each of Napoleon’s successive usurpations was ratified 
in plebiscites by an overwhelming majority of the people, and it was 
evident that the great majority of Frenchmen were ready to exchange 
a perilous liberty for personal security, political order, and military 
glory. 

Yet if Napoleon destroyed the Republic, subverted political liberty, 
and concentrated unlimited power in his own hands and in this sense 
was a forerunner of modem totalitarian dictators, he also maintained 
and consolidated many of the social and economic gains of the Revo¬ 
lution: the elimination of privileges based upon class, the destruction 
of provincial barriers to trade, the freeing of the people from feudal 
tithes and duties, and the distribution of property among the peasants. 
Moreover, he added certain contributions of his own. His codification 
of the law and reorganization of the administration (pp. 202, 203) de¬ 
termined the form of two institutions which remained essentially un¬ 
changed through all the political vicissitudes of the coming generations 
and which have had-a profound effect upon French political life. 

Experiments with Constitutional Monarchy 

The defeat of Napoleon in 1814 and 1815 and the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy under Louis XVIII provided France with its second 
opportunity to develop constitutional monarchy and parliamentary 
government on the British pattern. The ancient nobility and the higher 
' clergy, however, were reluctant to adjust themselves to the new political 
code; and the accession of Charles X in 1824 inaugurated an era of reac¬ 
tion which precipitated the revolution of July 1830 and the substitution 
of a new monarch, Louis Philippe of the House of Orleans. 

The new “citizen king” was pledged to constitutional government 
and to moderate policies, but there was still no clear acceptance of the 
principle of ministerial responsibility and, therefore, of popular supre¬ 
macy; further, the Orleanist Monarchy’s prosecution of its political op¬ 
ponents was taken as additional proof that monarchy could not be re¬ 
conciled, as in Great Britain, either with political liberty or with demo¬ 
cratic government. In 1848, with surprising ease, the King was de¬ 
throned and France began its second republican experiment. 
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The Second Republic 

The life of the Second Republic was short and agitated. From 
the very beginning, there appeared a cleavage between the moderate 
men of the middle class who favored republican government but feared 
social upheaval and the radical working class of Paris which was pri¬ 
marily responsible for the Revolution. The two dements came to blows 
in the bloody “June days” of 1846, and the moderates who controlled the 
government, supported by the provinces (which looked upon “red Paris” 
with great distrust), triumphed over their opponents. Their victory, 
however, was short-lived. In the presidential election of December 
1848 the candidates of both moderate and radical Republicans we*T 
overwhelmed by the tremendous popular vote for Louis Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, the nephew of the great Napoleon—whose orderly and glorious 
government appeared, in retrospect, something of a golden age. Imitat¬ 
ing his uncle, “Napoleon the Little” in December 1851 dissolved the 
legislative assembly, seized its leaders, and won the consent of the people 
(in each case by an overwhelming vote), first to an extension of the pre¬ 
sidential term of office to ten years and then to the establishment of an 
empire to be ruled by Louis Napoleon under the title of Napoleon III, 

Thus for the second time the friends of the Republic learned the 
hard lesson that any strong, popular leader was a potential menace to 
the Republic, and that the people could not be trusted to resist the poli¬ 
tical charms of a leader with monarchical ambitions. 

The Second Empire 

The first years of imperial government were marked by the vigorous 
persecution of political opponents and the concentration of great powei 
in the person of the Emperor. Yet it was symbolic of the cleavage 
between those who were interested primarily in political liberty and 
those who were chiefly devoted to social justice that certain Socialists 
supported the Empire in its early years in the hope that it would intro¬ 
duce economic and social reforms. 

In 1869, as popular dissatisfaction with the imperial government in¬ 
creasingly manifested itself, an attempt was^made to transform the re¬ 
gime into a “Liberal Empire,” although the problem of whether a 
Ministry’s first responsibility was to the legislature or to the Emperoi 
still was not clearly resolved. The disastrous Franco-Prussian Wai 
of 1870 intervened before the new constitutional experiment could be 
carried very far; and in September a new revolt in Paris overthrew 
the government and established a Third Republic. 

Thus the agitated years between 1815 and 1870 had brought nc 
clear agreement upon fundamental political principles and institutions 
if anything, the political problem had grown more complicated as tht 
supporters of both monarchical and republican government were dividec 
among themselves into supporters of Bourbons, Orleans, and Bonapartes 
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those favoring a moderate republic, and those favoring radical social re¬ 
form. Yet there was one gain: each of the different regimes had ex¬ 
perimented with some form of parliament; and if the problem of the 
relation of executive to legislature had never been worked out, a con¬ 
siderable degree of familiarity with parliamentary institutions had been 
gained and the new Republic could therefore draw upon a valuable store 
of political and parliamentary experience. 

II. THE POLITICAL HERITAGE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
Early Crises 

For many years after the collapse of the Empire the life of the Re¬ 
public was anything but secure. The first elections actually resulted 
in the victory of a Royalist majority; and it was only because the mo¬ 
narchists could not agree which king to restore that the Republic, more 
or less by default, was permitted to survive. In addition, in 1871, the 
city of Paris, which had precipitated every successful revolution since 
1789, again revolted and established a government known as the Com¬ 
mune. This time, however, the revolt was mercilessly crushed, and the 
very vigor with which the provisional government suppressed the Com¬ 
munards reassured the mass of non-Parisian voters that a Republican 
government could also be conservative and stable. Yet the new prestige 
of the Republic was purchased at the price of bitter hatred, and the 
memory of the martyrs of the Commune is still cherished by Paris 
workers. 

It was not until 1875 that France acquired the makeshift constitu¬ 
tion under which the country lived, somewhat to its own surprise, until 
1940—a far longer ]>eriod than any of the earlier French constitutions, 
clear, logical, and comprehensive as they may have been, had endured. 
The new constitution was really a succession of three laws—on the 
organization of the Public Powers, the organization of the Senate, and 
the relations between the Public Powers—which were passed by a com¬ 
bination of Republicans and moderate Royalists who were tired of long 
delay, eager for some kind of definite political order, and willing to com¬ 
promise on a set of laws # which could easily he adapted to a restored 
monarchy. 

According to these laws, a bicameral parliament was set up consist¬ 
ing of a Chamber of Deputies elected by universal suffrage and a Senate 
chosen by various elected officials. The two chambers meeting in joint 
session (under the title of National Assembly) had the power to elect a 
President of the Republic for a term of seven years. The National 
Assembly could also, when each chamber had adopted a resolution to 
that effect, meet to amend the constitutional laws by a majority vote. 
Ministers were collectively responsible to the chambers for the general 
policy of the government, and individually responsible for their personal 
acts. With the consent of the Senate, the President could dissolve the 
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Chamber of Deputies before the expiration of its term of office (four 
years) apd call new elections. 

THE SIXTEENTH OF MAY 

It was not long before these laws met their first severe test. The 
President of.the Republic, Marshal MacMahon, was a Royalist and a 
strong partisan of the Church. When the Chamber of Deputies (of 
which the Republicans had by this time won control) passed an anti¬ 
clerical resolution, MacMahon rebuked the Chamber; and on the 
famous Sixteenth of May, 1877, the Premier, Jules Simon, resigned 
in protest, as MacMahon had hoped he would. The President’s action 
in appointing a proclerical Ministry which lacked the confidence of the 
Chamber of Deputies already appeared to lie an attack on parliamentary 
principles; and when he proceeded to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, 
with the consent of a bare majority of the Senate, the danger to the 
Republic was extreme. In the electoral campaign which followed, the 
Republican slogan “Clericalism—there is the enemy” proved an effective 
successor to Voltaire’s “Ecrasez l’infame.” MacMahon’s Supporters 
were decisively beaten, and in 1879 the President resigned his office. 

The episode had an enduring effect upon French history. Not only 
did it confirm faithful Republicans in their fear that any strong ruler 
might imitate the two Napoleons and overthrow the Republic, but from 
this time on the dissolution of parliament in case of disagreement bet¬ 
ween the Ministry and the parliamentary majority was not regarded, as 
in Great Britain, as a normal part of the parliamentary process. Instead, 
it was considered to be a weapon which would be used only by a poten¬ 
tial destrover of the Republic. From 1877 to the collapse of the Re¬ 
public in 1940 no other President dared make use of this power. 

MacMahon’s successor, Jules Grevy (1879-1887), was authentically 
Republican and sufficiently colorless to prevent anyone from fearing his 
aspirations. During his administration the Republic further strengthen¬ 
ed itself by instituting a series of educational reforms with the inten¬ 
tion of breaking the hold of the clergy on the minds of the youth of the 
country. The Jesuits and other teaching orders which refused to com¬ 
ply with the new rules were expelled from France; and in competition 
with those religious schools which survived there was founded a system 
of universal, free, and lay education which was intended to be secular 
and neutral toward religion. In practice, however, the teaching was 
ardently Republican, and the later safety of the French Republic often 
was attributed to its prowess in the battle for the minds of the children. 

THE BOULANGER EPISODE 

If Grevy’s term of office strengthened the Republic in this respect, 
it weakened it seriously in another. Charges of corruption which in¬ 
volved the son-in-law of the President himself helped to give the leaders 
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ol the Republic a reputation for dishonesty which seriously undermined 
the Republic’s prestige and destroyed much of the idealistic devotion 
which it had earlier inspired. 

The colorlessness as well as the corruption of the Grevy adminis¬ 
tration explain to some extent the phenomenal growth in popularity, in 
1886, of General Boulanger, the Minister of War, a young man of dash¬ 
ing appearance and questionable political aspirations. Winning elec¬ 
tion after election in different parts of France, Boulanger finally suc¬ 
ceeded in sweeping the city of Paris, the old stronghold of radical Re¬ 
publicanism. 

Boulanger’s intrigues against the Republic were marked by hesita¬ 
tion, cowardice, insincerity, and duplicity. Drawing his chief support 
from Royalists and Qericals, he also flirted with radical groups on the 
Left. At the psychological moment, when his friends urged him to 
overthrow the government by force, his nerve failed and he fled the 
country (1889). In 1891 he committed suicide on the grave of his 
mistress. 

The Boulanger fiasco made Royalists and Clericals appear absurd 
where earlier they had seemed formidable. But good Republicans shud¬ 
dered at the thought of what an able adversary might have done with 
the opportunities which Boulanger squandered, and the conviction that 
a popular hero, particularly a military one, was a menace to the Re¬ 
public became stronger than ever. 

THE DREYFUS AFFAIR 

The triumph of the Republic at this time led certain Clericals to 
reconsider their position and to think of reconciling themselves, or 
“rallying” to the Republic. In this attitude they were supported by 
Pope Leo XIII, who in 1892 called upon Catholics to accept the Repub¬ 
lican government. Unfortunately, such efforts at reconciliation (which 
might have simplified French politics by eliminating the religious issued 
were doomed by the crisis known as the Dreyfus affair. 

Certain Royalists and Clericals had held back from the ralliement 
because a new financial scandal involving high government officials had 
discredited the Republic and gave hope that the issue of anti-Semitism 
(Jewish bankers were also involved in the scandal) could be used to 
undermine the Republic. To this fire fuel was added by the news that 
a young Jewish army captain, Alfred Dreyfus, had been found guilty 
of selling military information to a foreign power (Germany) and con¬ 
demned to imprisonment on Devil's Island. In reality, Dreyfus had 
been convicted on insufficient evidence. By an extraordinary series of 
coincidences and accidents his family and their friends learned that im¬ 
portant officers of the French Army, including members of the general 
staff, knew that Dreyfus might be innocent and that the real culprit was 
probably a cosmopolitan adventurer, the nephew of General Walsin, 
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Major Esterhazy. Nevertheless, officers had connived at the suppres¬ 
sion and ultimately at the forgery of evidence, largely to conceal the cor¬ 
ruption, intrigues, and chaos which ruled in the Ministry of War. 

The charges against the army resulted temporarily in a wave of 
hysteria. To many people an attack uppn the army was an attack upon 
France itself, and it seemed far better that an innocent Jew should 
suffer than that the integrity of military commanders should be ques¬ 
tioned. Many others saw in the contest a final struggle between all| 
that stood for intolerance and reaction on the one side and justice and 
liberty on the other. The issue was one which destroyed friendships 
and divided families. In general, however, those who wished to main¬ 
tain the conviction of Dreyfus were the Royalists, Clericals, militarists, 
super-patriots, and those who hated Jews, Protestants, and foreigners. 
On the other side were most of the staunch Republicans, the anti¬ 
clericals, and the Socialists. One of the noteworthy aspects of the 
struggle was the extent to which intellectuals like the writers Emile 
Zola and Anatole France and the painter Claude Monet, together with 
many scholars and teachers, deserted their studies and studios and joined 
with practical politicians like Clemenceau and Jean Jaures in a struggle 
for truth and justice. In the long run these ideals outweighed the irra¬ 
tional appeals to the honor of the army and the glory of France, and 
Dreyfus was liberated and restored to the army. Yet even after Ester- 
hazy and the forger, Henry, had confessed, many anti-Dreyfusards main¬ 
tained their earlier ideas. Some simply refused to believe the evidence,' 
while others insisted quite frankly that justice was less important than 
order and national power. 

One other aspect of the case is worth noting. This most sensational 
of French political controversies was one which rested almost com¬ 
pletely in the realm of ideals and principles and not of material interests. 
In other countries attention might center upon economic and material 
issues. In France justice and liberty were themselves issues; a concern 
with issues of principle has continued to be characteristic of French 
politics. 

THE ANTICLERICAL REACTION 

Some of the Republicans who triumphed in the struggle over Drey¬ 
fus were as fanatical as their most reactionary opponents, and they 
now turned their fury against the Church. The Combes Ministry, 
which came into office in 1902 (Combes himself had been trained for 
the priesthood), led the attack. Government officials and army officers 
were discriminated against if they went to Mass or sent their children 
to church schools; and in 1905 the famous Separation Laxv not only re¬ 
voked the government’s power over the appointment of bishops (a change 
which the Church welcomed) but deprived the Church of all financial 
support from the government and vested ownership of all churches in 
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the government, although religious congregations were permitted to 
continue to use them without payment. The provisions of this law were 
bitterly resented and resisted by faithful Catholics, and although the 
government soon relaxed the rigidity of its enforcement, the religious 
issue continued to have great political importance until the outbreak 
of the war of 1914-18. The law had one unintentional consequence, 
however: only those who were ready to accept a life of sacrifice and 
poverty were now tempted to enter the priesthood, atid their devotion 
to their work and the sharing of the poverty of their parishioners added 
to their popularity. 

The Inter-War Period 

World War I apparently left the Republic more firmly established 
than ever. The final victory redounded to its credit. The clerical 
issue seemed to be less important. The country passed through a series 
of financial crises from 1924 to 1928. but it was not until the coincidence 
of the economic depression of the early 1930’s with the rise of Fascism 
in Germany and with new financial scandals that the Republic was again 
in danger. In January 1934, Stavisky, a Jew of Russian origin (and 
therefore a fit subject for anti-Semitic and nationalist propaganda) com¬ 
mitted suicide as the result of financial manipulations which could have 
been carried on only with the friendly tolerance of high government 
officials. The Cabinet of Premier Camille Chautemps, by trying to hush 
up the scandal, gave ammunition to those who charged that the govern ¬ 
ment from top to bottom was corrupt and was conniving with swindlers 
and thieves. On February 6, 1934, a great mob, reminiscent of those 
which had made revolutions in the past, but a mob which was Fascist 
rather than Leftist, attacked the Chamber of Deputies. The police, with 
great difficulty, held it in check, but the Ministry of Edouard Daladier 
(who had succeeded Chautemps) resigned. A government of national 
unity, including representatives of both Right and Left, was formed un¬ 
der a former President, Gaston Doutnergue. However, when Doumergue 
demanded additional powers and began to make use of the radio to 
build support of his policies, the Frenchman’s fear of a strong man re¬ 
turned; by November he was out of office. 

THE POPULAR FRONT 

The February riots had a more lasting consequence. The strength 
of the anti-Republican mob was a shock to loyal Republicans every¬ 
where. In the face of the Fascist menace the “republican discipline” 
of older times was revived and the great parties and organizations of 
the Left drew together in the Popular Front of 1935. Three major 
parties, the Radical Socialists (the moderate lower middle class party), 
the Socialists, and the Communists, together with minor groups, adopted 
a common program and formed a common front for the election of 1936 
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and won a substantial, though not overwhelming victory. Leon Blum, 
the leader of the Socialist Party, and a Jew, became Premier (a fact 
which gave further encouragement to anti-Semitism among the 
Rightists). 

Blum faced an almost insuperable task. His government was. 
expected to resist Fascism abroad, to maintain international peace, and 
win social and economic reforms at home. The tasks were not easily 
reconciled. An aggressive Hitler could be thwarted only by a policy 
which risked war and sacrificed butter to cannon. Social reforms like 
the shorter working day were inconsistent with the increased produc¬ 
tion of munitions; the labor which produced armaments could not be 
used to raise the standard of living; and the expense of rearmament was 
a serious competitor with the cost of social insurance and other re¬ 
forms. Since Germany was both more populous and more highly indus¬ 
trialized than France, a France which wished to defend itself had to 
make exceptional sacrifices of a most unpleasant character. 

The Blum government concentrated first of all upon social reform, 
passing a series of laws which provided for collective bargaining, the 
raising of wages, nationalization of the munitions industry, the forty-hour 
week, aid to the farmers and reorganization of the Bank of France. But 
the reforms of the Popular Front took place in an atmosphere of great 
social tension. The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War intensified the 
bitterness between the Right and the Left and to some extent revived 
the clerical issue, although several eminent Catholics, including the 
Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Verdier, refused to support Franco. 

Within a relatively short time the Popular Front showed serious, 
cracks. The Communists, from the very beginning, had refused to 
share responsibility for government policies by accepting posts in the 
Cabinet, and soon it was clear that a large section of the more conserva¬ 
tive Radical Socialists were unwilling to support the more radical mea¬ 
sures of the Blum government. One year after its great victory of 
1936 the first Popular Front Cabinet was obliged to resign, following 
a defeat in the Senate; and in the following months it became apparent 
that no government could provide the firmness and leadership needed to 
meet the combination of crises. The precedent had already been set in 
earlier years of granting “full powers’’ to the executive to issue laws 
by simple decree, subject only to later parliamentary ratification, and 
during the last years of the Third Republic’s life there was an increasing 
tendency for such “emergency” powers to become a regular and neces¬ 
sary part of the political order. 

Perhaps the most shattering evidence of Cabinet unstability was 
the Cabinet crisis in March 1940 (the month Hitler’s armies invaded 
Norway) and the fact that the country was on the verge of a second 
crisis when the Germans invaded the Low Countries in May. Thus the 
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government did pot have the full confidence and support of the country 
at the time of its greatest trial, and the military disaster was intensified 
by the absence of effective political leadership. 

III. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND INFLUENCE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

The Multi-Party System Under the Third Republic 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the Third Republic, 
at least to the Englishman or the American, was the apparent confusion 
of the party system, In contrast to the two great parties of Great 
Britain or the United States, France had several—exactly how many no 
pne ever was quite sure. On the Left there were three large and fairly 
well-organized parties: the Radical Socialists (the party of the anti¬ 
clerical lower middle class: the small shopkeepers, the less successful 
professional men, and the small farmers) ; the Socialists; and, on the 
extreme Left, the Communists. On the Right the political situation 
was less clear, for the groupings were looser and the organizations less 
highly developed. In general there were two principal groups, the Re¬ 
publican Democratic Federation on the far Right and the Democratic 
Alliance, whose members ranged from the middle-Right to the Center. 
Both groups were conservative economically, but the Democratic Alli¬ 
ance, particularly in the years before World War I, was both anticlerical 
and strongly Republican, while the Republican Democratic Federation 
was socially conservative, standing for the Church and the family. 

From the extreme Right to the extreme Left, and in the interstices 
between the major parties, were smaller groups, like the Popular Dem ¬ 
ocrats, the forerunner of the M.R.P. Without counting those political 
groups which were limited to a single region, like Alsace, or which ran 
only two or three candidates, there were ordinarily about a dozen groups 
among which voters might choose. It was unusual, however, for more 
than six or seven groups to run candidates in the same district; and only 
the three large Leftist parties made a serious effort to run candidates in 
the majority of districts. Thus there was no uniformity of choice 
throughout the country, and even with so large a number of parties, the 
election results did not catch the exact strength of every shade of opinion. 

Even this picture, moreover, is an oversimplification. Particularly 
in the Center and on the Right there was little uniformity 1>etween the 
names of the national political organization, the names of the political 
groupings in the Chamber of Deputies, and the names of the political 
groupings in the Senate. People elected under the same party banner 
might belong to quite different groups in the Chamber and the Senate, 
while men elected to different parties might unite to form a single parlia¬ 
mentary group. Members of the same group might have one name in 
the Chamber and another in the Senate. And the names themselves 
might be quite misleading. A group unenthusiastic about the Re¬ 
public and about democracy was called the Republican Democratic Feder- 
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ation. Almost every group which included the word “Left” in its title 
(Republicans of the Left, Independents of the Left) sat in the Center 
or toward the Right. Even the word “Socialist” had a tendency lo 
move toward the Center. In a somewhat oversimplified but basically 
accurate translation of party names into American terminology, socialist 
meant democratic, radical meant center, Left meant Right, Right meant 
reactionary, and Independent might mean Fascist. 

In a way, this nomenclature responded to the desire of many French¬ 
men to vote “always to the Left,” not so much because they favored 
the programs of the Leftist parties as because they wanted to vote as 
forcefully as possible against the forces of clericalism and reaction. The 
most conspicuous way of showing one’s hostility to the reactionaries of 
the Right was to vote as far to the Left as possible. Foreign observers 
used to comment upon the spectacle of moderately prosperous peasant 
proprietors solemnly voting Socialist. Such a vote did not necessarily 
mean that the voter wanted a program of radical social reform (not to 
mention a proletarian revolution), particularly if such reform proved 
expensive. As the saying went, the French voter’s heart was on the 
Left, but his pocket was on the Right. Voters resembled the peasant 
who said: “Always to the Left—but no farther.” The “always to the 
Left” proved that the voter was solidly and reliably Republican and 
anticlerical; and it was characteristic of French politics that a party 
which was socially somewhat conservative but staunchly anticlerical was 
regarded as more Leftist than a party which advocated social reform 
but supported the Church. 

Lack of Party Discipline 

A second characteristic of the Third Republic was the weakness of 
party discipline. In contrast to his British counterpart, the French¬ 
man who won a seat in the Chamber of Deputies was elected largely as 
the result of his own efforts and was less likely to ride into office be¬ 
cause of the popularity of his party’s leader or because of the efficiency 
of his national party organization. Election depended largely upon his 
own personality, his personal friendships, and the promises and favors 
he could offer his constituents. 

Campaigns usually were quite informal. Outside Paris there were 
few spectacular rallies and mass meetings of the type to which Amer¬ 
icans and Englishmen are accustomed. Instead the candidate, whether 
he represented a large city or a rural area, simply would let it be known 
that he would be in a cafe in a certain quarter of the city or in a certain 
village at a given time. Anyone who cared might come around, have a 
drink, talk, and ask questions. Workers, peasants, and small trades¬ 
men, simple but shrewd, would make their appearance; the deputy might 
say a few words, perhaps assuring his listeners of his unimpeachable 
Republicanism and of the need for constant vigilance against the forces 
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of the Right. Much of the time would be left for questions. Issues of 
national importance could be raised but more often the questioners were 
interested in local matters: why a certain road had not been repaired, 
why the tax on a local commodity had been raised, and perhaps why the 
deputy himself did not patronize local tradesmen. Thus to the deputy 
it was always obvious that he was regarded, not as a member of a dis¬ 
ciplined national movement, but as the representative of the inhabitants 
and the interests of his district. 

The importance of party lines was further weakened by the system 
of double balloting. If, on the first voting day, one of the candidates 
had a majority of all the votes cast in his district ('that is, more votes 
than all of his opponents combined), he would be elected. Otherwise, 
there would be a second ballot one week later. Since there were four 
or five'or six candidates in most districts (in 1932 there were 3,617 
contestants for 615 seats), the second ballot was necessary in from one- 
half to two-thirds of the districts. On this ballot the candidate with 
the highest number of votes was elected, whether he had a clear majority 
or not. 

During the week which intervened between the two ballots there 
was active bargaining among the candidates. Voters whose favorite 
candidates stood toward the bottom of the list switched to one of the 
leading contestants, and the leading candidates tried to persuade the less 
popular ones to withdraw from the contest and to throw them their 
support. Frequently favors were promised to the smaller party groups 
and their leaders and candidates in return for their help. The result 
was that a successful candidate might feel gratitude to several party 
groups instead of being dependent upon just one. 

One of the great strengths of the Leftist parties was the practice 
called “republican discipline” by which, on the second ballot, all of the 
Leftist parties were supposed to throw their strength behind the Leftist 
candidate who had the best chance of winning. Even when certain 
Leftist candidates (notably the Communists before 1936) refused to, 
withdraw, many or most of their supporters would none the less switch 
to the Leftist wwth the best chance of election, usually the center candi • 
date. Thus a Rightist candidate with a large plurality on the first 
ballot might find himself squeezed out on the second. In the 1932 elec¬ 
tion, for example, in the district of Poligny (Jura) the Rightist candi¬ 
date received 5,946 votes on the first ballot; the Radical Socialist, 4,473 : 
the Socialist candidate, 1,335; and the Communist, 575. On the second 
ballot, the Socialist candidate withdrew and received only five votes. 
The Communist candidate did not withdraw, but his votes fell to 101. 
The vote of the Rightist candidate rose to 6,334. But the victor was the 
Radical Socialist whose vote rose to 6,389 because of the help of those 
who had first voted Socialist or Communist. 
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In those districts where there were other Rightist or Center candi¬ 
dates, votes would also be merged on the Right; but the Rightist par¬ 
ties never succeeded in working the system with the same skill as the 
Leftist parties. 

The result of such an electoral system on both the Right and the 
Left was that a successful candidate knew that election and re-election 
depended, not upon the support of his party machine as in Great Britain, 
but upon his ability to satisfy the leaders of several different political 
groups in his district. The dissatisfaction of even one of these groups 
might in the future cost him his seat. In a crisis, therefore, in contrast 
to the member of the House of Commons, he was more likely to vo*c 
according to the public opinion of his local district than according to 
the decision of his party leaders. It was only on the extreme Left (in 
the Communist Party and to some extent in the Socialist) that party 
discipline was truly rigid. In other parties the prestige and power of 
the leaders was reduced by the fact that they could not with any cer¬ 
tainty command the support of their nominal followers. 

Coalition Governments and Ministerial Instability 

Under the Third Republic 

The multiplicity of parties meant that in France, unlike Great 
Britain and the United States, no one party could hope to win a ma¬ 
jority of the seats in parliament. Every government necessarily was a 
coalition, representing several parties and dependent upon the support 
of several parties. Sometimes the withdrawal of the support of a 
single parliamentary group would mean the loss of a parliamentary 
majority and therefore the overthrow of a Ministry. After the famous 
Sixteenth of May, 1877, dissolution lapsed into disuse and the Premier 
was left at the mercy of the competing interests and ambitions of the 
parliament. Even the deputies of his own party were not bound to 
him by effective ties of discipline. Success depended upon his ability 
to balance and reconcile the interests of several party groups, and per¬ 
haps of several factions within his own party. 

The result was a constant succession of ministerial crises. In the 
course of the seventy years from 1870 to 1940 France had more than 
one hundred different Ministries. In Great Britain a Prime Minister 
whose party won a clear majority of the seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons could count on four or five years in office, but French Premiers 
were lucky if they could stay in office a single year. In Great Britain 
a Cabinet could, and can, work out a coh^ent and forceful policy to be 
applied during the following three or four years. But in France a 
Ministry had to make its plans almost from day to day. Only rarely 
could it assume with certainty that it would still be in power a few 
weeks hence. The presence of leaders of several parties in the Cabinet 
meant that any policy which offended even a single member of the coah- 
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tion might have to be reframed. Members of the same Cabinet did not 
necessarily, as in Great Britain, share die same broad political assump¬ 
tions, and they were not bound by loyalty to a Premier of another party. 
Instead, they tended to look upon one another as rivals for public 
favor and even as potential enemies. One of the parties to a coalition 
might be in the Cabinet one day and out of the Cabinet and in the oppo¬ 
sition the next. In part, the ease with which Cabinets could be over¬ 
thrown provided a powerful temptation to intrigue in the hope of im¬ 
proving one’s position as the result of a Cabinet crisis. 

The frequent shifts in Cabinets did not, however, involve a succes¬ 
sion of giddy changes in policy. If, for example, one of the parties on 
the Left withdrew its support from a coalition, the coalition might re¬ 
group itself, either by adding strength from the Center (thereby shift¬ 
ing its policy a bit toward the Right), or by regrouping even farther to 
the Left than before. In either case, the new Ministry often contained 
many members of the old. The Premier himself might be the same, or 
he might yield his post to another minister (perhaps a member of his 
own party) and occupy instead an important ministry. It was quite 
possible for the same foreign minister to serve under several different 
Premiers; and it was not unusual for the bulk of ministers in one Cabinet 
to continue to serve in its successor, perhaps retaining the same posts, 
perhaps trading among themselves or with the newcomers. 

This process of dropping a few ministers, adding a few ministers, 
and reshuffling the posts was popularly known as “replastering.” Each 
time a Cabinet fell, the President of the Republic would try to find a 
possible Premier who could group around him men from enough parties 
to command the support of a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The man to whom the Premiership was offered would then enter upon 
negotiations with different party groups, trying to find a policy on 
which all could agree and trying to distribute important posts in such 
a way as to satisfy all of them. Some Premiers, drawn from the Center 
parties, mere flexible enough to plan Ministries based first on a coali¬ 
tion of the Center and the Left and then of the Center and the Right. 
Sometimes the negotiations would go on for days, and sometimes the 
President would have to try four or five different Premiers before he 
could find one capable, at that moment, of forming a successful Cabinet. 
Several members of the same party might be potential Premiers—a situa¬ 
tion inconceivable in Great Britain where the leader of the party is 
always Prime Minister when that party is in power. 

Under this system considerable continuity in individual Ministries 
was likely and an extreme shift in policy from one Cabinet to the next 
unlikely, since many of the same people would be in both. But no one 
Cabinet or Premier could plan with certainty or vigor. Any policy 
might be destroyed by a Cabinet crisis resulting from the defection of a 
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minor party on an entirely different policy. Indeed, any forceful policy 
at all was likely to offend one or another of the parties in the coalition. 
Men could compromise more easily on inaction than on action. Long- 
range planning, clear-out policies, effective and decisive action all were 
hazardous. 

Such a handicap was not too dangerous in times of peace and pros¬ 
perity, and something might even be said for the representation in the 
Cabinet of such a variety of opinions. But in times of economic or 
political or international crisis—and such crises were chronic from 1933 
on—almost any kind of action was better than inaction. 

The Weakness of the Executive Under the Third Republic 

Frenchmen used often to ask whether it was the weakness of the 
parties which weakened the executive or whether it was the weakness 
of the executive which weakened the parties. Each form of infirmity, 
in fact, intermixed with and encouraged the other. 

Many Frenchmen attributed the executive’s weakness to the loss, 
after 1877, of the power of dissolution. Since deputies knew that their 
own seats were safe for four years, regardless of what happened to the 
Ministry, there was nothing but a sense of responsibility to keep them 
from overthrowing a government for light or casual reasons. In addi 
tion, the executive’s weakness was increased by the fact that the Senate, 
unlike the British House of Lords, claimed, and occasionally exercised, 
the power to overthrow a government. 

As we have seen, however, the strength of the British Prime 
Minister lies not so much in his power of dissolution as in the fact that 
he is leader of a party holding a majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons. Private members know that they are largely dependent 
upon his popularity and upon the party organization for re-election. In 
France there was no possible parallel to this situation. A Premier 
could not even control his own party with certainty, not to mention the 
other parties necessary to a successful coalition. 

As a result, the typical Premier in France ’was not the popular 
leader of a large party who commanded the loyalty of a disciplined 
following. Often he belonged to a very minor party or to no party at 
all. He was a man skilled in the making of combinations, in bringing 
together incompatible groups. He was a specialist in political appease¬ 
ment and in the art of surviving from day to day. It was best for him 
to offend no one, to have friendships in all parties ; and since the politi¬ 
cian without enemies is likely to be a man without strong character or 
convictions, the government of France too often was led by men of 
insufficient vision who stood for little more than political opportunism. 

It would be wrong, of course, to say that a system which produced 
a Clemenceau or a Poincare was incapable of providing effective leader¬ 
ship. But such men were likely to come in time of crisis and to be 
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tolerated only so long as the crisis lasted. Increasingly, it was ap¬ 
parent that the Chamber would not support a man of real stature with 
a definite program. 

Thus, if there was any need which was generally recognized and 
which the framers of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic were 
called upon to meet, it was the creation of an executive strong enough 
to provide leadership without at the same time threatening the survival 
of democratic and parliamentary government. 

Indirect Elections 

In France under the Third Republic, deputies loved to talk about 
the mandates and decisions rendered by “universal suffrage.” In prac¬ 
tice, however, neither the monarchists who assented to the organic laws 
which comprised the country’s constitution nor the Republicans who re¬ 
membered the plebiscitary exploits of the two Napoleons and the popular 
support for Boulanger felt' much tenderness toward direct popular votes. 
Deputies were elected directly by their constituents ; but in other res¬ 
pects political leaders showed a decided preference for indirect rather 
than direct democracy. 

As a result, the President, who was intended to occupy a position 
of dignified impotence similar to that of the King in England, was 
elected by the members of the Chamber of Deputies and of the Senate 
sitting in joint session as the National Assembly. There was to be no 
possibility that a popular leader, after a stunning popular electoral tri¬ 
umph, might overthrow the parliament. The President was to be the 
creature of parliament, which might be counted upon to select safe men. 
Significantly, the National Assembly repeatedly refused to elect men of 
the first stature, like Georges Clemenceau and Aristide Briand, who 
would have increased the prestige—and the power—of the presidency. 

The Senate too was chosen by indirect election. In each depart¬ 
ment there was an electoral college made up of officials who had them¬ 
selves been elected to public office: deputies from the department, 
members of the general council of the department, members of the arron- 
dissement councils of the department, and delegates chosen by municipal 
councils within the department. The elections were arranged in such 
a way as to favor the small towns, the stronghold of moderate Republi¬ 
canism, as against the big cities. One-third of the members of the Senate 
were elected every three years to serve for terms of nine years—an 
arrangement which kept the Senate from responding quickly to any 
change in public sentiment, since the voters would first have to elect 
new officials for their local governments who would, in turn, over a period 
of years replace the Senate. 

Finally, the French voter had a less direct part than the British 
voter in the choice of Ministries. Under Great Britain’s two-party 
system, one party generally receives a clear majority of the seats in the 
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House of Commons, and its leader inevitably becomes Prime Minister 
Therefore, when the British citizen votes for his local candidate for 
Parliament, he knows that he is really voting for the party and the 
Prime Minister he wants to see in power. But in France it was clear 
that no party could win a majority, and it was impossible to predict 
what kind of coalition would be formed or who would lead it. The 
Premier was not the choice of the people but a man who could make a 
combination of parties which the Chamber of Deputies would support. 
Thus the British Prime Minister is in fact chosen by the voters of the 
country; but the French Premier was the creature of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Lack of Responsibility 

The cumulative effect of all these characteristics was to create a 
system which was responsible in form but not in fact. It is true that 
the Cabinet was responsible to the Chamber of Deputies and, if the 
Senate insisted, to the Senate. But responsibility in any deeper sense 
was lacking. 

In the first place, the opposition was not responsible. In Great 
Britain it is assumed that if the government of one party is defeated, the 
party which defeats it must take office in its turn and make good its pro¬ 
mises and criticisms. If it does not like the way the government handles 
things, it must be prepared to do better itself. It cannot criticize the 
government for not doing the impossible, because it may be asked to 
prove its words. But in France under the Third Republic it was not 
unusual for a government to be overthrown through the combined efforts 
of completely incompatible groups. A government of the Center, for 
example, might be defeated by an alliance of Rightist and Leftist groups. 
Yet the Rightist and Leftist groups would never be able to form a joint 
Ministry of their own. Those who defeated the government felt no res¬ 
ponsibility for replacing it. The old Cabinet would be “replastered/' 
and most of those who had voted against it would continue to vote 
against the new Cabinet, attacking and criticizing without presenting any 
effective alternatives. 

Even more serious was the difficulty of enforcing the responsibility 
to the electorate. Usually, the first Ministry to be formed after an elec¬ 
tion reflected more or less accurately the opinion expressed in that elec¬ 
tion. The leader of the party receiving the largest vote might be asked 
to form the first Ministry, and the Chamber would hesitate for a while 
to vote against a Ministry which seemed to have the support of public 
opinion. Yet within a few months the honeymoon would be over. Dis¬ 
sident deputies and parties would return to the game of overthrowing 
Ministries, and eventually a Cabinet would come to power whose political 
tendencies differed considerably from those presumably endorsed by the 
voters (the drift being inevitably from the Left to the Right). Such 4n 

G.F.—4 
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occurrence would be impossible in Great Britain, unless a new election 
were held. But in France there was no corresponding consultation of 
the people. 

Because each government was a coalition, because deputies belong¬ 
ing to the same party did not necessarily vote together, and because, 
between elections, there might be several different Ministries based up¬ 
on different political combinations, it was peculiarly difficult for the 
voter to judge parties by their record. If he disliked the policy of a 
Cabinet, he still could not tell which, if any, of the parties composing 
5t was responsible, for only those can be held responsible who have 
power; and in France no party clearly held power. 

To say this is not to suggest that the political institutions of the 
Third Republic were irrational. In terms of political theory, it would 
not be difficult to justify a system which represented a blending of 
political desires and tendencies rather than the crude dictation of a 
majority to a minority. Particularly in a country like France, where 
so many divisions existed, it might be maintained that the only truly 
representative government was one which represented the inherent 
complexity of French politics. Regardless of the theoretical justifi¬ 
cation, however, the practical fact was that such a government lacked 
strength and decisiveness at a time when these qualities were more im¬ 
portant than any others. 

IV. FROM THE THIRD REPUBLIC TO THE FOURTH 
The End of the Third Republic 

The military disaster of 1940 left France stunned, bewildered, and 
divided; and the events of the summer of 1940 are to be understood in. 
terms rather of confusion and despair than of deliberate betrayal. Yet 
the consequences, in certain respects, would have been much the same 
in either case. 

On June 16 a new Cabinet was formed under the leadership of 
Marshal Petain, a hero of World War I but a man now known for his 
clerical and authoritarian sympathies. Negotiations were promptly 
opened for an armistice, which was signed on June 22, and the National 
Assembly (the Chamber of Deputies and Senate in joint session) was 
convened at Vichy to ratify the agreement. At the same time, the de¬ 
mand was made that the Assembly vote “all power to the Government 
of the Republic under the authority and signature of Marshal Petain,” 
who was to frame a new constitution (to be ratified by popular vote) 
guaranteeing the rights of “work, family, and native country”—a vague 
but significant substitution for the traditional republican trinity of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Only 80 of the members of the National As* 
aembly dared to vote against this grant of authority; 569 accepted it. 
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The Vichy Regime 

Marshal Petain never promulgated his new constitution ; his govern* 
ment throughout its life had its legal basis in the provisional grant of 
powers. However, he proceeded to issue a series of “Constitutional 
Instruments” which repealed the constitutional provision for the election 
of a President, abolished the responsibility of the government to the 
legislature, and ended its legislative powers. From this time on, Petain 
himself held all legislative power, and ministers were responsible to him. 

The announced aim of the Petain government was to bring about 
a national regeneration, free of the vices which were thought to have* 
destroyed France under the Third Republic. Masonic lodges (which 
were regarded as a Republican political machine) were dissolved and 
their members deprived of government office. Organizations of workers 
and employers were disbanded, and state organization of industry was 
introduced under organizing committees which rapidly fell under the 
control of big business. Attempts were made to introduce religious edu¬ 
cation into the schools, and subsidies were given to Catholic schools. 
In addition, under pressure from the Nazis, the government introduced 
anti-Semitic policies of such severity as to evoke formal protests from 
both Catholic and Protestant leaders. 

The Resistance and the Liberation 

At first, the growth of any movement of resistance to the Petain 
government and the victorious Germans was slow and difficult. 

Until November 1942 (when the entire country was occupied by 
German troops) France was divided into two zones. The German 
Army occupied the northern half of the country and a strip along the 
Atlantic coast, while the remainder of the southern half (“Unoccupied 
France”) retained a semblance of independence. For a time, especially 
in the southern part, there was a tendency to wait and see whether the 
war might not end quickly and whether the Petain government might 
not be successful in restoring France. 

From the very beginning, however, General de Gaulle, at the time 
comparatively unknown to the masses of the French people, rallied a 
group of “Free French” in London and appealed to the people of his 
country to resist. At first, he had little popular support, but as people 
recovered from their bewilderment, as the Petain government revealed its 
undemocratic character, as the Germans drafted labor for work in 
Germany, and as the stubborn British defense showed that the war was 
not over, a resistance movement grew. Many young men escaped to 
join De Gaulle’s army, and many more joined in the work of the under¬ 
ground. After the German attack on the Soviet Union in the summer 
of 1941, the French Communists took an outstanding part in the 
Resistance movement, but the movement included men of all other politi¬ 
cal opinions, from extreme Rightists to liberal Catholics and Socialists. 
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Workers and intellectuals provided the most recruits, and dominant 
political opinions were decidedly to the Left. The political and economic 
program of the National Council of Resistance (which combined all of 
the leading resistance groups) called for the establishment of a provi¬ 
sional republican government headed by General de Gaulle ; the re¬ 
establishment of democracy with full freedom of thought, conscience, 
and expression, and with full equality of all citizens before the law ; 
and the institution of social and economic democracy through the 
destruction of the great “feudal” economic and financial interests and 
through a planned economy under which private interests would be 
sub-ordinated to the general interest. 

About the political ideas of General de Gaulle himself, there was 
considerably more doubt. It was known that he was a pious Catholic, 
and as an army officer he would naturally have been suspect to many 
good Republicans. Yet he proclaimed his loyalty to the Republic, and 
as the day of liberation approached he came personally to symbolize the 
spirit of the Resistance and to enjoy a prestige which alarmed those 
Republicans who continued to fear strong men in general and generals 
■jn particular. 

With the liberation of France in 1944, General de Gaulle became 
head of the Provisional Government. The first fourteen months fol¬ 
lowing the liberation have been called a “dictatorship by consent.” A 
consultative Assembly existed, but it was purely consultative. The 
Cabinet was chosen by De Gaulle and was responsible to him alone. 

The New Constitution 

The chief political problem at this time was the establishment of a 
new government. Whatever their other differences, the one thing on 
which practically all Frenchmen were agreed in the first months of the 
liberation was that France could not return to the constitution of the 
Third Republic. When the first legislative assembly was elected in 
October 1945, the people, by a vote of eighteen and one-half million 
to seven hundred thousand, decided that one of its tasks should be the 
framing of a new constitution, and France was governed for several 
months by a combined legislature and constitutional convention, which 
was known as the “Constituent Assembly.” 

But although the people were agreed on the need for a new constitu¬ 
tion, they were not agreed upon its nature. The different political par¬ 
ties had not developed their ideas carefully, and inevitably their attitudes 
Were influenced not just by their political principles but by the imme¬ 
diate demands of political strategy. 

When the Third Republic collapsed so ignominiously, it was natural 
for French thinkers and statesmen to engage in an earnest study of the 
causes of and remedies for France’s institutional weaknesses. Perhaps 
the most popular suggestions called for some strengthening of the execu- 
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tive according to a somewhat incongruous blending of American and 
British practices. It was urged that the President be elected by direct 
popular vote, a device which would increase his prestige and which 
might, by encouraging parties to unite behind a common candidate cap¬ 
able of winning a majority of the votes, facilitate the formation of broader 
political groupings able to support a strong government. In addition, it 
was proposed that the Premier (acting through the President) be em¬ 
powered to dissolve the legislature, as does the British Prime Minister, 
and that the Senate be deprived of any power to overthrow a Cabinet*- 
It was also hoped that a system of proportional representation, by em¬ 
phasizing the party allegiance of candidates, would strengthen the parfy 
organizations and therefore the Cabinets which they supported. 

Several of these proposals, however, were extremely controversial. 
As a matter of principle, most Leftists were opposed to any great streng¬ 
thening of the President. The memory of the two Napoleons and of 
General Boulanger was still fresh, and there was a strong tradition that 
only parliament should be the spokesman of “universal suffrage"; any 
system of checks and balances seemed designed to frustrate the will of 
the people by restricting the power of a legislative body chosen by the 
sacred device of “universal suffrage." Considerations of strategy rein¬ 
forced this view. In the election of October 1945 more than half of the 
votes were cast for Communist or Socialist candidates. If, as the Com¬ 
munists then hoped, the two parties could be united in a single workers* 
party under Communist leadership, the Communists would be able tot 
control parliament. But it was almost certain that, in a direct presi¬ 
dential election, General de Gaulle (who, whatever the precise 
nature of his other views, was extremely distrustful of Com¬ 
munists) would be the victorious candidate. The moral, there¬ 
fore, was that as much power as possible should be given parliament, 
and the executive should be kept weak and deprived of any direct popu¬ 
lar mandate. Nor should a second chamber of parliament be allowed, 
to check the will of the first. 

In contrast to the Communists, the progressive Catholic M.R.P. 
(which had won almost as many v6tes as the Communists in the Octo¬ 
ber elections and which at this time was devoted to De Gaulle) favored 
a stronger executive and a second chamber; while the third strong party, 
the Socialists, stood between the two and repeatedly proposed compro¬ 
mises which, in general, were closer to the Communist position. 

THE FIRST VERSION 

As a result, the first version of the constitution as presented to the 
voters in May 1946 placed almost complete authority in the hands of a 
single chamber, the National Assembly. There was no second chamber 
at all, although two advisory organs without real power, an Economic 
Council and the Council of the French Union, were set up. Both the 
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President and (in contrast to the Constitution of the Third Republic) 
the Premier were to be elected by the National Assembly. Some provi¬ 
sion was made for a highly restricted power of dissolving the National 
Assembly and calling new elections, but at the time of dissolution the 
Premier had to relinquish his own power to the President of the National 
Assembly. A Cabinet, however, was obliged to resign only after the 
Assembly had passed a motion of censure or refused to pass a motion of 
confidence—and since neither vote could be taken until a day after the 
making of a motion, the overthrowing of a ministry was less likely to be 
a casual and unconsidered action. 

General de Gaulle, who had resigned as President in January 1946 
following a series of controversies with the Left, maintained silence on 
the issue of ratification ; but the M.R.P. and the few remaining Radical 
Socialists, as well as the Rightist political organizations, urged a nega¬ 
tive vote. The Communists and Socialists, who had won a majority of 
the votes in the preceding election, urged ratification, as did the Com¬ 
munist-controlled C.G.T. 

To the general surprise, the constitution was rejected by a narrow 
margin. Apparently, enough Socialist voters failed to follow their 
leaders to provide a hostile majority of more than one million votes! 
(9,109,771 votes, or 47 per cent of the total, favored the constitution; 
10,272,586, or 53 per cent, opposed it). A new T Assembly had there¬ 
fore to be elected and a new constitution drafted. 

THE SECOND TRY 

In the new Constituent Assembly, elected in June 1946, the M.R.P. 
replaced the Communists as the largest party, hut the Communists and 
Socialists, when supported by deputies from “Overseas France" (p. 267) 
were still able, by a very slight margin, to outvote their opponents. As 
a result, the second version of the constitution was very much like the 
first, only a few not materially important concessions being made. A 
second chamber (the Council of the Republic—see p.. 135) was now 
created, but its powers were drastically limited. The National Assembly 
retained the sole power to make law. The power of appointing the 
Premier was restored to the President, but the Premier had to be ap¬ 
proved by the National Assembly before he could set up his Cabinet. 
The process of dissolution was made slightly easier, and the Economic 
Council, together with a High Council of the French Union and 
an Assembly of the French Union (p. 267), continued in an advisory 
capacity. Essentially, then, power continued to be concentrated 
in the National Assembly, and the executive remained very weak. 
Nonetheless, the M.R.P. (even while announcing its intention to 
seek amendments) decided to join with the Communists and 
Socialists in urging the voters’ acceptance. General de Gaulle, 
however, demanded the rejection of the constitution, and in this 
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attitude he was supported by the Radical Socialists and the parties 
of the Right. 

The results of the election were curiously indecisive. In the refer¬ 
endum of October 1946, 9,002,287 voters (53.6 per cent) supported the 
constitution; 7,790,856 (46.4 per cent) voted against; and 7,775,893 
eligible voters remained away from the polls. Thus the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic came into being with what General de Gaulle and 
his supporters claimed was the support of only 37 per cent of the 
population. 

Comparison of the Constitutions of the Third and Fourth Republics 

The Constitution of the Fourth Republic was drafted within the 
shadow of the Third Republic. To the foreigner remembering the storms 
of abuse heaped on the Constitution of the Third Republic after the 
collapse of 1940, it is the similarities between the two regimes which are 
most striking, not the differences. Yet certain changes were instituted 
in the new Constitution which sought to some degree to avoid the most 
unsatisfactory features of executive-legislative relations of the Third 
Republic. 

Most prominent is the concentration of political power in the lower 
house, now named the National Assembly. Under the Third Republic, 
the Senate’s share in the legislative process made it at least the co-equal 
of the Chamber. Moreover, Cabinet and Ministers were held account¬ 
able to both Chambers alike, and many a Government fell because of an 
adverse vote in the Senate. The Senate also shared in the election of 
the President of the Republic. In one particular, the Senate was in¬ 
tended to have even more power than the Giamher of Deputies, since it 
was with the advice and approval of the Senate that the President was 
empowered to dissolve the Chamber; but this power early fell into disuse 
(see p. 37). Nonetheless the Senate had vast prestige as well as in¬ 
fluence under the Third Republic, and it was widely felt among the 
framers of the new Constitution that the worst fault of the former 
regime had been this excessive power. 

Under the Fourth Republic the second chamber, the Council of the 
Republic, is a very pale shadow indeed of the old Senate. Cabinet res¬ 
ponsibility is specifically restricted to the National Assembly, and thus 
the Council of the Republic cannot cause the downfall of a government. 
Moreover, its legislative activities are sharply curtailed. The Constitu¬ 
tion declares that “The National Assembly alone shall vote the laws.” 
The Council of the Republic cannot even discuss bills which it initiates 
itself until they have been voted in first reading by the National Assem¬ 
bly. It can hold up legislation passed by the National Assembly for not 
more than tw r o months, a much shorter suspensive veto than that posses¬ 
sed by the House of Lords. The only potential power possessed by the 
Council of the Republic lies in the constitutional requirement for an 
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absolute majority in the Assembly if it is to override amendments passed 
by the Council by a similar vote. Thus the second chamber is extra¬ 
ordinarily limited in function. Moreover, the two new “consultative 
organs,” the Economic Council and the Council of the French Union, 
though potentially useful in themselves, are not part of Parliament, and 
thus provide no direct restraint on the National Assembly. 

By making it impossible for the second chamber to overthrow a 
Cabinet, the Constitution of the Fourth Republic places the burden of 
responsibility for executive-legislative relations squarely upon the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. In an attempt to make more direct the relation be¬ 
tween Premier and Assembly, the Premier-designate is required to prd 5 * 
sent himself and his program before the National Assembly and to 
win its approval by an absolute majority on a roll-call vote before he 
brings together his Cabinet. To prevent snap overthrows of govern¬ 
ments, there are one-day cooling periods before votes of confidence can 
be taken. Moreover, an absolute majority vote is needed in the National 
Assembly on a motion of confidence or censure before the Cabinet is 
forced automatically to resign. Potential power of dissolution, exercised 
by the President on the advice of the Cabinet, is also provided by the 
Constitution, but it can operate only under very restricted conditions: 
the National Assembly cannot be dissolved under any circumstances un¬ 
til it has been in existence for eighteen months; even after that period, 
the power of dissolution can be used only if the Assembly overthrows two 
Cabinets within an eighteen month period. All these provisions are 
somewhat half-hearted efforts to create more Cabinet stability, but they 
depend for their effect on the character of party discipline under the 
Fourth Republic and the degree to which parties are willing to work 
together for effective government. 

Certain changes were also made in the formal provisions for the 
President of the Republic. He remains as before the head of the state 
with the functions necessarily accruing thereto : promulgation of 
laws, accrediting and receiving ambassadors, titular Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces, and so forth. His former political 
power in selecting the Premier seems somewhat reduced by 
the provision that the latter has formally to be approved by 
the National Assembly before forming a Cabinet, but the 
difference here is perhaps more apparent than real. Of legislative pow¬ 
ers, he has almost none at all, for though he can return bills to the 
Assembly for a second consideration (see p. 157), the bills can be re¬ 
passed by a simple majority. It is rather in executive functions that 
the President of the Republic has gained under the new Constitution, 
In the Third Republic, he presided only over formal sessions of the 
Council of Ministers ; the Constitution of the Fourth Republic specifically 
states that he presides over this body, and more sessions seem to be 
held with him than was formerly the practice. Moreover, the President 
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of the Republic is also authorized to keep the records of these meetings, 
thereby designating him as the practical as well as formal element of 
continuity in case Cabinets fall with anything like the regularity of 
their fall under the Third Republic. 

Whether these changes will make the Fourth Republic in practice 
substantially different from the Third remains to be seen. Like alt 
constitutional systems, that of the Fourth Republic is but a framework 
which will be molded by the parties and personalities of the day. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR AMENDMENT 

Because of the slim margin in favor of its ratification, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Fourth Republic, in great contrast to the British and Ame¬ 
rican Constitutions, does not command the devotion or even the loyalty 
of the mass of French people. Under the circumstances, the provisions 
for amendment take on special significance. 

The process of amendment in France is considerably easier than in 
the United States, although the procedure sounds far more complicated. 
The first step is for the National Assembly to pass by an absolute majo¬ 
rity a resolution calling for amendment, and within three months to have 
a second reading of the same resolution, which must also be passed by an 
absolute majority of the Assembly, unless the Council of the Republic 
meanwhile has adopted the resolution by an absolute majority. There¬ 
after a bill embodying the revision is prepared and must pass in the 
ordinary way in both chambers, except that it needs a three-fifths vote 
in both the National Assembly and in the Council of the Republic 
or else a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly alone. 
If neither condition can be met, the amendment is submitted 
to the voters in a referendum. The existence of the Council 
of the Republic, however, cannot be changed, even by a two- 
thirds vote of the National Assembly, unless the Council of the Re¬ 
public itself consents or unless the voters approve the chapge in a re¬ 
ferendum. Moreover, no constitutional revision can be undertaken if 
any part of the mainland of France is occupied by foreign troops, a provi¬ 
sion designed to prevent a repetition of what happened in July 1940. 
Finally, the Constitution provides that the republican form of govern¬ 
ment itself cannot be amended. 

Since there is no process equivalent to judicial review in France, 
the Constitution has one additional safeguard: A Constitutional Com¬ 
mittee, made up of seven members elected by the National Assembly 
and three members elected by the Council of the Republic, in both cases 
from outside their own membership, with the presidents of both bodies 
ex officio and presided over by the President of the Republic, decides 
whether laws passed by the Assembly are in conformity with the Cons¬ 
titution. The President of the Republic and the Council of the Republic, 
by an absolute majority of its members, may jointly ask the committee 
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to look into the question of constitutionality. If the National Assem¬ 
bly and the Council of the Republic cannot be brought to agreement on 
the issue of constitutionality, the committee itself decides whether or 
not the law conflicts with the Constitution. If the law does, the National 
Assembly is asked to reconsider its action. And if the National Assem¬ 
bly persists in its original intention, the Constitution must be revised in 
accordance with the procedure outlined above. 

The one occasion on which the Constitutional Committee performed 
an important function was in June 1948 (during the Assembly elected 
in 1946), and then on an issue concerned not with revising the Consti¬ 
tution but with the interpretation of certain provisions of the Cons* 
titution. According to Article 20, whenever the Assembly adopted the 
procedure of Urgent Discussion (see p. 132), the Council was to give 
its opinion in the same period of time as was provided for debate by 
the rule of the Assembly. In one particular instance, the Assembly 
left the Council only 33 hours for its deliberations, and the Council 
protested. The Constitutional Committee upheld the Council on th# 
issue and the Assembly subsequently placed a minimum limit of three 
days for its proceedings under these rules. 

More significant is the fact that the Assembly and Council voted a 
resolution for amendment of eleven articles—7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, 22, 45, 
49, 50, and 52—in November 1950 and January 1951 respectively. 
Though further steps were then left to the Assembly elected in June* 
1951, the action reflected the growing dissatisfaction with the way vari¬ 
ous provisions of the Constitution had been working. In particular, the 
resolution for amendment envisaged some preliminary consideration of 
bills by the Council, and exchanges between the chambers : the removal 
of the requirement for an absolute majority in the Assembly on a bill 
for which the Assembly had rejected amendments proposed by the 
Council; the restriction of parliamentary immunity to the period in 
which Parliament is sitting (a provision aimed at Communist deputies 
who had been abusing their positions) ; simplification of the precedure 
for investiture of a Premier; removal of the necessity of an absolute 
majority for votes on investiture, confidence, and censure ; and change 
in the provisions for the selection of an interim government during a 
dissolution and the make-up of the bureau of the National Assembly. 
The material in the succeeding chapters indicates the reasons why 
changes were proposed in all these instances. Yet it must also be re¬ 
membered that such mechanical changes, perhaps for the very reason 
that they would make the present system work more satisfactorily and 
safeguard it against the pressures of undemocratic groups, are bound 
to be unsatisfactory to many Frenchmen, including those on the extreme 
left who seek to bring the French governmental system under their ex¬ 
clusive control, those on the right who still yearn to return to a Consti- 
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tution like that of the Third Republic, and the Gaullists to whom “the 
rule of parties” is itself abhorrent. 

V. FRENCH POLITICAL IDEAS 

The troubled history of the Third and Fourth Republics is evidence 
of the extent to which political principles, to a far greater degree than 
in Great Britain, remain in France the subject of bitter political contro¬ 
versy. Today the contest between parties is comprehensible only if one 
has some knowledge of the great political traditions which dominate 
the thinking of the contending groups. 

The “Ideas of 1789 ” 

The French Revolution, which provided French Republicanism 
with its political creed, shared much of its political philosophy with the 
American Revolution. Some of its leaders, like Lafayette, had fought 
for American independence, and many of its thinkers had been influenc¬ 
ed by the Declaration of Independence and the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. Both American and French liberals had read the writings of 
John Locke, and Americans like Thomas Jefferson had formed close 
friendships with men who prepared the intellectual program of the 
French Revolution. 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

In contrast to the United State, however, there were two dis¬ 
tinct intellectual currents in the French revolutionary stream. The one 
which ran closer to American thought was that of the philosophers of 
the “Enlightenment,” a group of thinkers in the middle and later part 
of the eighteenth century who believed that man was naturally a good 
and reasonable creature endowed with inalienable natural rights. Accor¬ 
ding to their creed, man, by using his reason, could discover the prin¬ 
ciples of a just society, and being good, he would act upon them. Once 
he was freed from political and religious tyranny, there would be cons¬ 
tant progress toward a perfect society. Thus the political philosophy 
of the Enlightenment was one of reason, individualism, humanitarianism, 
confidence in human progress and perfectibility, love of mankind, and 
hatred of religious superstition and political tyranny. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU 

The second current, which flowed from the thought of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-1778), was also characterized by a passionate hatred 
of tyrants. But where the philosophers of the Enlightenment exalted 
reason, Rousseau trusted to the uninstructed instinct of the ordinary citi¬ 
zen; and where the philosophers insisted upon the natural rights of 
the individual, Rousseau emphasized the interest of the community as a 
whole. Rousseau believed that the highest authority in any community 
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was the general will, the content of which was determined by a direct 
vote of all citizens. Men were to vote, however, not according to their 
selfish interests but according to their understanding of the interest of 
the community. It was inconceivable to Rousseau that a community 
of free men (for Rousseau, too, believed in the natural goodness of 
, man) should choose to pass tyrannical or unjust legislation. The ordi* 
nary citizen might be mistaken in his judgment, but he would always 
desire the welfare and freedom of all. Therefore, if ever a minority 
should differ from the majority, the minority should submit ; 
and if the minority refused to submit, it should be "forced 
to be free.” For Rousseau, unlike the authors of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, there were no "inalienable rights.” Popular 
sovereignty (that is, government by popular vote) and the 
rule of the majority were the important considerations. Where 
the philosophers of the Enlightenment were chiefly concerned with poli¬ 
tical liberty and its protection against the government, Rousseau was 
chiefly concerned with political equality and the right of all men to 
participate in their government. 

THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND OF THE CITIZEN 

The French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
(1789), which is the counterpart of the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. contained elements of both theories. The preamble, follow¬ 
ing the doctrine of natural rights, proclaimed that "forgetfulness or scorn 
for the rights of man are the only causes of public misfortunes and the 
corruption of governments.” The first two articles maintained that 
"Men are born and remain free and equal in rights; social distinctions 
can only be founded upon common utility,” and that “The aim of every 
political association is the conservation of the natural and imprescriptible 
rights of man; these rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance 
to oppression.” 

Article 3, however, introduced a Rousseauistic element: "The prin¬ 
ciple of all sovereignty resides essentially in the Nation; no body, no 
individual can exercise authority which does not expressly emanate from 
it.” Article 4 to some extent combined the two schools, declaring that 
"Liberty consists in being able to do everything which does not harm 
others: thus the exercise of the natural rights of man has no limits 
other than those which assure to other members of society the enjoyment 
of the same rights; these limits can only be determined by law.” Article 
6 (apart from its provision for representative government) followed 
Rousseau: “Law is the expression of the general will; all citizens have 
the right to participate personally, or by their representatives, in its 
formation; it should be the same for all, whether it protects or punishes. 
All citizens, being equal in its eyes, are equally eligible for all dignities, 
positions, and public offices, according to their capacity, and without 
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other distinction than that of their virtues and of their talents." 

Other articles in the Declaration protected men from arbitrary arrest, 
imprisonment, and punishment; guaranteed freedom of thought, includ¬ 
ing religious thought; proclaimed “the free communication of ideas and 
opinions” to be “one of the most precious rights of man”; guaranteed to* 
each citizen the right to “speak, write and print freely”; and proclaimed, 
property to be “an inviolable and sacred right.” Except for the guaran • 
tee of property and of the “career open to talent” and a provision call¬ 
ing for popular consent to taxation, the concern of the framers of the 
Declaration was with political rather than economic rights. 

During the French Revolution many of these rights were violated 
in the most flagrant way. But the “ideas of 1789”—liberty, equality* 
popular sovereignty, the career open to talent, government under law— 
remained the heart of traditional republican doctrine in France. The 
continuing importance of these ideas is indicated by the preamble to the 
new French Constitution of 1946, which begins with the words: 

On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples over the regimes that 
attempted to enslave and degrade the human person, the French people proclaims 
once more that every human being, without distinction of race, religion or belief, 
possesses inalienable and sacred rights. It solemnly reaffirms the rights and free¬ 
doms of man and of the citizen consecrated by the Declaration of Rights of 
1789 and the fundamental principles recognized by the laws of the Republic. 

The Conservative Reaction 

THE EARLY TRADITIONALISTS 

The French Revolution, with its culmination in the Reign of Terror, 
brought shock and disillusionment to many of the French people, and 
it was natural for a school of thinkers to appear who defended the mon¬ 
archical tradition and challenged the political assumptions on which the 
Revolution had been based. Never very influential so far as the mass! 
of the French people were concerned, certain of their ideas have never¬ 
theless continued to dominate the thinking of leaders of the upper clas¬ 
ses and of literary and intellectual circles. 

The most prominent of the early Traditionalists were the Vicomte 
de Bonald (1754-1840) and the Comte de Maistre (1753-1821). The 
former, challenging the idea that men desired “progress,” insisted that 
their real desire was for the peace, stability, and order of a hereditary 
society. Men, he believed, were basically unequal. The happiest 
society is one in which the place of each person is determined by tradi¬ 
tion and inheritance, and in which each stays in that place. The best 
society is one in which a hereditary monarch wields the executive power; 
in which there are permanent social distinctions between a hereditary 
nobility and the commoners; in which there is an established church; 
and in which there is a harmonious balance between monarch, nobility* 
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and independent judiciary. Order and authority he regarded as estab¬ 
lished by God. To revolt against the established order was to resist 
His will. 

Maistre, the more influential of the two thinkers, attacked another 
pillar of the faith of the Enlightenment : the belief in the power of reason 
and in the ability of men to use their reason in order to plan and control 
their destiny. Like Burke* he taught that inherited institutions 
and practices and even inherited prejudices represent a wisdom far 
greater than that attainable by the use of human power of reason. 
Human institutions, instead of being shaped by men, are the product of 
many different social, economic, and political forces which men cad** 
not control and which mold the minds of men. 

In contrast to Rousseau’s belief in direct popular government, Mais- 
tre maintained that in all governments it is the able and energetic few who 
rule. Monarchy he thought to be the best of all governments, and 
government he held to be naturally absolute and unlimited. “There can 
be no human society without government,” he wrote, “no government 
without sovereignty, no sovereignty without infallibility.” And al¬ 
though he agreed that temporal sovereigns, unlike the Pope, were not 
infallible, he thought a belief in their infallibility to be the only sound 
foundation for an orderly society. 

THE NEWER CONSERVATIVES 

Where the earlier post-Revolutionary Traditionalists centered their 
loyalty upon a hereditary monarchy, an aristocratic order, and an estab¬ 
lished church, the later Traditionalists (while not necessarily rejecting 
these ideas) added an extreme nationalism as one of the essentials of 
the conservative faith. Maurice Barres (1862-1923), one of the most 
popular of French novelists, continued the warfare against liberal in¬ 
dividualism by insisting that the individual, far from shaping himself, 
is the product of his ancestry, his national traditions, and his native 
soil. The man who cuts himself loose from these influences is rootless 
and self-destructive, denying the core of his own being. Detesting and 
fearing foreigners, Barres preached a doctrine of veneration for one’s 1 
ancestors and one’s dead, of reverence for the French language and the 
French earth. Men were to identify themselves with their family, their 
village, and their province. Barres’ own affection for his native 
province of Lorraine, where repeated invasions had encouraged 
a particularly strong variety of patriotism, led him to believe that 
the road to French patriotism lay through devotion to one’s locality. A 
religious skeptic, he nevertheless honored and defended the Catholic 
Church as the religion of his ancestors. In politics his only standard 
was that of unquestioning nationalism. Where the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment had preached the religion of humanitarianism, of love 
for mankind, of liberty, truth, and justice, Barres judged all issues in 
* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 47, 
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.terms of French power and glory. “Every question,” he wrote, “must 
be solved in sole relation to the interests of France.” 

A somewhat different brand of nationalism was that of Charles 
Maurras (1868- ). Unlike Barres, Maurras is a native of Pro¬ 

vence, that province of France in which the classic influence of Greece 
and Rome is still the strongest. To Maurras, France was the repre¬ 
sentative and defender of the classic spirit against the barbarians of the 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon world. Personally a skeptic (the Vatican 
eventually denounced both him and his organization, the Action Fran- 
gaise ) he saw in the Catholic Church, not the institution of Hebrew 
Christianity (which he detested), by the preserver of the classic tradi¬ 
tion of ancient civilization. As opponents of this tradition, he attacked 
not only those Frenchmen of foreign descent (to whom he applied the 
Greek word “metic”) but Protestants and Jews as well. To him the 
Republic and the Revolution were something un-French, the products of 
a foreign and Protestant tradition (Rousseau had been, in origin, a Swiss 
Protestant from Geneva). He wanted to restore the Old France of 
the monarchy, and of classic order and authority. Stability was more 
important than justice. At the time of the Dreyfus affair (p. 38), he 
declared, “Anything which disturbs the public order is an injustice, so 
that true justice is to respect public order.” And when the army officer 
who had forged some of the evidence incriminating Dreyfus confessed 
and committed suicide, Maurras wrote in tribute: “Our bad half-Prot¬ 
estant education has kept us from estimating justly so much moral and 
intellectual nobility.But your unlucky forgery will be recog¬ 

nized among your finest feats of war”; for the “unlucky forgery,” 
Maurras insisted, could injure only the enemies of France. The Maur- 
rassian doctrine of “integral nationalism” (“the exclusive pursuit of 
national policies, the absolute maintenance of national integrity, and the 
steady increase of national power—for a nation declines when it loses 
military might”) made any conception of universal justice or morality a 
delusion if not an irrelevancy. Liberty, truth, and similar values be¬ 
came inconsequential in comparison with the worship of national power. 

Maurras has never commanded a popular following. But the 
beauty and clarity of his style and the force of his intellect has won him 
authority in French intellectual circles. He lived long enough to be one 
of the supporters of the anti-Republican and antidemocratic government 
of Marshal Petain, paradoxically preferring defeat of the Republic to 
the victory of France, and he is now imprisoned for his collaborationist 
activities. Somewhat ironically, the successors of Barres and Maurras. 
today are rallying to General de Gaulle, the erstwhile opponent of 
Marshal Petain, as a symbol of religious orthodoxy, political order and 
authority, and opposition to sweeping social reform. 
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Socialism and Communism 

EARLY SOCIALISTS 

Although the Industrial Revolution came later to France than to 
England and was never so complete, socialist thought flourished in. 
France from an early date. Before the general ascendancy of Marx* 
the influence of thinkers like Saint-Simon (1760-1825), Fourier 
(1772-1837), Louis Blanc (1811-1882), Blanqui (1805-1881), and 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) extended far beyond French 
borders. 

The teachings of the early French Socialists were highly varied in 
detail, but the majority of them shared certain general characterististies. 
For the most part, they were true children of the Enlightenment, be- * 
lieving in reason, progress, and the goodness of human nature. They 
thought that social evils resulted from the wickedness not of men but of 
their institutions; yet, with the exception of Blanqui, they desired a 
peaceful reformation of society. All of them appealed to right and jus¬ 
tice although to Marxists these ideas were simply the reflection of,,a 
class interest), and in most instances their concern was with the build¬ 
ing of a new society rather than with the violent destruction of the old. 
Often they believed that specific reforms (the introduction of social 
“workshops as advocated by Louis Blanc or the organization of mode! 
communities known as phalansteries according to the plans of Fourier) 
would provide the remedy for the worst social evils. Some of them were 
opposed to any growth in the authority of even a democratic government; 
and Proudhon, whose influence was particularly strong among French 
workers, attacked Communist proposals for state planning and organi¬ 
zation, speaking of the “yoke of iron” which Communism “fastens upon 
the will, the moral torture to which it subjects the conscience,” and 
the “pious and stupid uniformity which it imposes upon the free, active, 
reasoning, unsubmissive personality of man.” 

MARXIAN SOCIALISM 

Even after Marxism, toward the end of the nineteenth century, had 
come to be the predominant type of socialism in France, there continued 
to be a strong humanitarian and reformist current in French Socialist 
thinking. Jean Jaurcs (1859-1914), who more than anyone else per¬ 
sonified French Socialism, was ready to acknowledge in orthodox Mar¬ 
xian fashion that political developments were dependent upon economic, 
but he rejected the inevitability of class warfare. He was deeply con¬ 
cerned with the spirit and dignity of man as well as with his material 
needs. He thought of socialism, not simply as a response to certain 
economic conditions but as the culmination of all that was best in 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian civilization and in the thought of the 
Enlightenment. Economic forces were important, but they operated 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, pp. 2-6. 
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upon human beings who were infinitely diverse and who could not 
be understood in terms of a single mechanical economic formula. 
Rejecting the doctrine of a basic conflict of interests which could be 
resolved only through class warfare, Jaures went so far as to recog¬ 
nize the good faith and idealism which had motivated the bourgeoisie 
(the bogey of all orthodox Marxists) at certain times ; and he went 
so far as to say that capitalists and workers shared certain interests in 
common which could be made the basis of a peaceful evolution toward 
the socialist society. 

Jaures was assassinated at the outbreak of World War I in 1914; 
and in the later years of that great struggle the Socialist movement 
was seriously divided. Many Socialists (who were called “social 
patriots” by their enemies) supported the war as a battle for democracy, 
but an increasingly large minority became disillusioned and turned either 
to an absolute and extreme pacifism or, more significantly, to the belief 
(propagated by Lenin* that the international war must be turned 
into a civil war, a class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. To this last group, the success of the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia was an inspiration and a source of tremendous 
prestige. In 1920 the left wing of the Socialists adopted the name 
of “Communists” and joined the Moscow-led Third International. 
Most of the leaders of the party, however, remained loyal to the old 
name and the old program, and in the following years they attracted 
a greater popular following than did their Communist rivals. This fol¬ 
lowing, however, included not only workers but a large part of the 
population of the small towns and countryside as well as many mem¬ 
bers of the white-collar middle class, including a high proportion of 
government employees. As a result, there were several different 
“chapels,” or what the French cfften call “tendances,” within the 
Socialist Party ; one devoted to radical social change and the interests 
of the working class, and commonly called the “doctrinaires,” one 
which was strongly pacifistic, and one which represented the progres¬ 
sive middle classes who desired moderate social reform within the 
framework of constitutional democracy. Much of the popularity of 
the party resulted not from its desire for social reform but from its 
pronounced opposition to war—for France had almost bled to death 
in the War of 1914-1918, and no people was more deeply pacifistic. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 

Throughout the nineteenth century there had been some more or 
less isolated individuals in France who preached a doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian Socialism, believing that democracy and social reform should be 
achieved through the application of Christian principles and with the 
help of the Catholic Church. So long as Pius IX remained Pope 
(1846-1878) such movements were frowned upon by the Church; but 
his successor Leo XIII (1878-1903), while attacking Marxian socia¬ 
lism, urged the passage of social legislation to protect the working class. 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, p. 6. 
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In France a large number of Catholics, particularly among the younger 
laity and the lower clergy, gave enthusiastic support to these ideas. 
Early in the twentieth century the movement known as the Sillon, led 
by Marc Sangnier, a young Catholic who believed devoutly in the 
Church’s social mission, attempted “to place the social forces of 
Catholicism at the service of democracy.” The group was condemned 
and silenced by the Vatican in 1910, not so much for the content of 
its social doctrine as for its claim to independence from the authority 
of the Church ; but in the inter-war period the small party known as 
the Popular Democrats represented a continuation of the doctrine of 
a democratic and social Catholicism. Its leaders were prominent in 
the Resistance movement, and under the new name of the Mouvcmetit 
Republican Populaire the group emerged as one of the strongest 
parties of post-war France. 

French Political Ideas in the Inter-War Period 

The years immediately before the outbreak of World War II forced 
a considerable readjustment in the French ideological pattern. Until 
this time, the parties of the Right, in the spirit of Barres and Maurras, 
had been identified with extreme nationalism, which often took the 
form of hatred of Germany, skepticism about the desirability 
or efficacy of international organization, and bitter opposition 
to social and economic reform. Tn contrast, the parties of the 
Left (except for the Communists who continued, with occasional 
intermissions, to work for international revolution) adopted slogans of 
peace and reconciliation, disarmament, and peaceful social progress. 
In 1933, however, an aggressive Hitler came to power in Germany at 
the very time that the disastrous economic depression had aroused a 
demand for sweeping social reform in France. A dilemma for both 
sides resulted : Rightists had to decide whether they hated an aggres¬ 
sive Germany more than they feared social reform at home, and Leftists 
had to decide whether they loved peace and social progress more than 
they hated Nazism. The result was a shifting of position and a split in 
both groups. A few Rightists maintained the position of traditional 
French nationalism: Germany, whether monarchist, democratic or 
Fascist, must be kept powerless. Somewhat more, however, felt that 
if the choice lay between a victory for Hitler and social revolution in 
a democratic France, there was something to be said for a French 
defeat which would destroy democracy, much as the loss of the war 
of 1870 had destroyed the Second Empire. In this spirit Marshal 
Weygand used the report of a Communist uprising in Paris as a reason, 
for urging surrender to Germany in the summer of 1940. 

Disunity on the Left was just as serious as that on the Right. The 
majority of Radical Socialists and Socialists reluctantly came to the 
same conclusion as their leaders Edouard Herriot and Leon Blum, 
that it was necessary to fight German aggression in order to save 
French democracy. But many Radical Socialists were leaders in the 
effort to appease Hitler ; and while at least half the Socialists re- 
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solutely opposed appeasement, most of their deputies voted for Mar¬ 
shal Petain, though there were forty among them who refused tc 
swing with the majority. The leaders of the Catholic progressives, the 
Popular Democrats, stood firmly for democracy and against appease¬ 
ment. But the Communists, after being most vocal in the demand for 
resistance to Hitler, reversed their position in August 1939, when they 
received word of the Hitler-Stalin pact, and actively opposed French 
participation in the war. Finally, on the Left, on the Right, and in 
the Center, there were masses of people who found it impossible, when 
confronted by a choice of evils, to choose either alternative with en¬ 
thusiasm or even with firmness. The bewilderment and lack of con¬ 
viction of the ordinary Frenchman in 1939 and 1940 undoubtedly was 
one of the important elements in the German triumph. 

The Resistance 

In its first months the Resistance movement lacked any clear politi¬ 
cal philosophy. Its leader. General de Gaulle, a devout Catholic, 
seemed to some to symbolize the militarism, nationalism, and clerica¬ 
lism which, to an earlier generation at least, marked an enemy of the 
Republic. However, as the Vichy government revealed its anti-Repub- 
lican and anti-trade-union character, and as outstanding representatives 
of the Church and of big business collaborated with it, the Resistance 
movement became increasingly Leftist in composition. Those Catholics 
who participated in it generally represented the Christian Socialist 
element in the Church; and in 1941, particularly after the invasion 
of the Soviet Union, the Communists took a conspicuous part in resis¬ 
tance activities. The program of the National Council of Resistance, 
which after 1943 combined all the major parties and organizations of 
the Resistance, called for radical social and economic reform; and when 
a new Constitution for the Fourth Republic was drawn up and ratified, 
its preamble, after reaffirming “the rights and freedoms of man and oi 
the citizen consecrated by the Declaration of Rights of 1789,” con¬ 
tained a long list of social and economic guarantees: 

Everyone has the duty to work and the right to obtain employment. Nc 
one may suffer in his work or his employment because of his origin, his opinions 
or his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests by trade-union action and 
may join the union of his choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised within the framework of the laws that 
govern it. 

Every worker through his delegates may participate in collective bargaining 
to determine working conditions, as well as in the management of business. 

All property and all enterprises that now have or subsequenty shall have 
the character of a national public service or a de facto monopoly must become 
the property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and the family the conditions necessary 
to their development. 

It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, the mother and the aged worker, 
health protection, material security, rest and leisure. Every human being who, 
because of his age, his physical or mental condition, or because of the economic 
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situation, finds himself unable to work, has the right to obtain from the com¬ 
munity the means to lead a decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and equality of all Frenchmen with 
regard to the burdens resulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children and adults to education, 
professional training and culture. The establishment of free, secular, public edu¬ 
cation on all levels is a duty of the State. 

But if the Constitution, in this sense, represented a triumph for the 
socialist parties, whether Christian, reformist, or Communist, it would 
be wrong to suggest that traditionalism and conservatism have lost 
their power. Badly discredited at first by their association with the 
Vichy government, the conservatives have won new strength, partly as 
a reaction against growing Communist aggressiveness and partly be¬ 
cause of General de Gaulle’s availability as a symbol of their cause. 

Today, then, as in the past, there is a conflict of ideas. On the 
extreme Right the bearers of the tradition of order and authority con¬ 
tinue to oppose both the principles of socialism and the democratic 
ideas of 1789. On the extreme Left the Communists, while using the 
words “freedom” and “democracy,” interpret them in such a way as 
to justify the use of force and the suppression of the rights of political 
opponents. Between these two extremes can be found every gradation 
of political view. On the moderate Right are those who continue 
to support the Republic and the tradition of liberty but who interpret 
it primarily in terms of freedom of enterprise and the absence of gov¬ 
ernmental control over economic life. On the moderate Left are Socia¬ 
lists who, in the tradition of Jaures, hope to achieve social reform and 
a planned economy through the use of democratic methods and without 
violating individual liberty. In between are those who hope to combine 
the philosophy of 1789 and a certain amount of freedom of enterprise 
with a moderate degree of social reform, and those who wish to com¬ 
bine social reform with loyalty to the Church. Each of these ideas 
today is represented by an organized political movement or party; and 
to understand their force, it is necessary to look at these organizations 
in more detail. 



CHAPTER 3 


French Parties and Elections 

I. THE CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH PARTY SYSTEM 

The French party system is, in a sense, a challenge to every gene¬ 
ralization about political parties which the Englishman or the Ameri¬ 
can is tempted to make. To either it seems natural that there should 
be two large parties, that one of these should rule and the other oppose, 
and that every once in a while they should trade positions. The rise 
of a third party is usually regarded as a disrupting influence, upsetting 
the entire system. Particularly in Great Britain, government seems 
possible and comprehensible only when one party is able to take the 
responsibility of political leadership and when there is a united and 
forceful opposition prepared to take power whenever the government 
is defeated. 

In France, however, none of these assumptions is either natural 
or obvious. A two-party system would be totally inadequate to re¬ 
present the great variety of political interests and principles; and mul¬ 
tiplicity of parties makes unlikely the development either of a clear 
and cohesive majority or of a responsible opposition. Moreover, the 
bitter opposition between the extremes is so great that neither extreme 
could accept the rule of the other with the tolerance which marks the 
alternation of parties in Great Britain and the United States. 

To the foreigner the resultant system often seems unintelligible and 
chaotic, and the French are accused of political fickleness and frivolity 
with an implication that any solid and sensible people could organize 
a firm and simple form of government. If anything, however, the 
French people are not frivolous and fickle enough. The issues which 
divide them are fundamental; the party groupings themselves are 
logical; and the French cling to their principles with such firmness as 
to render impossible the sort of practical and facile compromise which, 
can unite Northern progressives and Southern conservatives in a single 
Democratic party. 

The tragedy of the French party system, in short, is that its adapta¬ 
tion to inevitable circumstance prevents it from accomplishing simultane¬ 
ously what seem to Anglo-Americans the most important functions of a 
party system: the representation of the opinions and desires of the voters 
and the simultaneous provision of an effective government. A party sys¬ 
tem which, in France, is truly representative of the country’s diverse opi¬ 
nions cannot possibly provide a homogeneous and stable majority party 
capable of governing the country; a government which is strong and 
homogeneous cannot represent a majority of the people. Thus, repre¬ 
sentative government, under the Fourth Republic as under the Third, 
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is coalition government. And a firm and homogeneous coalition is a 
contradiction in terms. ' 

The Party System of the Fourth Republic 1 

The party system of the Fourth Republic, like that of the Third, is 
a multi-party system. Immediately after the elections to the first 
National Assembly in 1946, however, it appeared that the parties of 
the Fourth Republic would be fewer, larger, and, in general, better 
disciplined. Several of the smaller party groupings and most of die 
independent deputies had disappeared from the National Assembly, and 
the parties that received the largest vote in the first elections after the 
liberation accepted a discipline considerably stronger than that of die 
typical party group of the Third Republic. 

The three major party groupings were the Communists, the 
Socialists, and the M.R.P. ( Mouvemcnt Rcpuhlicain Papulaire) , and 
there were two of secondary importance, the R.G.R. (Rasscmhlcment 
dcs Gauchcs Rcpuhlicaincs, a union of “Republican Leftists” formed 
about the old Radical Socialist Party), and the conservative P.R..L. 
(Parti Rcpuhlicain de la Libertc). The Independents were a small 
and apparently ineffective group. Of these parties, the two largest 
were the Communists and the M.R.P. for the Socialists, who at the 
time of the liberation almost equaled them in strength, had by this 
time dropped back to a position nearer to the P.R.L., while the R.G.R. 
brought up the rear. When the Communists, Socialists, and M.R.P. 
united in a governmental coalition they were clearly in a position to 
provide effective direction in the Assembly. 

As the result of the intransigence of the Communists, however, this 
original coalition based on the three largest parties broke apart in 1947. 
Thereafter a series of governmental crises brought to the fore small 
pivotal groups like the U.D.S.R. (see p. 89), encouraged splinter 
groups, revived the importance of the Rightists parties, and, on occa¬ 
sions, made the votes of the Independents crucial. 

No less important for the emerging political pattern was General 
de Gaulle’s organization, the Rassemblement du Peuple Franqais (Rally 
of the French People—R.P.F.), which, when announced in the spring of 
1947, claimed to be above political parties, drawing its members from 
all political groupings inside the country and endorsing candidates, re¬ 
gardless of political affiliations, who accepted its principles. The hostility 
of the other major parties, however, inevitably forced the R.P.F. to take 
on some of the characteristics of a new political party, although one 
which aimed at the total elimination or absorption of its opponents. 
Despite, or perhaps because of, the vagueness of its program, it received 
great popular support in the municipal elections in the fall of 1947, 
attracting a heavy proportion of the voters who had previously voted 

1 For election statistics and representation of the parties in the National 
Assembly in 1946 and 1951, see pp. 117-118. 
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for the M.R.P. It also scored heavily in the election for the Council 
of the Republic in the fall of 1948, for which the electors were mainly 
the communal (municipal) councillors elected the year before. These 
successes were followed by the emergence of the R.P.F. as a full- 
fledged party ; it contested the national election of 1951 with such 
effect that it became the largest party in the Assembly. 

The two largest party groupings produced by the 1951 elections, 
the Communists and the R.P.F., were both well disciplined on the pat¬ 
tern of those which originally characterized the first Assembly. The 
great difference, however, was that these parties were the two most 
antagonistic to each other and, moreover, to the parliamentary party 
system within which they found themselves. This inevitably threw par¬ 
ticular weight on the so-called center parties, among which only the 
Socialists and M.R.P. are well disciplined. Since any coalition which 
excludes the Communists and the R.P.F. must draw substantially on 
the parties lying between the M.R.P. and the R.P.F. all of which have 
the loose organization characteristic of the parties of the Third Republic, 
the Assembly is once more the scene of shifting coalitions in which ill- 
disciplined parties often play a decisive role. 

II. HOW THE PARTIES WORK 

With the exception of some significant individual variations, most 
French parties have a similar pattern of organization. Local organiza¬ 
tions in villages, towns, and sections of cities are grouped together in 
federations for each department. 2 Each party, in addition, holds a na¬ 
tional congress whose decisions are binding upon all organs of the party 
including (in contrast to the British system) its parliamentary delega¬ 
tion. Between meetings of the national congress, a national council 
or committee meets periodically and makes decisions binding upon all 
party organs, with the exception, of course, of the national congress. 
At the top of the party hierarchy there is an executive (or directing) 
committee. 

The same general pattern of organization, however, is compatible 
with widely varying degrees of discipline and executive control; it is 
important, therefore, to look at individual parties in more detail. 

The Communist Party 
POLICY 

The Communist Party is quite unlike any other political group in 
France. This is partly because it is closely allied, or more likely sub¬ 
servient, to Moscow. But it is also because, as a penetrating observer, 
A. Rossi, himself once a member of the Italian Communist Party, has 
written, its inner core of members regard the Party as “a societas per- 

8 Departments, although smaller than American states and lacking their 
autonomy in local affairs, are the major political subdivisions in France. 
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jecta, with its own values, its own hierarchy, its own structure, and its 
own mores.” In this sense, the Party is “the model-in-miniature of the 
new society” which it works to bring into existence, a society the more 
easily recognized because it already exists in the Soviet Union. Ob¬ 
viously, only a relatively small proportion of those who vote Com¬ 
munist, sign its petitions, and even speak at its meetings look on the 
Communist Party in quite this light. Only the inner core holds this- 
total commitment to the purpose of the Party. But it is this “solid 
core of trained militants” which provides both the strength and the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the Communist Party. Whatever policies may be* 
adopted as the result of tactics—and the Party has followed highly 
flexible and varied policies since the liberation of France—there stands 
behind them the unchanging determination to make tactics subserve the 
higher purposes of Communism. 

Though the ultimate goal of the Communist Party, as an exponent 
of the revolutionary Leninist school of Marxism, is social revolution, its 
tactics in France have been exceptionally opportunistic, and on occa¬ 
sions the Party has promoted moderate and constructive policies. Im¬ 
mediately after the liberation the party’s leaders were not certain that an 
attempt at violent revolution would be either necessary or successful ; 
they hoped to win power by popular election. To accomplish this ob¬ 
jective, however, two things were necessary. The Socialist Party would 
have to accept a program of united action under Communist direction 
(for the Communist and Socialist parties together received about half 
of the votes in France) ; and since France is still a country in which 
the owners of peasant farms and small businesses have great political 
importance, the Party would have to win some of the votes of both these 
classes. Pursuing these objectives with the greatest vigor the Com¬ 
munist Party bombarded the Socialist Party with demands for common; 
action, and drafted programs and policies specially designed to appeal 
to the farmer and the middle class. In the spring of 1946, for example, 
its program called for the reconstruction of France and its industry, the- 
modernization of agriculture, the provision of food for the population,, 
the restoration of a sound financial system, the protection of the family, 
children, and the aged, the rebuilding of the health of the country, the 
assurance of the future of French children and French culture, the 
“organization of democracy,” and the defense of peace and security. 
Every one of the major parties in France could have accepted this pro¬ 
gram with full enthusiasm, and the uninstructed foreigner would have 
been more likely to attribute it to the conservative P.R.L. than to the 
Communists. 

The methods for achieving these aims were somewhat more con¬ 
troversial, for the Party advocated the nationalization of important 
sectors of the economy. This demand, however, formed part of the pro- 
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gram not only of the National Council of Resistance (p. 52) but of 
the party’s two principal competitors, the M.R.P. and the Socialists. 
Even here, moreover, the Communists reassured the middle classes and 
the peasants. They proclaimed their support of free enterprise in the 
unnationalized sector of the economy, and they promised to defend 
private property, including savings (an important consideration in a 
land famous for its thrift) based upon personal labor together with the 
(somewhat inconsistent) right to inherit such property ‘‘against all 
efforts of big business men to take such property away.” In particular, 
peasant property was to be protected and propertyless peasants were to 
be helped to acquire property. 

Enemies of the Communist Party charged that these promises would 
be violated once the Communists had won power. During the months. 
following the liberation, however, the Communists carried out a policy 
designed to build confidence in their promises. The Communist-con¬ 
trolled unions impressed the middle classes by their vigorous and disci¬ 
plined efforts to increase production. For a time the Party even opposed 
wage increases for workers and opposed all strikes. Communist 
speakers were careful to avoid references to violence and revolution. 
Following the elections of November 1946, Maurice Thorez, the leader 
of the Party, assured reporters that the French experience would not 
duplicate the Russian experience, that power would be won peacefully 
and democratically, and that the Party contemplated no radical change 
in existing property and productive relationships. On the contrary, he 
promised that, once in power, the Party would carry out a democratic 
program of national reconstruction acceptable to all Republicans and 
that it would protect medium and small industrial enterprises together 
with the property of the peasants. In the summer of 1947, at the meet¬ 
ing of the Party Congress, he rebuked “leftwing sectarians” who fright¬ 
ened the middle classes and the peasantry by their overscrupulous ad¬ 
herence to the traditional revolutionary doctrine. 

By the fall of 1947, however, there had been a change in the Party's 
policy. In the preceding spring, when workers in certain factories 
showed signs of independence and went on strike in an effort to win 
higher wages, the Communists yielded to and even assumed leadership 
of the movement. Partly as a result of this shift in policy, those members 
of the Party who held ministerial posts provoked their own dismissal 
from the Cabinet in May 1947, and the uneasy collaboration of the three 
big parties which had prevailed since the liberation was ended. 

The decision of the Socialists at this time to support the Cabinet: 
oven after the expulsion of the Communists destroyed the last hope that 
the Communists would be able to win a popular majority by absorbing 
the other “workers’ party.” And as the Soviet government embarked 
on an all-out effort to defeat the Marshall Plan, the Communist Party of 
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France in September 1947 joined with it in the formation of an inter¬ 
national Communist Information Bureau (popularly known as the Com- 
inform) with the aim of co-ordinating the activities of Communist parties 
in different countries in support of the “political line” of the U.S.S.R. 
and in opposition to the policies of the United States, Great Britain, 
and any countries which co-operated with them. The official announce¬ 
ment of the formation of the Cominform carried a violent attack upon 
Leon Blftm, the great leader of the French Socialists, as a “faithful toady 
of the imperialists” and called for common action “against the Right- 
Wing Socialists above all in England and France.” 

As growing hostility toward the Socialists decreased the prospects 
of a successful electoral coalition, there was a corresponding shift of 
emphasis in Communist policy toward more direct action: strikes, sabo¬ 
tage, and the possibility of violent seizure of power. Late in 1947 a 
series of strikes, ostensibly motivated by the economic distress of the 
workers but inspired in large measure by the political aims of the Com¬ 
munists, tested the efficacy of these weapons; and the success of the 
government in restoring order, together with the defection of those 
workers who formed the C.G.T.—Force Ouvricre, forced a' further shift 
in party policy. 

After 1948 the Party seemed to follow a double line. On the one 
hand, it returned to its earlier practice of demanding a broad popular 
front—in this case against the growing power of General de Gaulle-— 
and renewed its appeal to practically every element of French society. 
In his report to the 1950 Congress, Thorez even appealed to the Catho¬ 
lics : “rather than quarrel to find out whether there is a paradise in 
heaven, let us unite so that this world shall no longer be like hell. . . 

The April 1949 Party Conference issued a “fraternal appeal” to Socialist 
workers; in 1950 appeared a special program for the benefit of rural 
areas; and wide propaganda has been aimed at the middle class. The 
best known and most successful of its non-electoral activities, however, 
have been the gigantic peace campaigns run either by the Party or its 
front organizations. Through huge rallies, and peace petitions, the Com- t 
munists have capitalized for their own purposes on the very real fears 
and deep desires of the French people. 

On the other hand, there has been increasing evidence that earlier 
recommendations to abandon the "illusions of parliamentarism” and to 
carry on the struggle outside parliament in the factories and in the 
streets has not been forgotten. Waves of strikes, pitched battles with 
the police, attempts to prevent by force the transit of war material, and 
plots to subvert members of the armed forces have provided almost daily 
headlines for the French press. Communist deputies have been arrest¬ 
ed and local officials relieved of duty for instigating or participating in 
various “incidents” with the police and security forces. Meetings of 
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political opponents repeatedly have been broken up by force, and occa¬ 
sionally it has seemed as though the only motive preventing a general 
resort to force was the consciousness that such an attempt would not 
be successful. 

Throughout the Fourth Republic, the Communist Party has con¬ 
tinued to command the support of from one-quarter to one-third of the 
voters. Its following has been extraordinarily steady at a time when all 
the other mass parties were in the midst of movements up or down the 
scale of electoral popularity (see pp. 117-118). In fact, despite the drop 
in the number of their seats in the 1951 Assembly as compared with 
the 1946 one, election statistics show that the Communists continued to 
command more votes than any other single party in France. Moreover,, 
the strength of the Communists is more evenly distributed than that 
of any other party: in 1946, only the Communists got at least six per 
cent of the vote in every area, and at the same time they exceeded 24 
per cent of the vote in the greatest number of areas (42 as compared 
with 28 for the M.R.P.). Though in 1951 the Communist vote declined 
in 87 out of 103 districts, the percentage of the total vote was not sub¬ 
stantially affected. Curiously enough, the Communist Party is domi¬ 
nant in only two of the main industrial areas; but it is also strong in, 
many country districts, primarily those in the south where formerly 
the old ultra-radical parties like the Montagnards flourished. It is 
difficult to tell, of course, how many have supported the party out of 
conviction and how many have voted for it as a protest against the high 
cost of living, or in memory of its outstanding Resistance record when it 
alone seemed to bear no blame for the debacle of June 1940, or, as is the 
case with the former Montagnards, as a sign of their uncompromising 
hostility towards the Rightist parties—in this sense following the old 
French Republican tradition of voting as far to the Left as possible. 

Although it has generally received about five million votes in the 
nation as a whole, even the Party itself does not claim membership of 
more than six to seven hundred thousand. Rather surprisingly, and con¬ 
trary to most other Communist Parties, the French Communists have 
placed great emphasis on the size of the Party, and in 1947 recruiting 
was pushed to the point that new members were assured that they did 
not need to believe in the philosophical principles of the Party so long 
as they accepted Party discipline, carried out the decisions of the Party, 
and did not engage in propaganda for other philosophical conceptions. 
On October 20, 1950, however, the Central Committee of the French 
Communist Party made an open and humiliating confession that it needed 
more ideological education, that it must improve the quality of its work, 
and that it must strengthen its organization and efforts. This declara¬ 
tion seems to have heralded a new period of intensified action in which 
the emphasis is squarely placed on the party militants (the party 
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workers), probably no more than 200,000 in number, if that many. For 
the Party knows that should there be a resort to violence, the purely 
•electoral support of the Party would be useless to it, and even its fringe 
membership would probably be relatively unreliable. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the Communist Party could only act through the trained, 
militant core of its organization. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Communist Party in France is easily the most highly disciplin¬ 
ed, not to say authoritarian, of the parties. At its head is a small 
committee, the Political-Bureau, the most important member of which 
is the party’s secretary-general, Maurice Thorez, who, during his 
sojourn in the Soviet Union recovering from a stroke suffered on 
October 10, 1950, was replaced by Jacques Duclos and Auguste Lecoeur, 
his most prominent colleagues. Three other secretaries direct, respec¬ 
tively, the work of propaganda, of Marxist training and indoctrination, 
and (the most important of the posts) of organization. The leaders 
of the Party are commonly described as vigorous, self-confident, ruth¬ 
less, and determined ; and this reputation is an asset in detaching voters 
from the allegedly flabby and uncertain leaders of rival parties. 

The Political Bureau is the capstone of a pyramid whose foundations 
are composed of innumerable cells of ten or twenty members. These 
cells are grouped in local “sections” which co-ordinate and direct their 
activity, and the sections are grouped in departmental federations, one 
for each department in France. The federations send delegates to a 
party congress (supposed to meet biannually) of about one thousand 
members which elects a central committee of seventy. In form, this 
committee is the party’s supreme governing body; but it is too large, 
and it meets too infrequently, to direct the day-to-day activities Of the 
Party. Effective authority really rests in the Political Bureau and its 
secretary-general, who holds, among French Communists, much the 
same position which Stalin holds in the Soviet Union.* Com¬ 
munist periodicals are ecstatic in praise of the secretary-general, 
his statements are regarded as the final authority on party policy, and 
his fiftieth birthday in April 1950 was celebrated throughout France 
with fulsome adulation. Thus it is almost inconceivable that a member 
of the Party could publicly oppose a policy or decision of Thorez and 
his colleagues without convicting himself automatically of dissidence 
and treason. In conformity with the doctrine of “democratic central¬ 
ism”,! which encourages self-criticism but permits no review of a 
policy once officially adopted, the rank and file of the members do not 
challenge the policy of the leaders; their function, instead, is to act as 
fighting organizations, carrying out with energy and enthusiasm the 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, pp. 86-87. 

f/Wrf., p. 78. 
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instructions they receive—not to discuss, or question, but to expound, 
and act. Meetings of other political parties, it is reported, are filled 
with accounts of disputes and of votes taken on contrdversial issues. 
The Communist Party’s congresses, in contrast, are a model of harmo¬ 
nious and enthusiastic acceptance of the pronouncements of the leaders, 
although at times there are rumors of acute disagreements within the 
Political Bureau itself. Despite the example of Tito, however, there 
have been no open breaks in the top echelons of the Party; those who 
have been expelled or have withdrawn are either long-time dissidents 
(like the union leader who subsequently organized the French Com¬ 
munist Independent Movement) or persons unwilling to accept the 
absolute dedication to the Party service that is demanded of its respon¬ 
sible figures. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND PARLIAMENT 

A particularly important and distinctive feature of the Communist 
Party organization is the power of the Political Bureau to give binding 
instructions to the Communists who sit in the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Republic. In Great Britain not even a party congress, 
in either the Labor or the Conservative Parties, can do more than issue 
recommendations calling upon the party’s members in Parliament to 
take certain kinds of action.* Tt would be all the more unheard of 
for the executive committee of a party to issue a parliamentary man¬ 
date. But French newspapers regularly carry items to the effect that 
“the Political Bureau of the Communist Party met and gave a mandate 
to its parliamentary group” to vote in a certain way or to pursue a 
certain policy. Thus the members of the Communist Party in the French 
parliament are controlled not by the voters who elected them or by the 
local organizations of their Party but by the small group of men who 
head the party organization, only a certain number of whom are also 
in the Assembly. 

That the Communist deputies in the Assembly are looked upon as 
instruments in the general Communist offensive has been demons¬ 
trated by the frequency with which they have been used, particularly 
since 1947, to disrupt the business of the National Assembly. Through 
various parliamentary maneuvers, Communist deputies have been able 
to delay, sometimes indefinitely, the discussion of bills to which they 
were opposed; if this does not succeed, they may resort to disturbances 
which prevent the conduct of business, or the whole parliamentary dele¬ 
gation may walk out of the chamber. These tactics have sometimes suc¬ 
ceeded in endangering the precarious balance within a Cabinet or in 
precipitating a serious governmental crisis. 

* See authors* 7 he Government of Great Britain , pp. 72-73*. 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The most vulnerable point in the Communist armor, particularly 
since the formation of the Cominform and the campaign against the 
Marshall Plan, is the charge that the Party is dominated by Moscow 
and that it puts the interests of the Soviet Union before those of France. 
This charge received reinforcement from the Thorez declaration of 
February 1949 that French Communists would not oppose a Red Army 
invasion of France. In answering their critics, however, the Com¬ 
munists are very clever. In the first place, the Party is always loud 
in its protestations of French patriotism, claiming the major share pf 
the credit for France’s liberation and portraying itself as the defender 
of French independence against American imperialism. Beyond this, 
it insists (and many French people find it hard to disagree) that the 
future of France is inextricably linked with that of the Soviet Union, 
so that opposition to that country works against France’s best interests. 

The great asset of the Party has been its energy, power, and self- 
confidence. To people who are bewildered and tired, who are weary of 
talk and who want action, it offers leadership and strength. Its very 
ruthlessness appears attractive in comparison with the wavering and 
indecision of other parties. Particularly to young men and women 
who are eager for change, who see the Socialist Party divided against 
itself and led by older men, who identify the Radical Socialists with the 
corruption of the Third Republic, arid who suspect the “clericalism” of 
the M.R.P., the Communist Party exerts a powerful fascination. It is 
the party of youth, of action, and of force; it is dynamic, aggressive, 
disciplined. It knows what it wants and how to get it. There is no 
question to which it does not have a clear and simple answer. And at 
a time when any kind of action and order seem better than none, the 
Party has profited heavily. 

No one expects that the Communists will come to power in France 
in the foreseeable future, either through the ballot or through a coup 
d’etat. But what is profoundly disturbing is they are able to command 
the allegiance, or at least the votes, of so many Frenchmen. Thus if 
they cannot put into effect a positive program of their own, they can 
at least paralyze the efforts of others. In this sense the Communist 
Party offers a profound and continuing danger to the French state. 

The Socialist Party 
POLICY 

The tragedy of the Socialist Party in France is that it has never 
been able to command the enduring allegiance of that kind of working- 
class organization which forms in Great Britain the bulwark of the 
Labor Party. Immediately before World War II the Socialist Party 
(which is often designated by the initials S.F.I.O —Section Prangaise 
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de l’Internationale Ouvriere, or French Section of the Workers’ Inter¬ 
national) was the largest of French parties; it held high hopes during 
the Resistance that it would become the strongest force in the revived 
.French state, just as Labor became in Great Britain in the immediate 
postwar period, and with much the same kind of program. The first 
manifesto of the Socialist Party announced a reorganization to make 
it a “great republican, democratic, and revolutionary force in the nation.” 
Yet French Socialists have not been able to overcome the handicap of 
-having a more dynamic group to their left, the Communist Party. 
Moreover, the almost constant association of the S.F.I.O. with succes¬ 
sive governments of the Fourth Republic, far from being an ultimate 
•source of strength, has not only tended further to compromise its posi¬ 
tion with the workers but also to bring it an undue share of criticism 
for everything unfortunate which has happened since liberation. 

Even before war broke out, the prewar crisis had weakened and 
•divided the Socialist Party. With the outbreak of hostilities, followed 
by the debacle of June 1940, and the establishment of the Vichy regime, 
the Socialists split badly in their attitudes towards these crucial issues. 
Some of its leaders, like Leon Blum and Vincent Auriol, never swerved 
in their loyalty to France and to the Republic: they supported the war 
against the Nazis, and they voted against the grant of powers to Petain. 
Others, regarding peace as the highest value, opposed the war and, 
in many cases, accepted or even .collaborated with the Vichy regime. 
During the period of the occupation and the Vichy government, there¬ 
fore, the first task of the party was to regroup itself and to purify itself 
of all collaborationist elements—a task which it carried out promptly 
.and thoroughly. 

In postwar, as in prewar France, the Socialist Party has been handi¬ 
capped by the incongruity of its position and following. In theory, it is 
.-a Marxist party, and as such it wants to be the representative of the 
working class. But except in the northern regions, the industrial and 
mining departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais, the S.F.I.O. has never 
satisfied the deeply felt class consciousness of the French workers on 
which the Communists have capitalized so successfully. Fundamentally 
French workers mistrust the bourgeoisie, and increasingly not only the 
followers of the S.F.I.O. are bourgeois (in particular, teachers, pro¬ 
fessional and other white-collar workers, and lower grade civil servants') 
but also its leadership. The British Labor Party has been able to draw 
strength from its combination of working-class and middle-class support; 
the French Socialist Party tends to fall between the two, not wholly 
trusted by either. 

Characteristic of the Socialist Party is its divisions into “tendances” 
(p. 66) or, as is sometimes said, into little “chapels” besides the big 
-church, Communism. The two chief “tendances” are the doctrinaires, 
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who press the Party to adopt a more radical attitude, to return to the 
purity of Socialist doctrine, and to refuse to co-operate with middle- 
class parties, and the humanitarians, who emphasize human values and 
the importance of political and spiritual liberty and are ready to work 
with those who similarly prize them. There are also special groups in 
the Party like the pacifists and trade unionists (now of the white-collar 
rather than working-class type). Every meeting of the Party witnesses 
a struggle among these factions ; the greatest weakness of the Party in 
the postwar years has been its inability to work out a clear and forceful 
program which could command the enthusiastic support of all its sec¬ 
tions. All groups in the Party are agreed that they do not want to 
join the Communists; even the most doctrinaire dislike the authoritarian, 
organization of that party, the pretense to infallibility on the part of its 
leadership, and the close association with Moscow. And while the doc¬ 
trinaire, Leftist, faction has been loud in its appeals for “ultimate” 
unity with the Communists, these appeals have been largely for the 
record, for it is obvious that “unity” with the Communists would mean 
absorption by them. What the S.F.I.O. has tried to do in its apparently 
wavering policy, however, has been to avoid giving the impression of 
being anti-Communist—this is the particular aim of the doctrinaires— 
and at the same time to aid the stabilization of the Fourth Republic, 
which to the humanitarians has offered the greatest hope of working for 
liberty and the rights of man. 

In the years following World War TI, the more radical wing held 
greater power within the party organization, while the humanitarian 
wing (which follows the tradition of Jean Jaures—see p. 65), under 
the leadership of the Party’s greatest statesman, the late Leon Blum, 
apparently had the support of the majority of the electors who voted 
the Socialist ticket without joining the Party. As a result, every move¬ 
ment of the Party organization to the Left lost the Party the support of 
many middle-class voters from both rural and urban areas who turned 
for the most part to the Radicals or the R.P.F. To the extreme left 
wing of the Party such defections seemed good riddance; but the 
fear of losing additional votes, together with the great ability of the 
leaders of the minority, kept the Party as a whole from thoroughgoing 
adoption of the radical position. The result was a balancing l>etween 
the two wings, reflected in a struggle at every party meeting and an in¬ 
ability to take a clear and forceful stand on the most important issues of 
the day. Inevitably the spectacle of indecision alienated many voters, 
who could not be sure exactly what they were voting for when they 
voted the Socialist ticket. Those who feared Communism more than 
anything else tended to vote for parties of the Right which were more 
forceful in their rejection of any co-operation with Communists; some 
of those who desired an aggressive working-class movement turned to 
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the Communists as the most vigorous fighters for the “rights of the 
workers/' though it is noticeable that the Communists did not gain in 
1951 in the areas where the Socialists lost. As the Party lost elec¬ 
toral support, particularly to the right, its own active membership also 
declined sharply. Thus, from December 1946 to June 1947, the number 
of members fell from 354,000 to 300,000, and by December 1949 was 
as low as 156,000. 

The great fear of French Socialists today is that, like the Liberal 
Party in Great Britain, they will be destroyed by this pull of opposite 
extremes. This danger is the greater because the Socialist Party, 
through its loss of influence in the powerful trade unions (the Force 
Ouvribre, with which it has cordial relations, has very limited working- 
class strength), has no longer much significance apart from its role in 
parliament. Though the French political system permits small parties 
to exert considerable authority, particularly if they hold the balance of 
power, there is a danger that the Socialists will fall into the same kind 
of opportunism which ruined the Radicals in the late years of the 
Third Republic. In the latter years of the first Assembly the Socialists 
were already compromised to a considerable extent by their participa¬ 
tion in Ministries drawn increasingly from the center and right. But 
whether they participate or not, their support of the constitutional 
sytem forces them to give at least tacit support to governmental coali¬ 
tions. At the same time, the outworn, but no less fanatically main¬ 
tained, anticlericalism of its militants prevents the wholehearted co¬ 
operation with the M.R.P. which their joint interest in social and eco¬ 
nomic welfare suggests. Until they can offer the working class a satis¬ 
factory alternative to Communism, the Socialists are likely to decrease 
in influence as a Party, although they may still have influence through 
outstanding individuals, like Jules Moch or Vincent Auriol. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 

In form, the Socialist organization is not too different from the 
Communist ; in action, it could hardly provide a greater contrast. Its 
leaders can never be sure of the support of the party as a whole, and 
every level of party organization, from local units to the comite directeur 
(executive committee) at the top, is marked by discussion and dis¬ 
agreement. 

The local organizations of the party are grouped in departmental 
federations. Their representatives meet annually in a national congress 
of about eight hundred which is the party’s chief governing body. In 
the intervals between its meetings, the highest party organ is a national 
council, composed of one delegate from each departmental federation, 
which meets every three months and which can be summoned to special 
meetings when it is essential to make immediate decisions about party 
policy. The national congress and the national council (unlike party 
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conferences in Great Britain) can issue binding instructions to the 
Socialist members of parliament, although only the national congress 
has the power to make basic changes in party policy. 

The relations of the comite directeur and the parliamentary group 
have been more difficult to settle. Until 1947 the comite directeur, 
unlike the Communist Political Bureau, had no authority to issue bind¬ 
ing instructions to the parliamentary group. At the party congress 
of August 1947, however, party secretary Guy Mollet complained that 
the parliamentary group and members of the Ministry had not carried 
out the instructions of the 1946 party congress and demanded that the 
comite directeur be given power to enforce these instructions. The 
congress accordingly proclaimed the comite directeur as the “only re¬ 
pository of the party’s will” between meetings of the congress and council 
and ordered it to watch over the carrying out of the party’s program even 
at the price of a ministerial crisis. Even this declaration, however, did 
not establish the complete authority of the comite directeur over Socialist 
members of parliament and the Ministry. Rather, it was understood 
that the comite directeur might determine the general line of the party, 
but that the parliamentary group would decide how to apply this policy 
in individual instances, a solution which left open the possibility ot 
future disagreement over the definition of these terms. In December 
1949 a subsequent, more satisfactory arrangement was made by an ex¬ 
traordinary congress of the Party which established a special Com¬ 
mittee of 46, including the comite directeur (which consists of twenty- 
one militants and ten parliamentarians) and fifteen members of parlia¬ 
ment (nine deputies and six senators selected by the Socialist groups in 
the two chambers). Thus the parliamentarians had a majority of four 
over the party militants. The Committee of 46, whose mandate must be 
renewed every year, is authorized to make final party decisions on 
such questions as the attitude taken on a vote of confidence. On the 
important issue of whether the Socialists should participate in a Ministry, 
the Committee of 46 may call a meeting of the National Council if this 
seems advisable, but it was the Committee itself which called the Socia¬ 
list ministers out of the Bidault government in February 1950. 

The organization of the Socialist Party is basically democratic in 
the sense that rank and file members can criticize the party’s leaders 
and remove them from office. In the National Congress of 1946, for 
example, the policy of the party’s leaders was rejected, and it was then 
that the position of party secretary was given to the leader of the dissi¬ 
dent wing, Guy Mollet, while seventeen of the thirty-one seats on the 
comite directeur were acquired by his supporters. In 1951 the National 
Congress refused to give one of its cabinet ministers, Jules Moch 
(whose strong handling of strikes had alienated the working class), 
another term on the comite directeur. Other members, however, can 
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always campaign for a reversal of such policies. Both the repudiation 
of the leaders and the continued activity of the minority would be im¬ 
possible, of course, in the Communist Party. 

There is some question, however, of how representative the rank and 
* file of party workers, or “militants/’ are of the voters who support the 
Socialist Party in elections. One frequently reads of meetings of depart¬ 
mental federations, attended perhaps by fifty or sixty members, who de¬ 
cide how that department’s representatives shall vote in the national 
council or congress. Yet in such a department several thousand people 
may have voted the party ticket in the last election. As with the Labor 
Party in Great Britain,* those who do the work of the Party are 
likely to be the more ardent and by this fact unrepresentative of those 
who have elected the Party's representatives in parliament. Though, 
of course, no party can pursue policies disliked by the bulk of its mili¬ 
tants, the intransigence of the Socialist Party militants on issues like 
anticlericalism may have helped to weaken the Party’s electoral posi¬ 
tion. The relative independence of the Party’s local organizations has 
also been a source of weakness since they are less likely than Com¬ 
munist or M.R.P. organizations to nominate as candidates those men 
whom the national leaders would like to see in Parliament. In several 
instances, local federations have preferred to nominate what Americans 
would call “favorite sons”—local worthies of not particularly distin¬ 
guished ability—in preference to men of little popular appeal who would 
be extremely valuable as members of parliament. A further sign of the 
independence of local federations was their freedom to contract alliances 
in the 1951 electoral campaign, with only the slight restriction that 
coalition lists had to be submitted to the comite dirccteur for ratification. 

The “Mouvement Republicain Populaire" 

POLICY 

The Mouvement Republicain Populaire (Popular Republican 
Movement), the successor of the Popular Democratic Party, emerged 
from the war as one of the two largest parties in France, thereby con¬ 
stituting a double phenomenon: it was the first time that there had ap¬ 
peared a large and well-organized party capable of balancing the great 
parties which traditionally constituted the French “Left,” and it was 
the first time that a large party had been able to combine friendliness to 
the Catholic Church with a democratic and semisocialist policy. 

The leaders of the M.R.P.—Georges Bidault, Andre Colin, Mau¬ 
rice Schumann, and Robert Schuman—had taken an active part in the 
Resistance movement, had an excellent record of opposition to Fascism 
both at home and abroad, and were genuinely devoted to social and 
economic reform. They had joined with Socialists and Communists 

*See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 66. 
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in drawing up the program of the National Council of Resistance (p. 
52) and they insisted that the M.R.P. was itself a Leftist party. Yet 
they also profited from the prestige of General de Gaulle who, although 
conservative, was believed to favor them. 

If the position of the leaders of the Party was perfectly clear, how¬ 
ever, there was considerable doubt about the nature of their following. 
Particularly in the first elections after the liberation, the Party received 
a tremendous popular vote, and it was suspected that much of this 
vote resulted not from desire for social reform, but from fear of Com¬ 
munism or admiration for De Gaulle. Leaders of the Catholic Church 
were glad to identify themselves with a party whose opposition to Vichy 
could not be challenged. During the 1946 elections, members of the 
Catholic hierarchy urged good Catholics not to scatter their votes but 
to unite behind the party which was in the best position to promote 
the principles for which the Church stood—and this was generally 
understood to be an invitation to vote for the M.R.P. Under such 
urging, there seems little doubt that many voted for the M.R.P. who 
could have had little sympathy with its social and economic program, 
and it was frequently charged that most of the M.R.P. voters could 
not be counted upon to support the party’s leaders through thick and 
thin. Thus it was pointed out that in the department of Vaucluse the 
M.R.P. received 26.000 votes at a time when it had only 100 enrolled 
members; presumably only the enrolled members were definitely com¬ 
mitted to the Party. As a result there was no way of telling how many 
voters genuinely endorsed the program of the Party. 

In principle the M.R.P. rejects both “liberal capitalism” and “totali¬ 
tarian collectivism.” Its great difference from the Marxist parties (and 
on this point it is not far removed from the humanistic wing of the 
Socialists) is its objection to a materialist philosophy and its insistence 
upon the personal dignity and liberty of man. Like the Socialists it 
believes that the fullest development of the human personality depends 
upon proper economic and social conditions, and it therefore supports 
a far-reaching program of reform. Like parties further to the Right, 
and in opposition to the Socialists, it desires state financial support for 
the church schools. Such a program, it was hoped, would make possi¬ 
ble the growth of a great stable party, capable of withstanding extre¬ 
mists of both the Left and the Right and of leading France on the 
path of peaceful, democratic reform. 

Critics of the M.R.P. insisted that such a goal was utterly unrea¬ 
listic and that the mass of the voters would desert the M.R.P. whenever 
it was challenged by an effective conservative party, and such predictions 
appeared to receive some confirmation when, in the municipal elections 
of 1947, the Gaullist R.P.F. won about 40 per cent of the popular vote, 
while the M.R.P.’s percentage fell from 26 per cent to 10 per cent. 
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The 1951 elections proved conclusively that De Gaulle’s R.P.F. drew 
a very considerable proportion of its electoral strength from those 
formerly supporting the M.R.P. 

To the disappointment of its enemies, however, the M.R.P. has 
not collapsed; on the contrary, it has remained a major political force, 
and one of the most hopeful elements for the vitality of French democ¬ 
racy. The presence of the Rightist R.P.F., which has attached to itself 
the more conservative and nationalistic among the clergy as well as the 
laity, has acted, in fact, as a kind of “lightning rod” drawing away 
from the M.R.P. those elements most likely to stamp it as Church - 
dominated; but at the same time the existence of the R.P.F. with its 
authoritarian bias makes more difficult the position of any party with 
a religious association. Even without this, the M.R.P., of course, 
always suffers the suspicion attaching to any Catholic party, however 
advanced its program. The fact that the M.R.P. is a mass party pro¬ 
vides both strengths and weaknesses : the party has considerable influ¬ 
ence in the working class, partly through the C.F.T.C. (see p. 20), 
but it has become increasingly a middle-class party, with all the diffi¬ 
culties which that produces for worker participation. But though 
between 1946 and 1951 the M.R.P. suffered a loss of about one-half 
of its original electoral support, it may well retain the levels achieved 
in the latter year. Unlike the Socialist Party, it not only has many 
young people among its members but also includes distinguished intel¬ 
lectuals. It shares with the Communists the ability to enroll women 
among its workers. Moreover, its leadership, though relatively inex¬ 
perienced, is sincere, distinguished, and quite untouched by blame for 
the debacle of 1940. 

In a very real sense, the M.R.P. has been the mainstay of the 
Fourth Republic. It has participated in every Cabinet since liberation, 
except for the all-Socialist Ministry under Leon Blum ; in Robert 
Schuman and Georges Bidault it has provided Premiers for several 
Cabinets. The Party has had a virtual monopoly of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and has the Schuman Plan to its credit. Moreover, 
it has never overthrown a Ministry by withdrawal; it has come close 
to causing crises only at the time of the rift over the school question 
in the first Schuman Ministry and the impasse over electoral reform 
which brought on the resignation of the Pleven Cabinet. In the future, 
the Party expects, in the words of Bidault, to continue to serve as 
“the axis of the majority.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE M.R.P. 

The M.R.P., better than any other French party, seems to have 
handled the problem of combining democratic organization with party 
discipline. This is partly because its local organizations, unlike the 
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Communist cells, enter actively into the preparation of party policy, col¬ 
lecting information about local social, economic, and political conditions 
in order that the central party organization may suit its programs to 
current needs. Nor do the larger federations dominate to the degree 
of those in the Socialist Party since representation in the congress is 
calculated on a sliding scale, not by strict rule of proportion. Further, 
committees prepare careful reports to serve as a basis for the congress’s 
discussions of policy and. to a very large degree, the Party acts as a 
disciplined unit in carrying out the program agreed upon. 

The discipline which characterizes the Party results from the deli¬ 
berate intention of its founders to build a centralized organization in 
which local units would loyally carry out national policy. Special 
training centers were set up for party workers and, in contrast to other 
non-Communist parties, special efforts were made to develop colorful 
and effective propaganda techniques. Discipline has also been enforced 
in the Assembly; for instance, a deputy was expelled in February 1950 
for his attitude on votes of confidence, and this was not an isolated casd. 

The M.R.P. has departmental federations, an annual national cong¬ 
ress, and a national committee, one-third of whose members are drawn 
from the party groups in the National Assembly and the Council of 
the Republic, and which also includes any M.R.P. Cabinet minister® 
and delegates of the federations and specialized groups, to a total of 
187. The M.R.P. executive committee of forty-five is composed of 
members of parliament and leaders of the organization chosen by the 
national committee. 

Although it appeals to Protestants, Jews, and free-thinkers, as 
well as Catholics, the M.R.P. has drawn special strength from its asso¬ 
ciation with the C.F.T.C., which affords it a supply of militants around 
which it can organize, and also from Catholic youth organizations which 
share the same progressive social and economic sympathies: the Jeunesse 
ouvriere chrctiennc (the organization of young Catholic workers popu• 
larly known as J.O.C.) and the Jeunesse agricolc chrctienne (young 
Catholic agricultural workers—J.A.C.). 

The Radical Socialists and the R.C.R. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century until the election of 
1936 the Radical Socialist Party was, more than any other, identified 
with the Third Republic. It was the representative par excellence of 
the lower middle classes which held the greatest power—small shop¬ 
keepers, farmers, less successful professional men, and in general those 
who were suspicious of big men and big ideas and who were devoted 
to republican principles and the heritage of the French Revolution. 
Inevitably, therefore, it suffered from the reputation of the Third Re¬ 
public for inefficiency and corruption; and although its outstanding 
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leader, Edouard Herriot, had a stainless record of opposition both to 
Nazism and to Vichy, the party as a whole was discredited. Loss of 
much of its press added to its weakness. In consequence, during the 
early years of the Fourth Republic, the Radical Socialists appeared in 
parliament only as a minor group, the center of a loose alliance known 
as the Rassemblement des Gauches Republicaincs (Rally of Republi¬ 
cans of the Left—R.G.R.) which hoped to hold the balance of power 
between more powerful groups but seemed to have little hope of 
becoming a leading party itself. 

The re-emergence of the Radical Socialists into an important, 
though not dominating, role in the Fourth Republic has been almost 
as striking as the decline of the Socialists. In point of fact, however, 
the electoral support the Radicals received in 1946, and their number 
of seats in the Assembly, was hardly a fair indication of the Party's 
actual status in the country. In twenty departments, for example, the 
Radical Socialists did not even offer lists in the 1946 election. By the 
time of the elections for the Council of the Republic in 1948, the Party 
had made great strides, and the R.G.R. won more seats than any other 
party : 66 seats as compared with 57 for De Gaulle’s R.P.F. and 50 
for the Socialists. Within the Assembly, the Radical Socialists became 
less reluctant to use their old title and to stand on their own apart 
from the R.G.R. As the balance of power shifted to the right with the 
ousting of the Communists in the spring of 1947, the votes of the Radical 
Socialists became more significant, and before long, one of their top 
figures, Henri Queuille, formed a Ministry, destined to be the only 
one in the course of the first Assembly which lasted longer than a 
year. That their position in the parliamentary scene was once more 
secure was shown by their increased representation in the second 
Assembly, though their support in the country changed little. 

Always a loosely united party, the Radical Socialists have had 
problems in their relations both to the R.P.F. and the R.G.R. While 
united on principles of economic liberalism, the Radicals split on 
whether to co-operate with De Gaulle, as a minority under Edouard 
Daladier desired, or to work with the Third Force (see p. 96), as 
its champion, Edouard Herriot, wished. Despite charges of “political 
bigamy,” Herriot was unable to enforce party discipline on this point, 
and not until March 1951 was the question of whether there could be 
dual allegiance to the Radicals and to the R.P.F. settled in the negative. 
Even so, the elections of 1951 proved that the R.P.F. could take votes 
away from the Radical Socialists, and the latter only made up for these 
losses through winning back supporters from prewar days who had 
voted Socialist in 1946. 

Relations with the R.G.R. have not been so stormy nor yet so 
conclusively settled. The R.G.R. is essentially an electoral alliance of 
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small parliamentary groups which does not necessarily involve joint 
action within the Assembly. The most important member of the 
alliance apart from the Radical Socialists is the U.D.S.R. (Union 
Democratique ct Socialiste de la Resistance —the Democratic and 
Socialist Resistance Union), a resistance organization which originally 
allied itself with the Socialists but gradually moved towards the Right. 
Many of its members became partisans of General de Gaulle, but in 
1949 its R.P.F. wing, which had already seceded, was declared expelled. 
Though it commanded less than twenty votes in the Assembly, the 
U.D.S.R. provided one of the Fourth Republic’s most successful pre¬ 
miers, Rene Pleven. 

The U.D.S.R. and the Radical Socialists have both had reservations 
about belonging to the R.G.R., fearing it might threaten their inde¬ 
pendence, and having some mutual doubts about their associates. The 
section of the Radicals which most strongly favors the R.G.R. is led 
by Daladier and has the more strongly Rightist-orientation, as opposed 
to that which is led by Herriot and favors working with the govern- 
t, ment majority. Many Radical Socialists, in fact, ran on separate tickets 
in June 1951 against an R.G.R. slate, particularly where the R.G.R. 
was allied to the Fourth Force (see p. 90). While the new Assembly 
was being organized, Daladier even held out for the constitution of a 
formal R.G.R. group, but finally gave in and enrolled, as formerly, 
with the Radicals. Thus the R.G.R. remains on an intergroup basis, 
but its relations with the Radical Socialists are not yet finally settled. 

During the debates on the Constitution, the Radical Socialists made 
themselves spokesmen for the traditional freedoms of speech and press, 
and for the retention of a strong upper chamber. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution, it has been in the forefront of those demanding 
revision; in particular, so to increase the powers of the Council of the 
Republic as to match those formerly possessed by the Senate. The 
Party still calls itself a party of the Left (in accordance with the elec¬ 
toral advantage of such a name), but in practice its policies for decades 
have been becoming increasingly conservative. It is opposed to any 
widespread program of nationalization of the country’s economy, and 
for this reason has clashed on occasions with the Socialists. The Socialists 
and Radicals have anticlericalism in common, however, and for this 
reason, the Socialists have generally found it easier to work with the 
Radicals than with the M.R.P. ; moreover, since the Radicals are less 
intransigent on anticlericalism than the Socialists, they find it not too 
difficult to work with the M.R.P. (Both instances represent one of 
the paradoxes of French politics which are so confusing to the foreigner, 
for the Socialists and M.R.P. are, of course, very much closer to each 
other in their economic and social aims than either is to the Radicals,) 
The Radical Socialists have made special efforts to restore voting by 
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arrondissement, the smallest unit possible, which was used during much 
of the Third Republic and is far better suited to the local tactics and 
intrigues at which the Radicals have long been masters than is the 
much larger departmental unit. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RADICAL SOCIALISTS 

Like other parties, the Radical Socialists have their departmental 
federations and national congress. The Party is highly decentralized, 
with the federations enjoying a great deal of autonomy. An executive 
committee meets in the intervals between congresses, and a smaller exe¬ 
cutive commission corresponds to the Socialist comitc directeur. A 
special group, the Comitc Cadillac , including members of the executive 
committee and of the parliamentary group, determines such broad 
issues as participation in a Ministry. In general, however, the Radicals 
maintain the independence and freedom from discipline of the Third 
Republic. Party meetings are marked by debate and disagreement 
and even by the secession or expulsion of dissident groups. Moreover, 
in the Assembly the Party’s members seem but rarely to vote as a 
unit; it is not unusual, in fact, for half the Radical Socialists to vote 
in opposition to a policy advanced by a Ministry in which their Party 
has important responsibilities, or even the post of Premier. 

When one adds to this lack of discipline-the fact that the Radical 
Socialist Party is only one member of a very loose coalition, each of 
whose members retains full autonomy to act as it pleases, the contrast 
to the highly disciplined organization and effectiveness of the Com¬ 
munists is particularly striking. 

The Conservatives 

To the right of the R.G.R. are several rather ill-defined parties 
which may be grouped together broadly as the Conservatives. They 
included in the first Assembly the Independents, the Parti Paysan (the 
Peasant and Social Action Party), and the Parti Republicain dc la 
Lihcrte (Republic Party of Liberty, commonly known as the P.R.L.), 
of which the last was the strongest. 

These three parties united in May 1951 into an electoral alliance 
which they termed the “Fourth Force.” Since they were successful in 
working out a common program at that time, they decided to constitute 
a “parliamentary union” in the second Assembly, an arrangement imply¬ 
ing greater unity of action than that afforded by the transitory “inter¬ 
group.” Characteristically, however, this “parliamentary union” soon 
split into two groups, thereby virtually ending this rather halfhearted 
effort of the Conservative parties to establish effective unity and national 
organization. 

As in the past, there is a general confusion among the Conservative 
groups which makes it virtually impossible to establish, let alone 
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maintain, their cohesion. In general, they stand for the traditional 
institutions of the family and the Church, urge support for the church 
schools, favor the monetary policies which big business endorses, and 
oppose nationalization and economic dirigisme (economic planning). 
Their foreign policy aims rather vaguely at support of the French Union 
and a strong position abroad. Despite, or perhaps partly because of, 
their lack of precise program the Conservatives have attracted a fair 
measure of support, particularly as the more prosperous classes have 
become increasingly alarmed about the electoral strength of the Com¬ 
munists. 

Curbing further growth, however, is the ambiguous position of 
the Conservatives in regard to De Gaulle. Some of the Gaullist ele¬ 
ments among the Conservatives have already made their wav into the 
R.P.F., but a sizeable contingent of Gaullists still remains in each of 
the Conservative parties. While the so-called “Fourth Force” finds 
its most congenial allies among the conservative elements of the R.G.R., 
which joined in electoral arrangements with it in many areas in 1951 f 
Paul Reynaud, leader of the Independent Republicans, has indicated 
his willingness also to work with the R.P.F., stating that all non- 
Communist parties should be able to co-operate on a common program. 

This ambiguity of the Conservatives in relation to De Gaulle raises 
problems not only for their own groups, within which the deputies act 
very independently, but also for the governmental coalitions in the' 
Assembly. Although the programs and attitudes of the Conservatives 
particularly in economic affairs have little appeal to the parties of the 
Third Force, it will be difficult in the second Assembly to establish 
Cabinets without them. In fact, the Conservatives already participated 
in Cabinets during the first Assembly and there were Independents in 
every Ministry after 1947 except one. Insofar as the Conservatives 
gain important governmental posts during the second Assembly, it seems 
likely that their presence will handicap the effectiveness of Ministries 
in meeting France’s economic and social needs, and thus the challenge 
of Communism on one hand and Gaullism on the other. 

The “Rassemblement du Peuple Francois” 

The most striking and problematical political party in France is 
that led by General Charles de Gaulle, the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais (Rally of the French People, commonly known as the R.P.F.), 
which he insisted at its formation in the spring of 1947 was not a 
political party at all but aimed at the union of all French people regard¬ 
less of party. By the elections of 1951, however, the R.P.F. had clearly 
taken the form of a political party, well organized with severe and cen¬ 
trally controlled discipline* and a far-reaching, if somewhat vaguely 
worded, program involving vast political and economic changes. Yet 
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there is a sense in which De Gaulle’s original characterization still 
remains true, for the R.P.F., unlike other French parties, is not eager 
to share in governmental coalitions, the offspring of the “regime of 
parties” which its leader has so frequently denounced. Dedicated to 
its particular mission of fundamental change, the R.P.F. is a force in 
French politics whose ultimate influence can scarcely be foreseen. 

POLICY 

There are many reasons for the phenomenal popularity of the 
R.P.F. which, though only six months old, garnered almost forty per 
cent of the votes in the municipal election of October 1947 and gained 
the largest number of seats (though not so high a percentage of votes 
as the Communists) in the national elections of 1951. One positive 
reason is the personal mystique fa characteristically French word in¬ 
volving much more than popularity) of De Gaulle ; a negative reason 
is the general disillusionment with the functioning of French politics. 
For instance, former Petainists, and the floating vote of the M.R.P., 
probably still form the core of the R.P.F., but it draws from every 
stratum of society, including the working class (it has numerous cells 
in trade unions). Its following is predominantly urban, and in many 
sections draws heavily from the lower middle class which is so unsure 
of its prospects and somewhat neglected by other parties. 

To understand the R.P.F., the fervor it commands from many 
of its followers, and the fear it awakens in its opponents, it is necessary 
to know about its leader, De Gaulle, who has stamped this party as no 
single individual has ever stamped any other French party. A pro¬ 
fessional soldier and the rallier of the Free French, De Gaulle’s mystique 
developed as a result of his identification with the Resistance. De 
Gaulle is aloof, sincere, and austere, a devout Catholic, and a devoted 
family man. Equally, he is ambitious, haughty, and with a profound 
sense of his rightness and of his own destiny. He has a gift for 
appealing to French crowds, but through sincerity, logic, and wit 
tinged with sarcasm, rather than through emotionalism. No one denies 
his devotion to France; how far it is intermingled with his own ambi¬ 
tion is more difficult to say. 

The program of the R.P.F. has been outlined mainly in De Gaulle’s 
many speeches and in the writings of his supporters like Andre Malraux, 
a distinguished novelist, who is one of the few intellectuals in his group. 
The basic motivation of the program is the twin dangers of the Soviet 
Union and the French Communist Party, which De Gaulle believes 
necessitate far stronger foreign and military policies than France has 
attempted since World War II. Since he considers with justification 
that the existing political system is incapable of instituting such policies, 
De Gaulle demands a fundamental change in the institutional structure 
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of the Republic to replace the shifting succession of governments res¬ 
ponsive to the will of an omnipotent Assembly by a strong executive 
whose power can be reinforced by direct appeals to the people. 

The political system envisaged by De Gaulle, in fact, seems a some¬ 
what confused blend of the American presidential-congressional system 
and the British parliamentary system. There is to be a strong Presi¬ 
dent, elected not by direct vote (to avoid the Bonapartist parallel), 
but by a national body, one-third of whose membership would be parlia¬ 
mentary and the rest representative of local assemblies, and intellectual 
and economic associations; an Assembly elected by the straight majority 
system with double vote, as in the Third Republic ; a second chamber, 
almost co-equal in power to the Assembly, and selected partly on the 
basis of corporate representation; a strict separation of executive and 
legislative functions; and a federal constitution for the Empire within 
which France would have the dominant role. The President would 
not only have the right to name the Premier and his ministers and to 
dismiss them, but also to dissolve the Assembly in case of a motion 
of censure, or to appeal to the electorate through a referendum in case 
of serious disagreement between the executive and the legislature over 
a legislative proposal. Thus the President becomes both the director 
of the executive in a constitutional system supposedly characterized 
by the separation of powers and the arbiter between the executive and 
legislature in case of conflict, with the right of ultimate recourse to 
the people through a direct vote. The President could also negotiate 
and ratify treaties which would be brought to the attention of the 
chambers when national security so permitted. The official explanation 
of the President’s position places particular stress on the responsibilities 
for foreign affairs, integrity of the national territory, and so forth, 
and it is clear that Ue Gaulle’s implacable opposition to communism and 
to “fellow travelers’’ and his insistence on the need for effective foreign 
and military programs underlie the whole plan. Nonetheless, the con¬ 
stitutional proposal clearly presages a rather ominous centralization 
of power. 

The social program of the R.P.F. is slightly corporative in flavor, 
drawing on the conceptions of papal encyclicals like the Rerum No- 
varum (the M.R.P., while it also maintains that its social ideas stem 
from these conceptions, avoids direct reference to such documents be¬ 
cause of their conservative slant). De Gaulle’s notion of “association” 
of capital and labor was defined in a speech on January 4, 1948, as 
meaning that “in any given group of enterprises, all those who 
are part of it, the leaders and the workers’ representatives, would, 
under a system of organized arbitration, fix together, as equals, all' 
working conditions, especially wages.” On close examination, how¬ 
ever, “association” seems to mean only a vague and not very generous 
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profit-sharing scheme. This would be obligatory for nationalized 
enterprises; for others, optional for an initial period. Early ideas of 
incorporating the representatives of labor and industry into the machi¬ 
nery of government were dropped when they were termed “fascist.” 
Almost the only Gaullist idea in the field of labor which has had 
much general support, in fact, has been the proposal to abolish political 
control of labor unions, e.g., of the Communists in the C.G.T. 

Though De Gaulle sharply attacked the governmental parties in 1947 
and thereafter, calling them “usurpers” when they refused to call new 
elections after the R.F.F. displayed such strength in the municipal and 
Council of the Republic elections, he has launched his sharpest attacks, 
naturally, upon the Communists, whom he terms “separatists,” to stress 
their connection with Moscow. And while the R.P.F. was not sup¬ 
posed to enter election alliances in 1951, the party embodies the notion 
that all Frenchmen, except for the Communists, can be united behind 
a single program. Thus the proposal for “association” of capital and 
labor could be interpreted as a middle ground between proponents of 
radical economic and social reform, and the supj>orters of “free enter¬ 
prise.” A further point in the R.P.F. program which might similarly 
provide a middle ground between the antagonists (and with “association” 
formed the first formal proposals of the R.P.F. in the second Assembly) 
is for education allowances which would provide a new approach to the 
perennial issue of state support of Church schools by providing an 
allotment for each school child, half to go automatically to the school 
attended. The head of the family may designate the other half for 
any activity of educational value. But De Gaulle’s strongest rallying 
point is France itself, the need to make the country united and strong, 
with an organic relation to its colonies, and a distinctive role in 
Europe, a program whose appeal is undeniable, but whose cost to the 
democratic system might be great. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE R.P.F. 

Though originally insisting that it was not a party, the R.P.F. 
quickly developed the apparatus of one: a secretary-general, parliamen¬ 
tary groups and subsequently a parliamentary party, an executive com¬ 
mittee (known since June 1949 as the Council of Direction), a national 
council, and yearly annual congresses. (The Gaullists have a special 
vocabulary of their own in which the congress is called “the assizes”; 
party members, “companions”; and speeches are studded with words 
like “duty,” ^discipline,” and “national salvation.”) The R.P.F. differs 
from most French parties, however, in the degree to which party head¬ 
quarters controls departmental organizations: a departmental delegate, 
named by the central leadership, is responsible for liaison and for 
supervising the administration, attitudes, and actions of the local fede¬ 
rations and the professional and social units organized by the Party. 
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The delegate holds meetings in his area to instruct parly members, and 
it is obligatory for all members to attend at least two of these meetings 
a year. In each department there is a council, elected half on a terri¬ 
torial basis and half from outside interest groups, but its functions are 
advisory, and it acts through issuing “resolutions” which the delegate 
is expected to pass on to headquarters. In April 1949 the R.P.F. 
introduced a system providing for regional delegates who are em¬ 
powered to make decisions in their particular areas. 

The Council of Direction (formerly the executive committee) includes 
nineteen members, six of whom are parliamentarians. Though the 
statutes provide that it shall be an elected body, in practice its members 
have been appointed by De Gaulle, as is also the secretary-general. 
The National Council is a consultative body, and its 150 members 
include representatives of various professional groups (e.g., in 1951 
they included thirty-three engineers and industrialists, twenty-six civil 
servants, seventeen doctors, seven journalists, and three ambassadors), 
delegates from the federations, and nominees of the party leaders. The 
party organization is thus highly centralized and well disciplined; 
equally, it is under the close personal control of De Gaulle. 

Contrary to general practice in France or other democratic coun¬ 
tries, many R.P.F. candidates in the 1951 election were the personal 
choices of De Gaulle. Moreover, both in De Gaulle’s personal electoral 
declarations and those of the candidates it was stressed that a vote for 
the R.P.F. was a vote for the leadership of De Gaulle, though he 
himself refused to run in the campaign. The election also clearly indi¬ 
cated the desire to have a cohesive and disciplined party, rather than 
merely a large one: alliances and even joint lists were forbidden and, 
except in a few instances, those who concluded them to assure elec¬ 
toral success were ousted from the party. “Better a Rally represented 
in parliament by a less numerous group than a spectacular and fragile 
coalition,” said one of the party leaders, Jacques Soustelle, in Nov¬ 
ember 1950, “a Rally sure of itself and resolute in its cohesion.” 

DICTATORIAL POSSIBILITIES 

No one can discuss the R.P.F. without considering two questions : 
Is it the vehicle for establishing a dictatorship in France under De 
Gaulle; and is it merely De Gaulle’s party, or has it elements of cohe¬ 
sion within itself apart from his leadership ? Neither is easy to answer. 
Herriot has warned against the “adventurism” of the Gaullist movement; 
many people in and outside France see dangerous parallels not only 
to the two Napoleons and General Boulanger but also to the Fascism 
which beset Germany and Italy. Such parallels, of course, are indig¬ 
nantly repudiated by the Gaullists, and by none more emphatically 
than De Gaulle himself. Moreover, there seems no reason to doubt 
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his sincerity. What is doubtful is whether if De Gaulle acquires the 
measure of power which he desires, and has a strong, disciplined party 
behind him, it will be possible to avoid dictatorship, and even some 
of the more ugly features of Fascism. That the regime would not 
follow the pattern of that of Hitler or Mussolini, that it would be sui 
generis (of its own pattern), would make it no less threatening. 

Perhaps the most serious indication of danger to democracy is the 
General's failure to understand the extent to which free government 
depends upon political parties. He repeatedly attacks the parties as 
vested interests placing their own selfish aims before the welfare of 
the country, and he insists that France will be saved only when its 
people are united in a single, great patriotic movement characterized by 
unity, discipline, and sacrifice—words which, however understandable 
in terms of France's political difficulties, bear an alarming resemblance 
to Fascist slogans. Indeed, De Gaulle has declared that even the British 
people will not be able to work out their problems within the frame¬ 
work of political parties and has urged the formation of a “Rally oi 
the British People”—a recommendation which suggests that De Gaulle 
may be perfectly sincere in his statements praising democracy but that 
he has no real understanding of what democracy is. 

As to the second question: The R.P.F. minus De Gaulle would 
be something very different from what it is now, of course, but it is 
easily conceivable that the Party would neither collapse nor become 
less menacing. What creates a party which wishes to stand above 
parties are the conditions of permanent crisis and instability which the 
Fourth Republic has not yet been able to overcome. The continuance 
of Communist electoral strength in the country and the threat of a 
reviving Germany are not difficult to play upon. Against them stand 
the amazing social stability of France, which in these circumstances 
is a strength, and the deeply ingrained suspicion of dynamic leadershio 
and a strong executive (which contrasts sharply with Germany). All 
that can be said, perhaps, is that the future of such a movement depends 
as much on the environment in which it acts as on anything which it 
does itself. In this sense, the adequate working of the parliamentary 
system is the best protection against dictatorship which France can have. 

The Third Force 

The term “Third Force” has both a specific and a general con¬ 
notation. Specifically, it refers to the parliamentary coalitions which 
governed France from mid 1947 until the 1951 elections, coalitions com¬ 
posed of the Socialists, 3 the M.R.P., Herriot-led Radical Socialists and 

8 Between February and July, 1950, the Socialists withdrew from the Bidault 
government. During this time the Socialists supported, for the most part, the 
re-formed Ministry just as they did the second Pleven government in which they 
did not participate. 
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a number of individuals from smaller groups. What held these groups 
together was the threat fronj the Left and the Right, represented by a 
new Communist Party policy line which provoked the party’s ejection 
from tfye Cabinet in May 1947 (see p. 74), and by the emergence of 
organized Gaullism and its instant and overwhelming popularity evi¬ 
denced in the local elections that autumn. The Third Force, which 
was the answer of the.parties dedicated to the constitutional system, 
was thus born in danger, and it secured its cohesion not out of any 
inner sense of unity but from the pressure of extremes. And this fact 
provides the general connotation for the term, Third Force, which may 
be applied to any coalition dedicated to the preservation of the Republic. 

The problems of the Third Force are inherent and inevitable. 
Since unity is the result of external pressures rather than internal 
agreement, the parties belonging to the coalition suffer within them¬ 
selves from the necessities of constant compromises, or else, as seems 
more common, are unable to pursue vigorous and effective policies. 
Had the Socialists and the M.R.P. been able between them to command 
an effective majority and at the same time to concentrate on social and 
economic problems, putting on one side their differences over clericalism, 
the Third Force might have been a stable and successful coalition, for 
both these parties are quite well disciplined. But it was also necessary 
to include the Radical Socialists, whose economic policies were poles 
apart from those of the other two, and whose lack of discipline is pro¬ 
verbial. The Third Force lasted because there was no acceptable alter¬ 
native. It lasted, in a sense, even after the Socialists were no longer 
members of the Ministry, for they, being dedicated to constitutionalism, 
gave that tacit support that was essential to Third Force survival. But 
the very lack of an acceptable alternative is in itself the greatest handi¬ 
cap. However much the Socialists may dislike the steady shifting to 
the right within governmental coalitions, there is nothing they can do 
short of provoking crises which might provide the opening wedge for 
the R.P.F. Of the Third Force, considered in its most general form, 
perhaps the most that can be said is that it survives—and that while it 
survives, the constitutional order remains secure. 

ill. ELECTIONS 

The Electoral System for the National Assembly 

The introduction of new electoral systems has had a profound in¬ 
fluence upon the character of French political parties under the Fourth 
Republic. Two systems have been used thus far for the elections to 
the National Assembly, neither of them based on the pre-war system of 
single-member districts and election by the vote of a majority or (on 
the second ballot) a plurality (see p. 44). 
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Elections to the first National Assembly were based upon the 
principles of proportional representation combined with a “list” system. 
In general, each of France’s departments was treated as a single electoral 
district (a few large departments were subdivided) and everyi district 
was allowed one seat for each approximately 55,000 registered voters. 
The electoral law assigned the number of seats for each department, 
and no department had less than two seats. 

In each district, parties presented lists of candidates which the 
electors had to vote for as a block. Seats were then distributed accord¬ 
ing to the rule of what is called the “highest average vote.” In the 
November 1946 election, for example, the votes in the Department of 
Doubs were distributed as follows: 

THE NOVEMBER 1946 ELECTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DOUBS 


Parti Rcpublicain de la Libcrte .. .. .. 51,395 

Socialist Party (S.F.l.O.) ... .. .. .. 30,649 

Mouvcment Repnblicain Populairc .. .. .. 29,170 

Communist Party .. .. .. .. .. 24,753 


The first seat was given to the P.R.L. as the party with the highest 
vote. The vote of the P.R.L. was then divided by two (the total of one 
seat plus one) while the votes of the other parties were divided by one. 
This gave a result of 25,697 for the P.R.L., while the others, of course, 
retained the original figure. Therefore, the second seat was given to 
the Socialists as the party with the highest average. The next time the 
votes of the P.R.L. and the Socialist party were both divided by two 
while the M.R.P. and Communist votes were divided by one. The 
M.R.P. now had the highest vote and it received the third seat. Then, 
the votes of the P.R.L., the Socialists, and the M.R.P. were divided by 
two and the Communist vote by one ; and since the P.R.L. vote when 
divided by two (25,697) was larger than the Communist vote divided 
by one (24,753), the fourth and last seat was awarded to the P.R.L. 
In this way the P.R.L. received two seats, the Socialists and the M.R.P. 
each received one, and the Communists received none. Under the old 
system of plurality vote in single-member constituencies, however, if the 
party strength had been spread equally over each of four geographical 
districts, the P.R.L., as the leading party, would have won all of the 
department’s four seats, leaving none for parties like the M.R.P., which 
had a substantial but not majority support in that area. 4 

THE NEW ELECTORAL LAW OF 1951 

Just because proportional representation awarded seats in such close 
approximation to the votes cast, however, there were few subjects on, 
which the moderate parties agreed more heartily than on the need for 
an electoral reform before the national elections of 1951. They feared 

• * For a detailed consideration of the consequences of this electoral system, 
see pp. 101-102. 
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tihat if the 1946 system were used again the Communists and Gaullists 
would be returned in such strength as to threaten the constitutional 
structure, for the electoral system used in 1946 undoubtedly gave the 
advantage to the parties with a national distribution of strength. More¬ 
over the very fact that the center was split into several smaller parties 
penalized it severely in a contest with the parties on the extreme right 
and left unless there were some possibility of making alliances. A 
further factor in the urge for another electoral system was the hope of 
securing a stable, coherent majority which would facilitate the working 
of French parliamentary democracy. 

It was far easier, however, to secure agreement on these objectives 
than on what should be the form of the new electoral law. The M.R.P., 
though as convinced as the Socialists an Radicals of the importance of 
establishing an electoral system which could produce a democratic majo¬ 
rity capable of governing France, had benefited (as had the Communists), 
from the system used in 1946, and feared it would suffer through any 
change. The new electoral law, not passed finally until May 7, 1951, 
little more than a month before the elections were held, represented, in 
fact, a compromise not entirely satisfactory to anyone. 

The new system under which the members of the 1951 Assembly 
were elected may be called a modified majority system. It provided for 
a single election in multi-member constituencies as in 1946, but the dis¬ 
tinctive new feature was that all the seats would go to the party list. Or 1 
to the coalition 5 or alliance of party lists, which obtained a majority of 
all the votes cast. Where the alliance of party lists was successful, 
seats were divided among the parties participating in the arrangement 
in proportion to their shares of the total number of votes cast for the 
combined list. An instance of this was in the Department of Ardennes, 
where four seats were at stake, and the results were as follows : 


Allied Lists: 

Socialists 

M.R.P. 

Radicals 

Conservatives (Independents and Peasants) 
Separate Lists: 

Communists 

R.P.F. 


67,680(4) 

28,550(2) 

19,337(1) 

7,389 

12,387(1) 


32,741 

21,641 


The total number of votes cast was 123,275,® and thus 61,638 votes 
were needed for an absolute majority. Since the allied lists totaled 
more than this, they won all four seats even though none of the parties 
individually equaled the vote of the Communist Party, and only one 
that of the R.P.F. The seats were distributed among the victorious 


8 A coalition, as distinguished from an alliance, occurs whetii several parties 
merge to offer a single list of candidates. The alliance is the more usual method of 
providing a slate. 

* Split tickets, etc., account for the fact that this total is larger than the sum 
of the results for the particular lists. 
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allies according to the proportion of votes secured by each member of 
the alliance. To determine this, the total number of votes won by the 
alliance was divided by the number of seats, that is, 67,680 divided by 
4, which equaled 16,920. This meant that the Socialists and the 
which polled more votes than the quotient of 16,920, each got one seat, 
immediately. Next, the rule of the highest average (similar to that 
used in the 1946 system) was applied in the following manner : the 
number of votes for each list was divided by the number of seats it had 
gained plus one; the remaining seats were then divided among the allied 
parties which had the highest total after this formula had been used. 
Accordingly the Socialists gained a second seat, and the Conservatives 
(Independents and Peasants) were assigned the last seat. 

In those situations where neither a party list nor an alliance of 
party lists received an absolute majority of the votes, the system of 
proportional representation based on the highest average was used, but 
the party lists were still allowed the full advantage of having combined. 
The way in which this worked can he illustrated by the results in the 
Department of Cher, for which four seats were designated: 


Allied Lists: 
Socialists 
M.R.P. 

R.G.R. 

U.D.S.R. 
Conservatives 
Single Lists: 
Communists 
R.P.F. 

(A minor party) 


52,024(2) 

16,762(1) 

8,103 

12.552(1) 

3,331 

11,276 

48,986(1) 

34,422(1) 

1,438 


The quotient was arrived at by dividing the number of votes cast, 
136,870, by the number of seats, 4, with the result of 34,218. Since 
both the allied lists and the Communists had more votes than the quotient, 
each received a seat. By the rule of the highest average the R.P.F. won 
the third seat and the allied lists the fourth. The two seats won by the 
allied lists had then to be divided according to the same process asi 
used in the Ardennes election, and the Socialists and R.G.R. each re¬ 
ceived one. 

For the two Departments of the Seine and the Seine-et-Oise, the 
system of proportional representation was retained, but with the seatsi 
assigned by a new method, known as “the rule of the largest remainder’' 7 
According to this system, a quotient is determined by dividing the total 
number of seats for the constituency into the total number of votes cast; 
this quotient is then applied to the votes cast for each party list to 
determine how the first seats are awarded. Thereafter, however, seats 
are distributed according to the highest totals remaining; thus a party 
whose total of votes was lower than the quotient but higher than the 


7 The same system was used in the overseas departments of Gaudeloupe, 
Martinique, and Reunion. 
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remainder of votes of the stronger parties after the quotient had been 
subtracted would be awarded a seat, as would not happen under the 
method of proportional representation based on the highest average. 
The Communists and Gaullists rightly claimed that this system of the 
largest remainder, which clearly aids the smaller parties, was applied 
to the Departments of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise because of their 
heavy concentration in those areas and the hope that this type of proce¬ 
dure would cut down their representation in the Assembly. 

The particular feature of the 1951 electoral law is, of course, the 
advantage which accrues to an alliance or coalition of parties, and 
such an alliance is likely, of course, only among the govern¬ 
mental parties which need such strength to compete with the stronger 
parties on the extremes. In 1951 these coalitions or alliances 
were formed, not nationally, but within particular electoral districts. 
Such alliances could be concluded, however, only between “national 
parties or groups” contesting at least thirty constituencies; and all candi¬ 
dates had to be members of the party in whose list they were included. 

The 1951 law retained the limited type of preferential voting for 
particular candidates, whereby the order of names on the ballot could 
be changed only if written in on fifty per cent of the ballots in a given 
district, a provision so difficult to fulfill as to have relatively little effect. 
The law also introduced the “split ticket” (see below), subject to the 
same restriction. 

A particularly useful feature of the law was the reintroduction of 
by-elections. Under the former electoral law, vacancies were filled by 
taking the next candidate on the list of the party to which the loss 
occurred. The return to the practice of the Third Republic means that 
the Assembly is provided with some indication of shifts in voting senti¬ 
ment (by-elections in Great Britain are looked on as particularly val¬ 
uable in this regard). In method, too, by-elections mark a return to the 
practices of the Third Republic, for in these cases election is to be by 
a majority vote or (on a second vote) a plurality, a fact which some 
people believe may be the opening wedge for a return to the electoral 
system of the Third Republic, which many in the Assembly, including 
the R.P.F., favor. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE TWO ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 

Both the 1946 and 1951 electoral systems have had obvious con¬ 
sequences for the fortunes and also the structure of French political 
parties. As far as proportional representation was concerned, there 
were three important consequences. In the first place, it was more 
difficult than under the system of plurality vote for any party to get a 
clear majority of the seats in the country as a whole. Even under the 
Third Republic, of course, no party succeeded in winning a majority; 
but it was quite possible for a single party to win all of the seats in a 
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, single department and even to win a clear majority of the seats in certain 
large sections of the country. Under proportional representation, how¬ 
ever, this was extremely unlikely. In department after department 
each of the four major groups received one seat ; or perhaps one party 
received two seats while the others won one apiece. Only an excep¬ 
tionally heavy plurality permitted a party to win more seats than its 
opponents. For example, in the November 1946 election the Department 
of the Aude cast the following vote: 


Socialist Party .. .. .. .. 41,979 

Communist Party .. .. .. .. 34,624 

Rassemblcment des Gauches Republicaines .. .. 27,269 

Mouvcmcnt Republicain Populaire .. .. 23,161 


Each party received one seat. The Socialist vote was far heavier than 
the vote of the M.R.P., but since the Socialist vote divided by two was 
20,989 as against an M.R.P. vote of 23,161, the M.R.P. received the last 
seat. Such a system, therefore, tended to equalize party representation 
and to make less likely in any election spectacular gains or losses of 
seats. 

The second consequence was to penalize localized parties, which lost 
the advantage of their local majority because other parties which were 
in a minority in those areas could still pick up seats. In a less obvious 
way, proportional representation aided parties with a national distribu¬ 
tion of strength because they could be fairly sure of securing at least 
one seat in almost every area (thus the M.R.P. which ran third in the 
Department of Doubs, and fourth in the Aude, nonetheless received a 
seat in each department). 

A third consequence was even more important. The 1946 electoral 
law, more than any other factor, led to the tightening of party discipline 
which has been one of the outstanding political characteristics of the 
Fourth Republic. A voter was not permitted to split his ticket. He 
could not decide that his favorite candidate was the number three man 
on the Socialist Party’s list, that his second choice was the leader of 
the R.G.R.’s ticket, that his third choice was the fourth name on the 
Communist list, and that his fourth choice was an M.R.P. candidate— 
and then vote accordingly. (The French term for splitting a ticket in 
this way is panachage, and it is detested by the Communists and the 
M.R.P., while the Socialists and the R.G.R. favor it.) The voter had 
to choose the list of one party and vote for that list only. Moreover, it 
was almost compulsory for him to accept the order in which the names 
appeared on the list. He could alter the order of the names on the 
ballot, but no attention was paid to this alteration unless more than half 
of the voters changed the order. Since the great majority of the voters 
simply marked the list they preferred, the first seat won by a party was 
given to the name at the top of the list, the second seat to the second 
name, and so on. 
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The result of such a system was greatly to restrict the voter’s free¬ 
dom to vote for particular individuals. The voter who was not a Com¬ 
munist but who liked one of the party’s candidates or who, although he 
preferred the Communist Party to other parties, wanted to give some 
support to a few candidates of other parties, was nonetheless compelled 
to vote for the entire Communist list. Moreover, he had, for all practical 
purposes, to vote for the candidates in the order in which the party 
machine had arranged them. Thus the voter voted for a party rather 
than for an individual and, to an even greater extent than in Great 
Britain, successful candidates were designated by the party machines 
and not by the voters. The man whose name was placed first on*A 
party list was almost certain to be elected. The man whose name was 
third or fourth would probably be defeated. In effect, therefore, it was 
the leaders of the organization who decided who should be elected and 
who should not. The successful candidate knew that it was not his 
personal appeal to the voters which had won him his seat, and he con¬ 
sequently acted with much less independence than did the typical deputy 
under the Third Republic. 

Of the three major features of the system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation, the first has been moderated by the 1951 electoral law but in 
rather a strange way. The modified majority provisions make it quite 
possible for a single strong party, or for a strong alliance of parties, 
to secure a governing majority in the National Assembly. But in 
practice, the provision for electoral alliances works—designedly—agaitt'st 
the parties securing the largest number of votes, i.e., the Communists 
and the R.P.F., neither of which is likely to seek alliances. It is con¬ 
ceivable, of course, that the Communists or the R.P.F. could become 
sufficiently powerful to take advantage of the modified majority pro¬ 
visions and so sweep the country; but it is likely that if this threatened 
some other plan would be devised to strengthen the position of the 
other parties. Thus the usefulness of the 1951 electoral system as a 
safeguard for constitutionalism rests on the ability of the parties, other 
than the Communists and the R.P.F., not only to combine for electoral 
purposes, but also jointly to attract more votes than either the extreme 
Left or Right. 

The new law is not much more promising than proportional re¬ 
presentation for localized parties. It does, of course, permit them to 
take advantage of their geographical concentration to win all the seats in 
a given area—if they can command an absolute majority of the votes. 
But electoral alliances are permitted only for “national” parties contest¬ 
ing at least thirty constituencies, so that localized parties have to de¬ 
pend entirely on their own resources. Thus the 1951 electoral system 
is not likely to entail any reversion to the party localism of the Third 
Republic. 
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As for party discipline, that is still encouraged by the new electoral 
system. The department is kept as the electoral unit rather than revert¬ 
ing to single-member constituencies. As we have observed, the list 
system is retained, and also the requirement that fifty per cent of the 
voters must change the order of a list before such a change becomes 
1 effective. Though the 1951 law sanctioned the split ticket, this makes 
little difference, for this change, too, must be approved by at least half 
the voters. Thus party headquarters remains responsible for drawing 
up the list of candidates to represent the party, and for the order of 
names. 

In many ways this increased discipline represents a political gain. 
One of the serious weaknesses of government under the Third Republic 
was the fact that even a Cabinet which had the official support of parties 
possessing a majority of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies might 
be overthrown by deputies who failed to follow their party’s leaders. 
Today, however, if only the leaders of the well-disciplined parties agree 
to support a government, there is much less danger that a defection of 
the rank and file in the National Assembly will overthrow it. It is 
true that critics of party discipline deplore, much as an American con¬ 
gressman would deplore, what they call the loss of personal independence 
of the deputy, and the fact that he follows the instructions of the part'/ 
leaders rather than the will of his constituency. Rut greater discipline 
makes it possible for the voter to make up his mind about a party on 
the basis of its record, and such a judgment is almost impossible if party 
members vote on different sides of the same question. More criticism 
can well be leveled at the parties whose members accept little or no dis¬ 
cipline and which, as they come increasingly into prominence in the 
governing coalitions in the Assembly, introduce elements of uncertainty 
all too reminiscent of the Third Republic. 

Yet there was just criticism of the discipline of certain parties, es¬ 
pecially in the early years of the 1946 Assembly. Contrary to British 
practice, by which the leaders who determine party policy are the parlia¬ 
mentary leaders who must submit themselves to the voters’ judgment in 
a general election, the policy makers in some French parties did not 
sit in the Cabinet or even in the Assembly and were relatively unknown 
to the voters. To a considerable extent, such a situation undermined 
the parliamentary system, for the deputies became puppets who voted 
and even applauded in response to the decisions of an extra-parliamentary 
group. 

This situation markedly improved, however, as certain parties 
which originally had minimal, or even no, parliamentary representation 
among their top policymakers recognized the disadvantages of such a 
system and began to revise both their attitudes and their organization. 
In certain instances, as in the Communist Party and the M.R.P., the 
same people became both parliamentary party leaders and heads of the 
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party organization. In others, special groups like the Committee of 
46 of the Socialists, and the Comite Cadillac of the Radicals, were autho¬ 
rized to decide on participation in the government, conditions of parti¬ 
cipation, the vote of party members on outstanding issues, and so forth. 

What remains the most serious problem is that of securing a work¬ 
ing majority in the National Assembly. Despite the advantages given 
by the 1951 electoral law to party alliances (advantages largely justi¬ 
fied by the kinship between the parties making use of it), a stable majority 
was not secured. All that can be said is that the votes cast for the 
Communists and R.P.F. did not result in as large a number of seats as 
would have happened under proportional representation: estimates based 
on the former electoral law show that the Communist Party would have 
received 181 rather than 103 seats in the 1951 Assembly, and the R.P.F., 
144 instead of 118. The Socialists would have received 86 seats and 
the M.R.P. 57, instead of 104 and 85, respectively. Thus the electoral 
law aided the moderate parties as against the extremes—but not enough 
to enable them to be a dominant group. And even though now a sizable 
group, it must be remembered that it is a group made up of parties that 
have a wide range of disagreements. 

The late passage of the electoral law probably worked against its 
use to the fullest degree, however, for there was all too short a time to 
explain to party leaders on the departmental level both the political im¬ 
plications and technical significance of the law. This may help to 
explain why only seventeen “Third Force'’ alliances were concluded, and 
only thirty-six alliances of republican concentration, i.e., “Third Force” 
plus “Fourth Force.” In twenty-two districts, there were alliances 
between two or three party lists which did not include the R.P.F.; in 
twelve, however, the R.P.F. joined in an alliance with the M.R.P., 
R.G.R., and independents. In twelve districts no alliances at all took 
place. Coalitions were altogether exceptional, resulting ordinarily only 
from the personal influence of an outstanding individual. While the 
pattern of alliances and coalitions is thus highly irregular, one fact 
stands out: only the Communists did not participate at any point in 
such arrangements. 

That they did not do so was due partly to the unwillingness of other 
parties to co-operate with them even for electoral purposes but prob¬ 
ably even more because the Communists insist so rigorously on complete 
control of their followers and party hierarchy. If, under the circums¬ 
tances, this may have proved a handicap, it also serves as a strength so 
far as long term policies are concerned. The M.R.P. was extremely 
hesitant about the alliance feature of the new electoral law, fearing in 
much the same way that it might cause a blurring of party programs and 
a loss of party unity. The M.R.P. had, of course, a special reason for 
its reluctance to support the alliance system, for it feared, and rightly, 
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that Socialists and Radicals would prefer to work with fellow anti* 
clericals (as they had done in the cantonal elections of March 1949). 
Moreover, both the Communist Party and the M.R.P., however, different 
in other respects, are of the new “mass” type, more adapted to contests 
1 of general principles than to the personal and local bargaining which 
suits the Socialists and Radicals. This is true also of the R.P.F., though 
in a slightly different sense. 

The electoral system was avowedly aimed, as has been said, to se¬ 
cure a stable majority in the Assembly, but this required not only a 
majority of seats in the possession of the parties dedicated to the cons¬ 
titutional system but also some assurance of their willingness to work 
together. And pre-election alliances and coalitions, concluded only after 
arduous negotiations, rarely implied commitments lasting into the post¬ 
election period. At the same time, as the M.R.P. had feared, the 
alliance system tended to diffuse and, in some cases, erase unified party 
policies. Because the department federations were delegated the power 
to form alliances (sometimes with the reservation that the coalition lists 
had to receive the approval of central head-quarters), one federation 
would make one kind of arrangement, while another made quite a 
different one. 

Such divergencies within single parties were confusing to the voters, 
and did something to destroy the cohesion built up by the increase of 
party discipline. But there is also the possibility that the obvious mani¬ 
pulations of the electoral system, no matter how justified, may have un¬ 
dermined the confidence of the voters. The abstentions seem to suggest 
something of the kind. About two million of those eligible made no 
effort to register on the electoral list even though there were provisions 
for last minute registrations; among the enrolled voters, almost 22 per 
cent failed to vote, approximately the same number as in 1946. 

The purpose of the 1951 electoral law can easily be justified; its lack 
of success in achieving its objective can be as easily explained. In the 
end, no electoral system can of itself out-weigh the sharp divisions in 
the country, and thus produce the stable majority which the British 
customarily enjoy, and the French have never known. In particular, 
no electoral system can overcome the dangers inherent in the existence 
of a large, highly organized party, the Communist Party, which con¬ 
sistently wins the votes of one-quarter of the French people but is 
dedicated to a nondemocratic regime, or the problems offered by another 
substantial group on the opposite end of the spectrum, the R.P.F., which 
opposes the “rule of parties.” Between these two, the other parties are 
inevitably driven into a kind of working arrangement whether their aims 
are compatible or not. But as the de facto coalition is progressively en¬ 
larged to counteract the growing strength of its opponents, the central 
parties constantly face the dilemma, whenever a difference between them 
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arises, of whether to compromise the position of the party and hence 
probably lessen its electoral chances in the future, or risk the regime 
and possibly the whole structure of government. Any truly constructive 
answer to this situation can lie only through a marked swing of the 
voters away from the Communist Party or greater willingness on the 
part of the R.P.F. to co-operate in support of the parliamentary system. 

The Electoral Campaign 

It is still too early to generalize about the character of French elec¬ 
tions under the Fourth Republic. The adoption of the department as 
the electoral district, and of the party list method, tend to mean that 
campaigns are no longer so individualistic and that election to the legis¬ 
lature is no longer so much a matter of personality and camaraderie. 
Because electoral districts are so much larger, it is more difficult to 
cultivate personal contacts with a large proportion of the increased 
electorate. In addition, since voters vote, not for individuals, but for 
parties, a candidate no longer campaigns as an individual but as a member 
of a list. Particularly in the case of the major parties, therefore, greater 
emphasis is placed upon national political organization and national 
party campaigns. 

The method of campaigning varies according to the nature of the 
district. In large cities the great parties may hold impressive rallies 
and mass demonstrations. In large cities and small towns alike there are 
many smaller meetings in the public rooms of cafes, in private homes, 
schools, and motion picture theaters. Often the arrangements are very 
simple—a few chairs on a platform for local worthies, a bare table, 
perhaps a tricolor or a bust of Marianne (an idealized figure symboliz¬ 
ing the French Republic). Unlike British meetings, where the art of 
heckling is highly developed, the audience, particularly in the case of the 
Communists, the M.R.P., and the Rightist parties, is likely to be very 
serious, especially since it is usually composed of those who already are 
convinced adherents. The Socialists are more likely to have a general 
discussion, with questions from the floor and an exchange of views bet¬ 
ween speaker and audience. And as political feeling has grown more 
bitter, the Communists have broken up many of the meetings of their 
political opponents, especially those of the R.P.F. Often there are 
marked differences in the types of people comprising the audiences of 
different parties. The Communist Party is perhaps the most difficult to 
classify, since it attracts both young and old, both industrial and white- 
collar workers, both men and women. The M.R.P.’s audiences, in con¬ 
trast, are generally middle-class, while the Conservatives’ meetings are 
attended by a notably well-dressed and well-washed crowd. Socialist 
meetings—particularly those which follow the tradition of a casual group 
in a cafe—are likely to be composed of petty bourgeoisie. Women are 
more in evidence at the meetings of the Communists and the M.R.P, 
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than at those of other parties. The R.P.F. used to drcUv particularly 
from the upper classes but now has adherents at all levels of society. 

Posters, displays, and slogans are among the main campaign devices. 
Intense rivalry exists among the various parties to make theirs the 
most colorful, the most eye-catching and the most deadly in their indict¬ 
ment of the opposition. A typical poster, for example, appeared at a 
Radical Party Congress a month before the June 1951 elections and 
proclaimed: “To vote Communist is to betray France. To vote R.P.F. 
is to vote Communist by dividing Frenchmen. Vote the ticket of the 
Republic by voting for the Radical Party, the party of experience, of 
reason, and of liberty.” 

National radio time, according to the provisions of the 1951 electoral 
law, is allotted equally among the parties qualifying as “national” (there 
were eleven in 1951). The parties themselves print the circulars, pos¬ 
ters, and, more surprising, the ballots, for their own lists, but are re¬ 
quired to mention all affiliations concluded by the party. The state pays 
the cost of printing and mailing. To lessen the financial advantage 
which any one party might have over others, the government also re¬ 
imburses party organizations for the gasoline used in campaigning. To 
acquire these privileges, however, the party organization must deposit 
a bond of 20,000 francs per candidate on the party list, and this bond 
is forfeited to the state if the party fails to obtain 5 per cent of the 
votes cast in the district. 

VOTING 

On election day, a Sunday, the voter, previously registered and duly 
enrolled on the electoral lists, must identify himself to the board of 
elections. In French towns of over 5,000 he can do so by producing 
his “carte d’electeur” plus one of various identifying devices authorized 
by the government. Elsewhere identification is less formal. Next the 
voter takes an envelope and, in private, places within it the ballot of 
his choice—either exactly as made out by the party, or revised in one 
of the two ways allowed, or completely written out by the voter—and 
drops the envelope into the ballot box. At the end of the ten-hour 
period set aside for voting, the board of elections in each voting district 
adds up the results, and these are then sent, along with the ballots, to 
the district counting commission. The final results are announced by 
the Ministry of the Interior. 

The Geography of Elections 

. Under proportional representation party representation was dis¬ 
tributed far more evenly throughout France than was the case under the 
Third Republic. Even the most conservative department could rally 
enough left-wing votes to send one left-wing member to the National 
Assembly; and it was the exceptional department which made no con- 
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tribution to the parliamentary strength of one of the center pr right- 
wing parties. 

The change in legislative representation did not mean, however, that 
there had been a corresponding change in the political complexion, of the 
different sections of France. By and large, the same districts which 



formerly voted Left or Right supported or opposed the Communists 
and the Socialists. After the liberation the political character of the 
country' as a whole was somewhat more radical than in earlier times. 
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Departments which formerly gave their largest vote to Socialist candi¬ 
dates were likely to give their largest vote to the Communists, and the 
M.R.P. succeeded in winning departments which formerly supported 
parties further to the Right. The R.P.F. soon began to encroach, how¬ 
ever, on areas supporting the M.R.P.; by 1951 it had modified the elec¬ 
toral map by winning strong support not only in areas traditionally 
conservative but also among the working class, particularly in the Paris 
suburbs, a traditional bastion of the Communist Party. 

In 1951 the Communists demonstrated that they not only had the 
largest electoral support of any French party but also the widest geo¬ 
graphical distribution. The R.P.F. failed to make much headway in 
the south but otherwise had fairly comprehensive distribution of electoral 
strength. The Socialists, M.R.P., R.G.R., and the Conservatives all 
showed regional strength, sometimes in widely separated areas, but 
little more. Only the M.R.P. of these four center groups had more 
electoral strength in the urban, industrial sections of France than in 
the rural areas, whereas both the Communists and the R.P.F. have 
their predominant strength in urban, industrial France. At a time 
when so much attention must necessarily be given to economic and social 
issues, it is obviously a serious matter that the center parties should be 
relatively weak in comparison with those of the extremes in the more 
modern, less traditional areas which necessarily press most for change. 

Every party has its own strongholds. The Communist Party has 
its greatest strength in the mining districts in the northwest, the northern 
and western borders of the Massif Central, and certain rural areas (once 
Montagnard) of the South-east. The Socialists are still strong in 
some rural areas of the south of France, and have maintained workers’ 
support in the north, the Pas-de-Calais, the Ardennes, and the northeast 
of Paris, though otherwise their votes are largely from the middle class 
or peasants. The M.R.P. is particularly affected by regional distribu¬ 
tion of support, since it is strong in the West, Alsace, the Moselle, and 
certain specific departments like the Jura. The R.G.R. has lost to the 
R.P.F. but gained from the Socialists and has particular strength in the 
South-west (Toulouse) and in middle-class areas in Paris and its sur¬ 
roundings. The Conservatives are far from having regained their pre- 
World War II position particularly in Paris but make a good showing 
in Lorraine and the Massif Central. The R.P.F., of course, has pene¬ 
trated widely in the east, west, and north; only in the south is it stiU 
relatively ineffective, as the electoral map on p. 109 shows. 

Elections for the Council of the Republic 

The composition and powers, in fact the very existence, of a second 
chamber were subjects of the most heated debate during the constitu¬ 
tional conventions. When a weak second chamber was introduced into 
the second draft, which became the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
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it was Stated only that the Council of the Republic should be elected “by 
the communal and departmental bodies by universal indirect suffrage.” 
The particular form of the electoral law was left to the Assembly, in 
whose hands thus rested the decision as to how far the second chamber 
would differ in composition, and thus attitudes, from the lower one. 

Since there had not yet been a chance to hold local elections through¬ 
out the country, the first Council of the Republic was chosen as a pro¬ 
visional body through elections in November 1946. These were held 
under a temporary law embodying some of the most complicated de¬ 
vices known to the mind of man, but involving proportional representa¬ 
tion, and also nomination by the Assembly. The complexity of the law 
coupled with the long lists of candidates, the vagueness of the titles under 
which they were presented, and highly complicated coalitions varying 
from department to department helloed to dim popular interest in the 
election. The parties retained surprising fervor, however, considering 
the apparent weakness of the chamber they were electing, and proved 
able to dominate these elections just as they had dominated those for the 
Assembly. When the Assembly exercised its privilege of nominating 
one-sixth of the members, the Council of the Republic emerged as an 
almost exact replica of the National Assembly. 

This political parallelism, resulting largely from the electoral system, 
reawakened arguments for a different electoral method for the Council 
of the Republic, whose membership was to be chosen again as a whole 
within a year after the renewal of the municipal councils in the autumn 
of 1947. Only the Communists held to the system used in November 
1946. General de Gaulle pressed for a partly corporative second chamber 
(though earlier proposals for this had been rejected because of the asso¬ 
ciation with Fascism), while the center parties began to yearn for a 
closer approximation to the old Senate, which could act as a bulwark 
of conservatism. With the Socialists acting as spokesmen, it was finally 
decided that the Council of the Republic should represent, not indivi¬ 
duals, but areas, above all the smallest local communities. Thus, as far 
as method of selection was concerned, the Council of the Republic be¬ 
gan to return to the pattern of its predecessor, the Senate, with local 
governing bodies, particularly those of the smaller towns, having a 
preponderant influence. 

The first regularly elected Council of the Republic was chosen in the 
autumn of 1948, and at this time the membership was increased from 
315 (the size after the 1946 election), to 320, the maximum number 
permitted by the Constitution. Of these, 246 represented France itself, 
14 represented Algeria, 51 represented various overseas departments 
and territories, 8 represented Frenchmen living in protectorates and 
foreign lands, and one represented Frenchmen living in Indo-China. 
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.The members of the Council serve a six-year term, and half the seats 
are renewable every three years, beginning May 1952. 

The law providing for the election of the Council enhanced the 
political influence of the smaller communities and restricted the use of 
proportional representation—both of which worked to reduce the power 
of the Communists. Those members of the Council who represented 
France itself were chosen by electoral colleges in each department, 
composed of the deputies from that department, members of the general 
council of the department, and a certain number of delegates from the 
communes (pp. 206). Towns with less than 9,000 inhabitants were 
allowed from one to fifteen delegates in proportion to their size: towns 
of more than 9,000 sent all of their municipal councillors as delegates; 
towns with more than 45,000 inhabitants were allowed an additional 
delegate for every additional 5,000 inhabitants. 

In France, Guadeloupe, Guiana, Martinique, and Reunion, seats in 
the Council of the Republic were distributed among the departments 
roughly in accordance with population. Each department was allotted 
one seat for its first 154,000 inhabitants and one seat for every additional 
250,000 inhabitants. The Department of the Seine (Paris) thus received 
twenty seats, the Department of the Nord nine, and the other depart¬ 
ments anywhere from one to seven. In those departments having four 
seats or less, the members of the Council of the Republic were chosen 
by majority vote of the electoral college; the other eleven departmental 
electoral colleges voted by proportional representation. Such an arran¬ 
gement, not unexpectedly, worked to the advantage of the less well- 
disciplined parties, the .Socialists, the R.G.R. and the independent groups. 
It was also advantageous to the groups on the Right, in particular the 
Gaullists who had scored so notable a success in the local elections of 
1947 which selected the municipal councillors who in turn constituted the 
bulk of the electoral college. Thus the Council of the Republic emerged 
as a body of different political complexion from the National Assembly, 
and the question of what use it would make of its limited powers be¬ 
came of increased importance. 

Election of the President 

The President of the Republic is elected for a term of seven years 
and may be re-elected once. 

The Fourth Republic has consecrated the system of indirect election 
which was established by the Third. The President is chosen by the 
members of the two chambers of the legislature meeting in joint session 
at Versailles; the legislature presumably can be trusted not to choose 
anyone likely to threaten its power. The people themselves have no* 
calculable choice in the matter. Legislators are not chosen at the same 
time as the President, and there is no way of casting one’s ballot for a 
member of the National Assembly in order to promote the chances of 
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one’s personal preference for the presidency. Here again, the multi¬ 
party system means that no party can impose its own leader on the 
others: the President inevitably is a compromise candidate. 

The first election for the President under the Fourth Republic was 
by secret ballot, though there is no constitutional requirement to this 
effect. The presiding officer drew a letter of the alphabet by lot (in 
the 1947 election it was the letter L), and the roll of deputies and coun¬ 
cillors was then called, beginning with that letter. As each name was 
announced, the deputy or councillor came forward, mounted the tribune, 
gave his vote in a plain envelope to one secretary and a small “ball 
control” (so that there would be a check on the number of votes) to 
another, and both the ballot and the small ball were placed in urns. 

Election is by a direct majority of the votes of the members of parlia¬ 
ment, who continue to ballot until a single candidate wins this majority, 
although even under the Third Republic it was never necessary to take 
more than two ballots. In 1947 Vincent Auriol (a leading Socialist 
who, as Constituent Assembly President, had displayed patience, good 
humor, and a remarkable ability to reconcile the views and interests of 
opposing parties) won 452 votes on the first ballot, a clear majority 
over the combined votes of the candidates of the M.R.P. (242 votes), 
the R.G.R. (122 votes), and the Right (60 votes). 

IV. HOW WELL DOES THE FRENCH PARTY SYSTEM WORK ? 

Any attempt to evaluate the new French party system raises the 
same questions which arose in connection with British parties.* The 
answers, however, are quite different. 

Representatives of the French Parties 

In one sense, the French party system reflects the desires of the 
voters more accurately and gives them a far more meaningful and ade¬ 
quate choice, both of principles and of leaders, than does the British 
system simply because the choice is far greater. 

In another sense, however, the choice is less meaningful. The very 
fact of the multiplicity of parties means that no party is able to win a 
majority of the vote and, therefore, that the voter really is not able to 
express a choice between alternative governments. At times, in fact, 
the voter seems to get the very opposite of what he wants. The Novem¬ 
ber 1946 election of the Assembly (p. 71) was considered, more than, 
anything else, to be an extremely grave defeat for the Socialist. Yet 
the first Cabinet to be formed after the election was purely Socialist 
in composition; and even when other parties entered the succeeding 
Cabinet, the Socialists provided the Premier and more ministers than 
any other party. In addition, a Socialist was chosen President of the 
Republic. It might be claimed, therefore, that whatever the French 

*See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, pp. 56, 97. 
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people were voting for in the fall of 1946, they certainly were voting 
against a Socialist government ; yet a Socialist government was pre¬ 
cisely what they got. Again, in the fall of 1947 the M.R.P. was the 
heavy loser in the local elections, indicating a general loss of support 
for the party, but the next Premier was chosen from that party. 

A defender of the French system might reply (duplicating to some 
extent the argument of British Liberals *) that actually this result 
was not such a serious distortion of the popular mandate; on the 
contrary, it was exactly the sort of government most satisfactory to the 
French people. The French system, he would say, works very well 
indeed, for although the heaviest vote in 1946 was cast for the Com¬ 
munist Party, and the next heaviest for the M.R.P., the M.R.P. would 
have abhorred nothing more than a government by the Communists, 
and the Communists would have detested any government of the M.R.P. 
Both parties, however, could reconcile themselves to Socialist rule. If 
a Socialist government, therefore, was not the government most French¬ 
men wanted most, it was still the government most Frenchmen disliked 
least. Similarly, in 1947, a government of the M.R.P. was probably 
a lesser evil, so far as most Frenchmen were concerned, than a govern¬ 
ment either of the R.P.F. or of the Communists. 

Compromise Among French Parties 

One of the difficulties of the French electoral system, when com¬ 
bined with the multi-party system, is its tendency to emphasize the diff¬ 
erences between parties instead of minimizing them, as in Great Britain. 
Once the election is over, however, the very existence of a multiplicity 
of parties necessitates a compromise and mutual concessions if the gov¬ 
ernment is to work at all. In Great Britain the parties, in appealing 
to the uncommitted voter in the middle, tend to moderate their stands 
and to achieve the compromise before the election. In France the com¬ 
promise takes place afterward—and then it is not ratified by the voters 
but by the parties’ headquarters. 

Choice of Party Candidates and Policies 

What results, then, is that, unlike the British and Americans, the 
French people at present have no direct way of passing on either the 
principles or the officials that are to guide the government. They must 
accept the kind of compromise which is worked out, after elections, by 
the officials of the parties—many of whom may not have been elected to 
any public office and many of whom, in any case, cannot be held per¬ 
sonally responsible by the voters. 

British and American voters can choose their leaders and, to some 
extent, their policies because each country has a two-party system, and. 
only in such a system is one party certain of winning a majority. It 

* Ibid., p. 97. 
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seems natural to ask, therefore, whether it would not be much better 
for France to have a two-party system, and whether this in itself would 
not give the people a much better opportunity to participate in their 
government. In this respect, the recent tendency of the French people 
to move away from the Center and toward the extremes of Right and 
Left might be taken as an encouraging sign. 

The trouble with this suggestion is that the two-party system which 
France would develop under such circumstances would be fundamentally 
different from the two-party system in either Great Britain or the 
United States. One of the things which distinguishes the Democratic 
and Republican parties in the United States and the Labor and Con¬ 
servative parties in Great Britain is the fact that they accept certain 
common political assumptions and values, that neither party feels that 
the country is irretrievably lost if the other party triumphs in the elec¬ 
tion, and that each party knows that there will be another election and 
another chance for it to win. In France none of these assumptions 
necessarily holds. The two parties which polled the heaviest vote in, 
the 1951 election were the Communists and R.P.F. If these should 
turn out to be the two great parties of the future, the result would be 
not an advance toward democracy but an advance toward civil war. 
Each party detests the other, neither party shares any principle in 
common with the other (unless it be a common intolerance of opposi¬ 
tion), neither party would have the slightest confidence that if the 
other won power it would ever again yield it. Without such common 
assumptions and mutual trust democracy cannot work, and the loss of 
strength by the Center parties is therefore an ominous sign for French 
democracy. 



CHAPTER 4 


The French Parliament 

I. THE CHARACTER OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
The Powers of the National Assembly 

The most distinctive characteristic of the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic is its concentration of almost absolute power in the hands of 
one chamber, the National Assembly. The foreigner, in looking at the 
structure of French government, might be tempted to compare the 
National Assembly to the American House of Representatives; but the 
French National Assembly is not simply one organ of government among 
many, taking its place side by side with the Council of the Republic, 
the Cabinet, and the Presidency. It is the supreme agency to which 
all others are subordinate. Between elections it alone speaks in the 
name of the people of France. Tf, as in Great Britain, there is a fusion 
of powers, it is the Assembly which really controls the Cabinet, not the 
Cabinet the Assembly. The new second chamber, the Council of the 
Republic, cannot obstruct its will for more than two months. The 
President is largely dependent on the Assembly for his election. And 
no man may serve as Premier until he has received the prior approval 
of the Assembly. 

Even the name of the Assembly is significant. Under the Third 
Republic “National Assembly” referred to the two houses of parliament 
when they met in joint session as the supreme assembly in the land, to 
elect a president or to amend the Constitution. The giving of the title 
to just one of the two houses of parliament is symbolic of the fact that 
it alone is the possessor of supreme authority. 

The Composition of the National Assembly 

The Constitution declares that the National Assembly must be 
elected “by universal direct suffrage,” but since the particular details of 
the electoral system are provided by ordinary statute, the Assembly may 
vary in size from election to election. The first National Assembly, 
elected in November 1946, contained 618 deputies—544 from France 
and 74 from its overseas constituencies; the second National Assembly, 
elected in June 1951, had 627 deputies—544 from France, as before, 
but now 83 from overseas. 1 

For better or worse, the distribution of seats by parties in the 

1 In 1946 there would have been one more deputy if it had been possible to hold 
an election in Cochin China. In 1951 there were 626 members until September, 
■when Oceania held its elections. 
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Assembly is a more accurate reflection of the popular vote than has 
generally been the case in the distribution of seats in Great Britain’s 
House of Commons. This was particularly true under proportional re¬ 
presentation although, as we have seen, that system tended to exaggerate 
the strength of the large, well-organized, afld well-financed parties and 
to minimize the strength of the smaller and looser political groupings. 
But even though the second electoral method, the modified majority 
system, permitted somewhat more distortion, it still did not approach 
that which has often (though not recently) occurred in Great 
Britain.* This can be seen by comparing the election statistics With 
the representation of the parties in the National Assembly in the two 
elections of November 1946 and June 1951. The third chart on the 
next page shows the variety of party groups in the Assembly. 

THE ELECTIONS TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

1946 1951 


Voters registered 

# * 

25.052,233 


24,973,148 


Abstentions 


5,487,000 

21-9% 

5,457,790 

21*8% 

Invalid ballots 


362.163 


533,349 


Votes cast 


19,203,070 


18,982,009 


Communists 


5,489,288 

28-6% 

5,038,587 

26-5% 

Socialists 


3,431,954 

17-9 

2,764,210 

14*5 

M.R.P. 


5,058,307 

26-4 

2,353,544 

12*3 

R.G.R. 


2,381,384 

12-4 

2,194,213 

11*5 

Conservatives 


2.465,526 

12-8 

2,496,570 

13*1 

R.P.F. 


313,635* 

1-6 

4,134,885 

21*7 

Miscellaneous 


62,976 

0-3 





19,203,070 


18,982,009 


* These votes were cast for 

Gaullist Union 

lists. 



REPRESENTATION 

IN 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 




1946 


1951 



Deputies Percentage 

Deputies Percentage 

Communists 


187 

30*3 

103 

16*5 

Socialists 


103 

16-7 

104 

16*6 

M.R.P. 


166 

26-8 

85 

13*6 

R.G.R. 


65 

10-5 

94 

15*0 

Conservatives 


73 

11-8 

98 

15*7 

R.P.F. 


5* 

0-8 

118 

18*8 

Miscellaneous Overseas parties . 


19 

3-1 

24 

3*8 



618 


626 



* Candidates elected on the Gaullist Union ticket. 

In the first postwar Assemblies the most conspicuous elements were 
manual and white-collar workers, teachers, lawyers, writers and journa¬ 
lists, farmers and agricultural woikers, businessmen, with a sprinkling 
of doctors, civil servants, and others. The occupational difference to 
some extent followed party lines. Most of the workers were Com¬ 
munists; lawyers, teachers, and journalists predofninated among the 
Socialists; lawyers and teachers among the Radical Socialists; lawyers, 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, pp. 105-107. 
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formers, teachers, together with a number of workers, journalists, and 
small businessmen among the M.R.P.; and lawyers, businessmen, and 
agricultural proprietors on the Right. Most of the women sat with the 
Communists or the M.R.P. (voting, according to the current witticism, 
for heaven either in this world or in the next). 

As compared with the 1946 Assembly, the 1951 Assembly contained 
not nearly so many workers nor even so many civil servants and white- 
collar workers, but there was a marked increase in the number of heads 
of companies and industrialists. Among the professions, farmers, law- 
years, and teachers were the most numerous, and there were twice as 
many doctors in the 1951 Assembly as in the former one. 


PARTY GROUPS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


After the Election of 

1946 


After the Election of 1951 


Communists 


169 

Communists 

99 

Affiliated 


1 



Republicans and Resistants 

# . 

12 

Union of Progressive Republi¬ 





cans 

4 

Socialists 


103 

Socialists .. • 

105 




Affiliated 

2 

M.R.P. 


163 

M.R.P. 

83 

Affiliated 


3 

Affiliated 

2 




Overseas Independents 





(affiliated) 

9 

Radical Socialists 

, . 

43 

Radical Socialists 

66 




Affiliated 

6 

U.D.S.R. 


23 

U.D.S.R. 

14 

Affiliated 

, , 

5 

Affiliated 

2 

‘Triumph of Liberties” 

(An 




Algerian Party) 

. , 

5 

African Democratic Rally 

3 

Independent Musulmans 

(An 


Independent Republicans of Pea¬ 


Algerian Party) 

, , 

8 

sant and Social Action .. 

34 




Affiliated 

3 

Peasant Action 

, , 

6 

French Independents (affiliated) 

3 

Affiliated 

. , 

1 



Independent Republicans 

, . 

27 

Independent Republicans 

43 

Affiliated 

. . 

2 

Affiliated 

8 

P.R.L. 


35 

R.P.F. 

118 

Affiliated 

# # 

3 

Affiliated 

3 

Unaffiliated 


9 

Unaffiliated 

19 



618 


626 
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Six generals and one rear admiral added a military note. There were 
only half as many women as in the former Assembly, and fifteen of the 
twenty were Communists. All in all, the deputies of the 1951 National 
Assembly resembled considerably those of the lower house in the days 
of the Third Republic. 

Out of the 626 deputies chosen by July 1951, 243, or 38 per cent, 
had not been members of the preceding Assembly. Not surprisingly, 
the largest proportion of new members was in the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Frangais, ninety of whose representatives had not sat in the 
1946 Assembly, while seventy-seven of them were without previous 
parliamentary experience. On the whole, however, the deputies wfere 
an experienced group, for fifty-eight of those officially ranked as “new" 
had previously been parliamentarians, or members of the second chamber, 
or of the Assembly of the French Union, while many of the others had 
had experience as municipal councillors, mayors, or general councillors. 

There is one group whose presence in the lower chamber under 
the Fourth Republic gives rise to increasing concern: the deputies frpm 
overseas constituencies, numbering eighty-two in the 1951 Assembly. 
In the constituent assemblies (as Gordon Wright has pointed out in 
The Reshaping of French Democracy), these overseas representatives 
had played a considerable role in the bargaining between party groups; 
in the National Assembly they have been acting increasingly as the 
arbiters of' internal politics. This is an unforeseen and disconcerting 
by-product of the concept of French Union for which no solution is 
yet apparent. 

MEETING PLACE 

The National Assembly meets in the same hall in the Palais Bourbon 
which formerly was used by the Chamber of Deputies. In contrast to 
the rectangular chamber of the House of Commons, the auditorium is 
a semi-circular amphitheater with close-packed benches rising sharply 
tone above another. Members of the Ministry (whether they are 
members of the National Assembly or of the Council) occupy a bench 
known as the banc des ministres or ministerial bench. In front of the 
auditorium is a high ornate desk, approached by a flight of stairs on 
either side. Here sits the President of the Assembly, flanked by secre¬ 
taries at lower desks. Immediately in front of the President's desk is a 
rostrum, the “tribune," from which deputies address the Assembly. 

Parties are grouped on the curved benches according to the shade 
of their political views, the Communists sitting on the extreme left and, 
in the 1946 Assembly, the Parti Republicain de la Liberty, the agrarians, 
and the “Republican Independents” on the extreme right. With the 
entrance of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais as a separate party 
in 1951, it was assigned the position on the extreme right but rebelled 
violently, maintaining that neither its general views nor its social pro- 
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gram qualified It for so objectionable a position. For a time, the R.P.F. 
deputies spread themselves across the back benches in a remarkable seat- 
ing arrangement not unlike that which enabled both the Mouvement 
RSpublicain Populaire and the Radical Socialists to sit next to the 
Socialists in the 1946 Assembly. The Left, of course, is the prized 
position, and almost any kind of maneuver will be made to secure some 
of its prestige. (The accompanying diagrams indicate the relative 
strength of the major political groups following the elections of Novem¬ 
ber 1946 and June 1951. The diagrams, however, do not attempt to 
reproduce exactly the complicated and shifting groups or seating ar¬ 
rangement in the Assembly.) 

The spirit of such an assembly differs fundamentally from 
that of the House of Commons.* Instead of the sharp division between 
Government and Opposition which forces every Member of Parliament 
to take his position clearly on one side or the other and which makes any 
desertion of his party an extremely conspicuous act, the French arrange¬ 
ment is one of slight gradations from left to right. Parties blend into< 
one another, and it used to be easy for deputies to shift from one 
party to another. Occasionally, a French politician, in the course of 
several decades in the Chamber of Deputies, might make a substantial 
journey from right to left or from left to right. Under the weak party 
discipline of the Third Republic the instability of successive governments 
was often attributed to the ease with which a member could shift a single 
degree to the left or the right and vote with his neighbors against 
his own party. Winston Churchill expressed a typically British reaction 
to this situation when he told the House of Commons in his famous 
speech of October 28, 1943,f that 

the semi-circular assembly, which appeals to political theorists, enables every 
individual to move round the centre, adopting various shades of pink according 
as the weather changes. I am a convinced supporter of the party system in 
preference to the group system. . . . The party system is much favored by the 
oblong form of Chamber. It is easy for an individual to move through those 
insensible gradations from Left to Right but the act of crossing the Floor is one 
which requires serious consideration. I am well informed on this matter, for I 
have accomplished that difficult process, not only once but twice. 

Under the Fourth Republic, heightened party discipline in some groups 
has acted as a restraint upon such movement in the French Assembly, 
but within a relatively few months after the liberation a prominent 
member, Pierre Cot, made the transition from Radical Socialism past 
Socialism to a seat near the Communists. 

A more important consequence of the arrangement of the auditorium 
is reflected in the type of parliamentary oratory. The French deputy 
who wishes to address his colleagues does not rise in his place, as in 
Great Britain, and speak in casual and conversational tones with cour- 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 115. 

t Ibid., p. 117. 
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teous references to the “honorable gentlemen” on his right and left. 
He mounts the tribune, and often he orates. The speeches in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly frequently are more polished and brilliant than their 
Anglo-Saxon counterparts; but it is doubtful whether they contribute 
as much to the process of serious discussion and compromise. There 
is a great temptation to elicit cheers and applause from the close-packed 
benches and to impress or electrify an audience composed of connoisseurs 
of eloquence. The temptation is almost as great to provoke the fury 
of the opposition by the vigor of one’s attack and the sharpness of one’s 
taunts. Noble sentiments from the Left are met with ironic laughter 
on the Kight; a particularly nasty taunt or insinuation provokes shouts 
of protest and, in extreme instances, deputies on one side of the audi¬ 
torium may hurl themselves on their opponents, while attendants hastily 
intervene and the presiding officer suspends the session. At times dis¬ 
orders are deliberately provoked, notably by the Communists, as a form 
of filibuster—to prevent the transaction of business. During the autumn 
of 1947 one Communist even barricaded himself in the tribune and forced 
the suspension of debate until troops arrived to remove him the next 
morning. In March 1950, the Communist deputies as a group tried 
to disrupt a sitting of the Assembly devoted to voting a law providing 
safeguards against sabotaging war materials and precipitated a near-riot 
which was only quelled by the Republican Guard. 

To attribute such episodes to the fiery Gallic temperament is a great 
oversimplification. In reality they reflect two great handicaps from 
which the French political system suffers. The first is the fact that 
political differences are so deep as to make it extremely difficult for 
men of the extreme Left and extreme Right to treat each other 
with the courtesy and forbearance that are so fundamental a part 
of the British parliamentary tradition. Second, and even more 
important, is the fact that on the extremes there is little if any 
loyalty to the institutions of parliamentary democracy as such. In Great 
Britain the first loyalty of almost every Member of Parliament is to the 
constitutional system; very few would be willing to discredit the system 
in order to win an advantage over a political opponent. In France 
members of the political extremes may actually profit by making parlia¬ 
ment appear ridiculous; for the mass of the French people would turn 
to either a Communist or a Fascist dictatorship only if they were con¬ 
vinced of the unworkabilitv of democratic institutions, and every dis¬ 
orderly incident contributes to this conviction. 

The Organization of the National Assembly 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In such an assembly the presiding officer obviously has a more 
difficult job than does the Speaker of the House of Commons. His 
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office lacks the traditional prestige of the Speaker’s, his audience is 
infinitely more unruly, and he must compensate for these deficiencies 
by a somewhat more remarkable personal character. 

Ordinarily the presidency of the Assembly is awarded to one of its 
distinguished members, a man who, in all probability, is no mean orator 
himself. He is likely to have a genial personality combined with con¬ 
siderable force of character and long parliamentary experience. He 
must be well-liked and trusted by at least several of the parties, for 
he is elected by the Assembly by majority vote, and his job would 
become impossible if any section of the Assembly suspected him of 
constant and vigorous partisanship. Tradition permits him to be some¬ 
what friendlier to the combination of parties which elects him than 
would be proper in Great Britain, but in general he must be charac¬ 
terized by fairness and integrity. Perhaps even more important is an 
ability to detect the imminence of a crisis and a command of the soothing 
or witty or, at times, stern phrase which will avert it. Presence of mind 
is important, and patience is indispensable. 

The embodiment par excellence of these qualities is Edouard 
Herriot, who was not only President of the Assembly throughout almost 
the whole lifetime of the Assembly elected in 1946 but was also re¬ 
elected by the 1951 Assembly. Herriot, perennial mayor of Lyons, 
leader of the Radical Socialists, champion of the Third Force, “the 
grand old man of the Fourth Republic,” performed his functions as 
President of the Assembly with wit, dignity, and skill. Like the 
Speaker in the House of Commons, the President of the Assembly 
grants the right to speak in debate, tries to keep speakers to the issue 
under discussion, maintains discipline by calling the Assembly to order, 
and if necessary suspends or closes the session. But in line with the 
tradition of not granting too much power to individuals, the French 
Assembly has never been willing to accord real authority to its Presi¬ 
dent; e.g., deputies who persist in wandering from the subject can be 
finally checked only by vote of the Assembly itself. Herriot was able, 
for example, by skillful use of parliamentary procedure, to avert a 
threatening governmental crisis during the debates on the electoral law 
adopted in the spring of 1951, but despite his great personal prestige 
and political acumen he often could not divert deputies from using 
debates for the utterance of political propaganda to a degree inconceiv¬ 
able in Great Britain. 

But while the President of the Assembly is occasionally treated 
with cavalier disregard within the chamber over which he is the high¬ 
est authority, his position outside is one of great distinction. A public 
functions, he yields in precedence only to the President of the Republic; 
and he is provided with an official residence inside the precincts of the 
Assembly. His greatest power comes into being in the case of a 
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dissolution of the Assembly, when, according to the Constitution of' 
the Fourth Republic, he becomes Premier. 

THE BUREAU 

The President of the Assembly together with its other officers (six 
vice-presidents, fourteen secretaries, and three; questors, who look after 
such matters as the library and the general maintenance of the order 
and comfort of the Assembly’s meeting place) constitute what is known# 
as the bureau of the Assembly. Until the autumn of 1947 positions# 
in the bureau were distributed among the party groups in proportion 
to their strength, the largest party receiving the first vice-presidency. 
The formation of the Cominform * the spread of strikes under 
Communist leadership, and Communist obstruction of debate, roused 
fears that the Communists, as the largest party in the Assembly, would 
abuse their position if, in case of a dissolution, Herriot, because of bad 
health, would feel unable to accept the office of Premier which would 
then go to the first vice-president. So disturbing was the possibility 
that an election might thus be conducted by a Premier and a Minister 
of the Interior (see p. 171) from a party not dedicated to the parlia¬ 
mentary system that, despite vigorous Communist and later Gaullist 
opposition, the rule embodied in the Constitution (Article 11) for 
“proportional representation of party groups’’ was thereafter ignored 
to the extent of not giving the first vice-presidency to the largest group. 
Henceforth positions were allocated by the conference of presidents of 
groups (see below) subject to subsequent confirmation by the Assembly. 

THE GROUPS 

The chief subdivisions of the National Assembly are groups into* 
which deputies of similar political opinions organize themselves. On 
the Left these groups generally are made up of members of a single 
political party—the Communist group, the Socialist group, the Radical 
Socialist group, the M.R.P. group, and so forth. On the Right, where 
deputies are more likely to be elected without the support of national 
party organizations, the deputies organize themselves somewhat more 
freely. Thus the P.R.L., as an example, first appeared as a parli¬ 
amentary group, later became a national party, and subsequently merged 
with other conservative parties. 

Each group draws up a political declaration for its members to 
sign, and this declaration and the list of members are filed with the 
bureau. Groups with a least fourteen members set up a formal organi¬ 
zation and choose as its spokesman a president who enjoys special 
debating privileges. The groups are represented in the Assembly’s 
powerful committees according to their strength (see p. 130). In the 
Council of Presidents the presidents of groups meet regularly with the 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, p. 211. 
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presidents of committees and the President and vice-presidents of the 
Assembly to prepare the National Assembly’s order of business, arrange 
for the number of sittings, and so forth. 

11. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN ACTION 

Constitutional provisions have combined with the peculiar nature 
of French politics to make the National Assembly a far more powerful 
body in practice than the House of Commons. In performing each 
of the traditional functions of a legislature—the making and supporting 
of a government, the criticism and control of that government, and 
the shaping of laws—the National Assembly has one great advantage : 
it controls the Ministry, and the Ministry does not control it. 
Whether the result is a gain for political responsibility and effective¬ 
ness may perhaps be questioned. But the fact that the National Assem¬ 
bly holds the real as well as the formal power of life and death over 
both the Ministry and its projects constitutes the most effective weapon 
possible for the enforcement of its will—if only it can decide what that 
will is. 

The National Assembly and the Ministry 2 

It is still common in parliamentary countries to say that the first 
duty of a legislature is to make and to support a government. In Great 
Britain this statement has lost much of its point, since in ordinary 
circumstances it is the voters rather than the Members of Parliament 
who decide which party shall be in power; that is, the members of 
which party shall constitute the Cabinet. In France, however, the 
inability of any party to win a majority keeps the voters from having 
a direct choice; and, although some would question the effectiveness 
of the Assembly as a supporter of governments, it is still pre-eminently 
their maker. 

CHOOSING THE PREMIER 

According to the Constitution (Article 45), the President of the 
Republic designates a potential Premier, but the Premier (his official, 
but confusing, title is President of the Council of Ministers) may not 
be formally appointed until he receives a vote of confidence from the 
National Assembly by a roll-call vote and by an absolute majority of 
the deputies. Before this vote is taken, he must explain to the National 
Assembly the policy of the Ministry which he wishes to form, and reply 
to criticisms and questions. 

Few provisions of the new Constitution have been subject to 
■sharper criticism, partly because of the requirement for an absolute 
majority, and partly because the procedure seems to create an artificial 

* In France the terms “Cabinet” and “Ministry” are practically interchangeable. 
See p. 140 n. 
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separation between a Premier-designate and his Cabinet. The require¬ 
ment of an absolute majority, in practice, has seriously handicapped the 
formation of new governments, particularly in periods of intense politi¬ 
cal dispute such as occurred at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
June 1950, at which time France was virtually without a government 
for 21 days, or when there is a new alignment of parties, as after the 
election of June 1951. Moreover, on several occasions, the acceptance 
of a Premier-designate has not been followed by endorsement of his 
Cabinet (see p. 144). This is hardly surprising for, as has been said, 
“the presence or absence of certain personages in a cabinet is a fact 
sometimes more important than the reforms proposed.” Thus the pro¬ 
vision that the Premier-designate must receive a special vote of confi¬ 
dence before officially forming his Ministry did not make for greater 
stability of governments, as had been hoped, but, in fact, offered a 
threat to the conception that the' Cabinet is a collective body. 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Once in office, the Premier and his ministers are collectively res¬ 
ponsible to the’ National Assembly for the general policy of the Cabinet, 
and each minister is individually responsible for his personal actions. 
If ever the National Assembly, by an absolute majority on a roll-call 
vote, refuses to give a Ministry a vote of confidence for which it asks, 
or passes a motion of censure, the Ministry must resign. The Con¬ 
stitution, by insisting upon the lapse of one full day before the time 
when the vote is proposed and the time when it is taken, tries to prevent 
the fall of a Ministry on a “snap vote” such as was so common under 
the Third Republic. But the power always exists to discharge the 
Ministry on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Admirers of the British system often advocate the power of disso¬ 
lution as a means of reinforcing the Cabinet 7 ns-d-vis the Assembly, 
and the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, as has been seen, makes 
provision for dissolution, though under highly restricted conditions. 
Only if there have been two ministerial crises (in which the Ministry 
is forced out by refusal of a vote of confidence or by a vote of censure, 
and does not simply resign) within eighteen months (with the added 
provisions, as we have seen, that the rule shall not apply during the 
first eighteen months following a parliamentary election, and that each 
of the defeated Ministries must have been in office for more than’ 
fifteen days) can the Council of Ministers, after consultation with the 
President of the Assembly, decide to dissolve the National Assembly. 
It is then that the Premier must yield his office to the President of the 
National Assembly; those parties not already represented in the Cabinet 
receive representation (a major deterrent to the possibility of dissolu¬ 
tion since it would bring the Communists into the government, a situa¬ 
tion dreaded by the more moderate parties ever since the Communists 
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have been resorting to disruptive tactics) ; and the Minister of the 
Interior (who through his control of local officials and electoral mecha¬ 
nisms is in a strategic position to influence the outcome of the new 
•election) must yield his office to a new appointee. Under the circum- 
rstances, the power of dissolution can hardly be considered a serious 
weapon in the hands of the Ministry. This is the more so because 
•the tradition of dissolution on the defeat of a Cabinet, so strong in 
’Great Britain, has never been established in France. Moreover, so 
long as an absolute majority is required for a vote of censure or against 
a vote of confidence, deputies can (and do) abstain so as to prevent 
the provision for dissolution from becoming operative. No Ministry 
fell during the Fourth Republic on such a vote, in fact, until that of 
'Bidault on June 24, 1950, when an absolute majority of votes was cast 
against him on a vote of confidence, and there was no repetition of such 
action during the first Assembly. 

Further, as already noted, there is a decided tendency for decisions 
regarding the fate of a Ministry to be made at the headquarters of the 
individual parties. Yet, in the absence of any one party controlling a 
<lear majority of the seats, no Ministry can count upon discipline within 
a single party, as in Great Britain, to keep it in office. A French 
Cabinet may have to fight and bargain from day to day in order to 
hold in line enough different party groups to yield a majority. More¬ 
over, the loose, almost nonexistent discipline in the parties between 
the M.R.P. and the R.P.F. means that parties by no means have totally 
replaced the Assembly as the arbiter of ministerial developments. 

The task of the Ministry is further complicated by the frequent 
necessity of fighting a battle on two fronts, against two sets of oppo¬ 
nents who are attacking it for quite different reasons. In Great Britain 
there is only one powerful party in opposition, and the government 
need address itself only to the attacks coming from that quarter. But 
in France components of the opposition may very well sit at opposite 
-ends of the chamber, and any concession made to one group may add 
to the fury of the other. It was not at all unusual, for example, in 
the winter of 1947-48, to find deputies of the Communist Party and 
supporters of its most bitter opponent, the R.P.F., voting together in 
opposition to a government primarily based upon the Socialist Party 
/and the M.R.P., while the poorly disciplined center groups determined 
its fate. Yet it was inconceivable that if ever the Ministry had been 
•overthrown, the R.P.F. and the Communists could have combined to 
provide an alternative government. 

Thus there may be a very different spirit in the debate in France 
from that which is typical of Great Britain. The French opposition' 
•may talk more irresponsibly because it knows that it will not be asked 
to make good by assuming the responsibilities of government. The 
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parties which unite in opposing the government may feel no obligation 
to work out an alternative program. It is for the government to 
propose and for them to criticize. Where, in Great Britain, govern¬ 
ment and opposition parties take turns in governing and opposing, 
France may even have something of a permanent opposition composed 
of critics who never expect to participate in any government however 
frequently they held to overthrow it. In contrast, certain strategically 
placed parties of the Center-left or Center-right may participate in 
almost every Ministry. 

QUESTIONS AND INTERPELLATIONS 

In comparison with the cross-examination to which the National 
Assembly subjects members of the Ministry, the questioning procedure 
of the House of Commons appears almost benevolent. 

A distinction is drawn, in the National Assembly, between questions 
and interpellations. Questions, which may be oral or written, are in¬ 
tended primarily to elicit information, secure an interpretation of a 
decree, question an abuse of law, and so forth. Written questions are 
extremely popular (there were 13,OCX) of them in the first three years 
of the National Assembly), and might be still more so if the Ministry 
were more punctilious about answering them. They are published in 
the official record of the Assembly, and the ministerial reply is supposed 
to appear in the official record within a month. Ministers, however, 
are always free to declare that the public interest prevents them from 
replying; or they may simply ignore a question, in which case the 
deputy must ask it again, orally, after an interval. The oral questions, 
mainly a postwar innovation, are a deliberate attempt to copy British 
practice, and their usefulness is being increasingly appreciated. Ten. 
oral questions, of which the Ministry has had notification eight days 
earlier, are taken up each Friday. At such times, the Minister first 
gives his reply, which may last five minutes, and then, in contrast to 
the House of Commons where the questioner is limited to questions 
and may make neither speeches nor comments, the French questioner 
may take five minutes to discuss the Minister’s reply, though, in prac¬ 
tice, he usually does not do so. 

The procedure of interpellation, which means a request to a Minister 
for an explanation of his actions, is considerably more formidable, for it 
always carries the threat that it may be followed by a condemnation, 
of the Minister and thus of the Cabinet of which he is a member. 
A deputy who wishes to cross-examine the government on any subject 
must state the object of his interpellation in writing and submit the 
statement to the President of the Assembly, who informs both the 
Ministry and the Assembly, which must agree by majority vote to 
set a specific date for the interpellation. Several related interpellations 
may be taken up at the same time. 
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On the date fixed, both the Premier (or else the Minister concern¬ 
ed) and the interpellator go far beyond the simple asking and answer¬ 
ing of questions. The interpellator's speech is closer to an oration 
than a simple question. It may criticize the Ministry’s actions in the 
past, demand to know its present policy, express suspicions about its- 
future intentions, and tell the Ministry in some detail just what that 
policy ought to be. The spokesman for the Ministry in replying to 
the interpellation perhaps clarifies the official policy, perhaps promises 
modifications, perhaps rejects the attack and denounces the intentions 
or policies of its sponsor. 

The contrast with the British question period * is heightened 
by the fact that there is then a general debate in which all deputies may 
participate, and then an immediate vote, taking the form of a vote 
on the motion that the Assembly proceed to the business of the day or, 
to use the technical phrase, “pass to the order of the day.” 

If the debate arouses strong feelings, several different motions to 
this effect may be proposed. One group of deputies may move the 
order of the day “pure and simple.” Supporters of the Ministry, 
however, may wish a more positive endorsement of the government’s 
policy and therefore propose a “motivated” resolution: “The National 
Assembly, after hearing the statements of the Government, expresses 
its confidence in the Government and, rejecting every addition, passes 
to the order of the day.” Moderate critics may offer a different kind 
of “motivated” order: “The National Assembly, counting upon the 
government to remedy the grievances disclosed in the course of the 
debate, passes to the order of the day." A group which is hostile to 
the government may propose an order stating that the National Assem¬ 
bly, “condemning the attitude of the government” in certain respects, 
“passes to the order of the day.” Sometimes motions of this sort are 
three or four paragraphs long, expressing in great detail the senti¬ 
ments of the Assembly on the matters discussed in the debate and the 
action which the government ought to take. At this time, a represen¬ 
tative of each of the party groups, the interpellator, and a spokesman 
for the Ministry may discuss the different proposals; and the refusal 
to grant the Ministry the order of the day which it favors is regarded 
as a serious sign of lack of confidence. 

The procedure of the interpellation is exceptionally elastic. It 
may be used for a minor administrative issue, to secure enlightenment 
in a crisis, or for a vigorous debate on an issue of foremost importance. 
Under the Fourth Republic it has been used to gauge the Assembly’s 
sentiment toward a new Cabinet, either by a direct interpellation on 
the composition and policies of the Cabinet, which Communist deputies 
are fond of making, or by the Premier as a “pseudo-question of con¬ 
fidence,” which enables him to avoid the technicalities of the vote of 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 123. 
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confidence yet secure the same assurance—or lack of it. Interpella¬ 
tions have also been a powerful party weapon, used by governing 
groups as a means of stating a policy, or by opposition groups for the 
purpose of combating a government program. In the latter circum¬ 
stance, the interpellation takes on something of the character of a 
motion of censure in the British Parliament.* But where the 
British motion of censure is an extraordinary occasion, generally sought 
by the opposition party when it wishes to make a well-organized demon¬ 
stration of its effectiveness by precipitating a full-dress debate between 
its leaders and those of the government, interpellation is a regular 
occurrence and it is instituted by individual deputies. Under the Third 
Republic individuals like Clemenceau, “the Tiger,” were famous for the 
ferocity of their interpellations. 

In consequence, because of their relative frequency, because they 
lead to an immediate vote, and because of their sponsorship by private 
members (though usually as a matter of party policy), interpellation^ 
provide members of the National Assembly, as individuals, with a 
more effective weapon of control and criticism than anything possessed 
by British M.P.’s; and the typical French Ministry, in this as in other 
respects, is more continuously upon its mettle than the British—a fact 
which, by diverting ministers from their regular work in order ten 
defend the life of the Ministry, is not always an aid to administrative 
efficiency. There can lie little doubt, however, that the ordinary deputy 
acquires a greater sense of his personal power and significance and is 
saved from much of the feeling of helplessness and inferiority which 
plagues members of other legislative bodies. 

The Assembly as Legislator 

Lawmaking in the National Assembly is different both in form 
and in spirit from legislation in the House of Commons. In Great 
Britain there is seldom any doubt that the Cabinet is in full control of 
the legislative procedure. Most bills are introduced by Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, expounded by them, and guided through Parliament by them. 
In France, however, it is not only easier for a deputy to introduce 
a bill of his own, but government bills themselves are taken out of 
the hands of the ministers (bills sponsored by ministers are called pro jets 
de loi —projected laws—and bills introduced by ordinary members are 
called propositions de loi —proposed laws), modified by the committees 
( commissions 8 ) and presented to the National Assembly, not by minis¬ 
ters but by representatives of the committees. 

In introducing a bill, the texts of projected and proposed laws are 
first given to the President of the Assembly, who announces their re- 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britais, p. 123. 

®The French use the word commission in the sense in which Americans speak 
of a legislative committee. To avoid confusion about the nature of the institution 
under discussion, the authors have preferred to use the American term. 
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ceipt, has them printed, and, in contrast to the British procedure (ac¬ 
cording to which the critical “second reading debate” precedes the 
sending of the bill to committee), assigns them to appropriate com¬ 
mittees. 

THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 

In France, committees are looked on as essential instruments for the 
control of the Ministry. Thus they have a leading role in the control of 
finance (see p. 134), of the administration, and in the legislative work of 
the National Assembly, which they dominate to an extent unparalleled 
in Great Britain and even the United States. 

Unlike the British committee system, there is a French committee 
to deal with each special field of legislation: foreign affairs, finance, agri¬ 
culture, national defense, economic affairs, the press, overseas territories, 
national education, justice and legislation, the interior, and so on. There 
are nineteen of these general, or permanent, committees, each with 
forty-four members, who represent the different party groups in pro¬ 
portion to their strength, and each committee therefore becomes some¬ 
thing of a National Assembly in miniature. No deputy may belong 
to more than two of them. There are in addition an Accounts Com¬ 
mittee of eleven members, which supervises the expenses of the Assembly 
and, since February 1949, a Committee of Parliamentary Immunity of 
twenty-two members; both are permanent but not technically General 
Committees. There may also be Special Committees for specific pur¬ 
poses (like the Committee of Enquiry which investigated the suspected 
disclosure of military information in 1949). Each committee elects its 
own bureau, consisting of a president, two vice-presidents, and two 
secretaries. 

The General Committees have a free hand in the revising of any 
bills submitted to them (including those sponsored by the Ministry), 
and they have been accustomed to take full advantage of their power. 
At times a Ministry may have greater trouble getting a committee 
to accept its projects than in getting them passed by the National 
Assembly itself. Committees may also draft bills of their own, though 
here they are at a disadvantage in lacking the expert drafting services 
of the Council of State (see p. 176) which are available to the Ministry. 
Ministers and other witnesses—and, when appropriate, spokesmen for 
the Economic Council and the Assembly of the French Union (pp. 184, 
267)—must be heard by the committee; Ministers may also be sum¬ 
moned before a committee (a summons few Ministers would dare to 
disregard). Under the Third Republic there were complaints that the 
committees, by voting secretly, were free to act irresponsibly, at times 
furthering the intrigues of enemies of the government; today, three 
members of the committee may insist upon a public vote. 

The committee appoints a rapporteur (reporter) from its mem- 
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bers to study each bill and to prepare a report, and such reports have 
been the pride of the Assembly and the despair of the Ministry. An 
ambitious young deputy, eager to prove his merit and to make the 
most of his few hours of prominence, may engage in the most careful 
research—and since he is concerned with only one bill, the concentrated 
effort may result in an exhaustive and admirable piece of work. But 
the temptation to distinguish himself by modifying or mutilating the 
proposals of the Ministry may also be very great; and although the 
rapporteur’s conclusions must win the support of his committee, the 
government’s proposals often undergo serious amendment. The report 
of the committee is printed and distributed to the Assembly before the 
debate takes place. 

The work of the rapporteur, however, is not over; his greatest 
opportunity to dazzle the Assembly with his eloquence, erudition, wit, 
and power is at hand. For in France it is the rapporteur and not the 
sponsoring minister or author who opens the debate. The President 
and other members of the committee occupy a front bench, to the right 
of that of the Ministry, a distinction which symbolizes the division 
(and, at times, the opposition) of authority. 

THE ORDER OF DEBATE 

The speech of the rapporteur introduces the first part of the debate, 
which is known as the general discussion. If the nature of the legisla¬ 
tion is such as to concern other committees (economic legislation, for 
example, may concern the committees of finance, economic affairs, in¬ 
dustrial production, labor and social security, and so'forth) advisory 
reports (rapports pour avis ) by such committees are given and repre¬ 
sentatives of those committees share in the debate. It is, of course, 
quite possible for the committee and the Ministry to be in disagreement, 
and Ministers may struggle to eliminate the committee’s innovations. 
Both Ministers and members of the committees may speak as often 
as and whenever they wish. Party groups often designate spokesmen 
to present their views, and they are given special preference in debate. 
Ordinary members of the Assembly are recognized in the order in 
which they have themselves inscribed on the President’s list. 

At the close of the general discussion the Assembly votes on the 
question of whether or not it shall “pass to the articles”—that is, con¬ 
sider the articles of the bill in detail. Like the decision on second 
reading in Great Britain, this vote determines whether or not the 
Assembly is willing to accept the bill in principle. The report of the 
particular committee is highly important, however (in form, the vote 
is on accepting or rejecting its report), and it is common to return 
the bill to the committee if its verdict on the measure is not approved 
by the Assembly. If the Assembly votes Yes, the bill is taken up 
article by article. Detailed amendments may now be proposed, and 
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the National Assembly votes each article individually. Finally, after 
each article has been considered, the Assembly votes on the bill as a 
whole. 

CLOSURE AND URGENT DISCUSSION 

Through its normal procedure, the National Assembly is capable 
of passing bills with great speed, and its legislative action generally 
compares favorably with that in Great Britain and the United States. 
Partly for this reason, but more particularly because of differences in 
the party system and the position of Governments, closure (la cloture ) 
means something very different in France than in Britain. In the latter, 
it is the means whereby the Government puts through its legislative 
program with the greatest possible despatch consonant with the rights 
of the minority; * in France, it means simply that the 
majority of the deputies fell that enough has been said on a given 
subject and that therefore debate should be terminated. Closure in 
the Assembly cannot be requested until at least two spokesmen, one 
for each side, have taken part in the discussions; the decision on closure 
is then made by majority vote. Thus closure in France is essentially 
the action of the Assembly itself, not, as in Great Britain, of the 
government. 

Since the early days of the Third Republic there has been, how¬ 
ever, a procedure known as Urgent, or Immediate, Discussion which 
makes it necessary for committee reports to be prepared within three 
days and provides that debate shall follow immediately and continu¬ 
ously until a decision is reached. This procedure can be instituted 
.by the Ministry, a General Committee, or the proposer of a private 
member’s bill, if it appears that a measure is being unduly held up. 
But in the first years of the Fourth Republic both the government and 
private members made such extensive use of urgent procedure that it 
ceased to be exceptional and became, in fact, normal, while ordinary 
procedure became no longer operative. New rules, instituted in 1948 
and revised in 1950, moderate the practice. Under these rules, the 
Ministry is potentially in the strongest position: if it wants Urgent 
Discussion on one of its own bills, it needs only obtain the agreement 
of the committee, which is given unless an absolute majority of the 
members of the committee oppose it. To stop a private member’s 
bill from receiving Urgent Discussion is a little more difficult as the 
Ministry must here secure an absolute majority of the committee in 
support of this aim. If defeated in committee, the Ministry can still 
appeal to the Assembly. Thus as long as the Ministry maintains a 
moderately strong position in the chamber, it can largely control the 
use of Urgent Discussion. It is symptomatic of the weakness of the 
Cabinets during the last years of the Assembly elected in 1946 that 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 130. 
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they had frequently to accept defeat on this issue both in committees 
and in the Assembly itself. Nonetheless, particularly since 1950, the 
procedure has come to be used more moderately and in a way con¬ 
ducive to the more effective control by the Ministry of the legislative 
program. 

VOTING 

In the National Assembly votes are taken by a show of hands. 
In case of doubt, a rising vote is called for, and if the doubt persists, 
or if an open ballot ( scrutin public) is demanded, each deputy places 
in an urn which is handed to him a ballot bearing his name: white if 
he favors the measure and blue if he is opposed. (Occasionally depu¬ 
ties deliberately stuff the urn with ballots bearing their names, to delay 
and confuse the counting). A peculiar feature of the vote by open 
ballot held in this way is that deputies may vote by proxy; one deputy, 
in fact, may cast the votes for his whole party (the deputy who per¬ 
forms this task is known as a “postman”). In justification of the 
practice it is said that the deputy’s right to vote is not his personally 
but belongs to his constituents who have a right to participate in a 
vote even if their representative is absent. 

But since this method of absentee balloting raises some doubts as 
to the authenticity of the final results, there may also be a scrutin 
public at the tribune, with each deputy coming forward to answer to, 
his name and handing his ballot to a secretary to place in the urn. 
This form of voting adds significance to the decisions of the Assembly 
by making personal attendance necessary; because it takes much longer 
than voting by urn (an hour and three quarters instead of ten minutes), 
it gives those deputies who are not present when the vote is called 
time to reach the chamber and cast their vote. The very length of 
time involved in a scrutin public at the tribune, however, makes it an 
excellent means of obstructionism, and in November 1947 after seven 
open ballots at the tribune had been called in rapid succession by the 
Communists, the Standing Rules were hastily changed to ensure that 
while fifty deputies could still demand a vote at the tribune, de{mties 
from a single party could only make such a demand once during the 
course of a debate. In scrutin public, as the name indicates, the votes 
of deputies are made public; in scrutin secret (secret ballot) used for 
certain elections (e.g., the President of the Assembly) and in impeach¬ 
ment, individual votes are not published. This fact resulted in the 
casting of a disconcertingly large number of votes against the Socialist 
Cabinet Minister, Moch, in 1949, much to the satisfaction of the Com¬ 
munists who had requested his impeachment. 

FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 

The budget in France, is a pro jet de loi, or series of separate pro jets 
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de lot (there were twenty such laws between January and August! 
1949), introduced by the Minister of Finance in the same way as any 
other bill and without any of the excitement which surrounds the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget speech in Great Britain. Finan¬ 
cial legislation is carefully studied by the Finance Committee, the 
most powerful of the committees and the only one to have a rapporteur 
general, under whose direction a number of rapporteurs analyze indi¬ 
vidual sections of the budget. Since every important governmental 
activity, from the conduct of foreign affairs and the maintenance of 
the army to social security, involves the expenditure of money, the 
Finance Committee in effect becomes a super-censor of government, 
policy, and it is understandable that some men should prefer a position 
as president of this committee to that of Minister—although in point 
of fact it is not unusual for this position to serve as a stepping-stone 
to the Ministry and even, as in the case of Robert Schuman, ultimately 
to the premiership. P^laborate hearings are held, and the committee 
often makes substantial changes in the Ministry’s proposals. It should 
be noticed also that, as under the Third Republic, the Constitution 
assures deputies the right to initiate expenditure in separate bills of 
their own, but the authority of the Finance Committee ensures that 
only those proposals it endorses have a real chance to be embodied 
in law. As may be expected, men who have served on the Finance 
Committee for a long time acquire exceptional knowledge of the affairs 
of certain departments and may consider the current ministers little 
more than bumbling amateurs. 

If the committee persists in making changes which the Ministry 
persists in opposing, a major battle takes place before the Assembly. 
For example, Premier Rene Pleven had a hard fight to secure special 
funds for rearmament at the beginning of 1951, and got them approved 
only at the price of concessions to the Finance Committee on the means 
to be used to raise the money. Thus, in great contrast to the British 
House of Commons, which has almost no power to modify the recom¬ 
mendations of the Cabinet and which tends, instead, to use the budget 
debate as an opportunity for criticizing the nonfinancial policy of 
departments asking for appropriations, the National Assembly retains 
real financial power. 

Conclusion 

To the person who believes that democracy means active parti¬ 
cipation in the framing of laws and the making of policy by the people 
or their representatives, the great advantage of the National Assembly 
is the extent to which it permits its ordinary members to acquire 
legislative skill and to participate actively in the framing of legislation. 
Even in France, however, the growth of party discipline is proving to 
be a serious restriction upon the independent initiative of the private 
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member; the official spokesmen of the party groups increasingly 
dominate the debate. 

The great problem of the French parliamentary system is how to 
combine representativeness and skill with responsibility, stability, and 
effectiveness. In this respect, anything which the foreign observer 
says is likely to be a counsel of perfection. If the French people were 
not so deeply divided within themselves, it might be possible to frame 
a system characterized by a superb combination of freedom, respon¬ 
siveness, firmness, and order. But the divisions of the French people 
provide the context within which any government must work, and 
these divisions are such as to make improbable the formation of a 
Ministry which is strong, stable, and democratically responsible. 
Without such a Ministry, unfortunately, the virtues of the Assembly 
become something of a defect. The very effectiveness of the French 
Assembly as critic, controller, and legislator weakens the Ministry 
still further. For a legislative assembly, even one with diligent and 
intelligent committees, is better fitted to criticize than to construct 
policy, and the committees themselves, however skilled, see only one 
part of national policy and are unable to provide leadership in the 
formulation of a comprehensive and well-integrated program of legis¬ 
lation. In this respect, there is considerable irony in the fact that 
the parties of the Left, the strongest advocates of a positive govern¬ 
ment which would undertake sweeping social and economic reform, 
were also the advocates of a degree of legislative omnipotence which! 
constitutes the greatest obstacle to the achievement of this program. 

The greatest danger is that the Assembly will become paralyzed 
as the result of Communist obstructionism and of the unwillingness, 
for compromise in the interests of effective government which is char¬ 
acteristic of more than the Communists. For the Assembly can 
maintain its prestige only if it can carry through the legislative pro-' 
gram demanded by the times, and if it can restrain the conditions of 
disorder which all too often have disgraced the Palais Bourbon under 
the Fourth Republic as under the Third. And even more than under 
the Third Republic are the actions of the French lower chamber sig¬ 
nificant, for the concentration of power in the National Assembly 
by the Constitution of the Fourth Republic means that that body 
inevitably has the major responsibility for demonstrating the work¬ 
ability of democratic government in France. 

III. THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC 

The Council of the Republic is an institution which almost failed 
to come into existence. As already noted, the first version of the 
constitution, which was submitted to French voters in May 1946, con¬ 
tained no provision for a second chamber (see above, p. S3). But 
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the absence of such a body presumably was one of the reasons for the 
rejection of the constitution in that election. 

The Communists, who had been the leading opponents of the 
idea of a second chamber, finally were willing to compromise on the, 
creation of one which was almost powerless. Once established, how¬ 
ever, there has been pressure from both inside and outside the Council 
to make it a more effective element in the legislative process. 

Composition of the Council 

According to the Constitution (Article 6), the Council must be 
chosen on a territorial basis “by the communal and departmental 
bodies by universal, indirect suffrage.” The first elections in 1946 
under a temporary law produced a Council so similar in balance to 
that of the Assembly that observers declared that rather than being a 
chamber for reflection, or second thoughts 1 (line chambre de reflexion), 
as it was supposed to be, it was merely a recording chamber (chambre 
d"enregistrcment), which would do little but register approval of Assem¬ 
bly decisions. This, in fact, did not prove to be quite true, as the 
Council tried from the first to assert itself as far as possible within 
its limited scope. Moreover, the elections of November 1948, held 
under the new election law (see p. 112), produced a Council of 
different political complexion from that of the Assembly, and one 
in which the Gaullist representation produced at times an antigovern- 
mental majority. Nonetheless, though the Council clearly seeks to 
make maximum use of its powers, it is unlikely that it will achieve 
an important share in governmental power without amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Powers of the Council 

As established by the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, the 
Council of the Republic was seriously restricted in its powers. It 
shares in the election of the President of the Republic (p. 112), but 
it cannot overthrow a Ministry, and its legislative powers are almost 
purely advisory. Any bills which members of the Council of the 
Republic wish to introduce are sent immediately to the National 
Assembly; and if the National Assembly refuses to consider them, 
the Council of the Republic itself is not permitted to discuss them. 
Even this faint shadow of power, finally, is denied in that large cate¬ 
gory of proposals which involve new expenditures or reduce public 
revenue: in such cases, the National Assembly is not allowed even to 
receive the proposals of the councillors of the Republic. Oddly enough, 
the Council may propose the raising of additional revenue, though the 
Senate of the Third Republic was not able to do this. 

Bills passed by the National Assembly are sent to the Council 
of the Republic for its opinion, and this opinion must be rendered 
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within two months. In the case of the budget, the period allowed 
is that required by the Assembly itself, which may well be more than 
two months. If a bill is adopted by the Assembly after Urgent Discus¬ 
sion (see p. 132), however, the time may be radically curtailed, though 
no longer to less than three days (see p. 59). In practice, the Council 
may request, and has secured, from the Assembly an extension of time 
for the consideration of a bill. 

If the Council of the Republic accepts the bill, or if it renders 
no opinion within the stated period, the bill automatically becomes 
law. But if the Council of the Republic disagrees with the National 
Assembly, the National Assembly must consider the Council’s objec¬ 
tions, and if it overrules them it must reaffirm the bill as a whole 
in a roll-call vote and by an absolute majority, if the vote of the 
Council of the Republic was itself taken this way. However, the 
National Assembly has every right to stick to the original text of 
the bill, and the Council of the Republic has no power to force any 
change. In the words of the Constitution (Article 13), “The National 
Assembly alone shall vote the laws. It may not delegate this right.” 

The Council of the Republic also shares to a limited extent (as 
noted above, p. 58) in the process of constitutional amendment, but 
here, too, its power is one of delay and it is possible to override its 
opposition by a two-third? vote of the Assembly or by a national 
referendum. In short, all that the Council of the Republic may do 
under ordinary circumstances and by the exclusive use of its powers 
is to delay the passage of a law for two months or of a Constitutional 
Amendment for three months or to force a more difficult process of 
amendment. 

A good deal of criticism of these restrictions has been evident 
and not only within the Council of the Republic itself. To exclude 
the Council from original consideration of nonfinancial legislation 
seems wasteful of the experience of many former Senators, particu¬ 
larly when the agenda of the Assembly is so clogged. But the 
attempt of the Council in June 1949, by changing its Standing Orders, 
to refer bills directly to its own committees before sending them to 
the Assembly was promptly quashed. There is more support for 
some kind of “shuttle” between the two chambers to make discussion 
more profitable, and Herriot has endorsed the use of joint committees. 
But even those who are most sympathetic toward the Council want 
effective safeguards against recreating the interminable delays and 
frustrations which such exchanges led to under the Third Republic. 
Both the “shuttle” and the use of joint committees were included, it 
should be noted, in the resolution for constitutional revision which 
received support at the end of the first Assembly (see p. 59). 

The Council has only one potentially powerful legislative weapon 
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which, as already mentioned, is that if the Assembly rejects an amend¬ 
ment by the Council, the former must then repass the bill as a whole 1 
by an absolute majority if the Council voted its amendments by a 
' similar majority. It is conceivable that the Assembly might have 
considerable difficulties in producing such a majority, and then the 
Council would win its way (to make this impossible an amendment 
which would enable the Assembly to override the Council’s objections 
by a simple majority has already been proposed). It has even been 
suggested that a Ministry might make the issue one of confidence and 
that a defeat in the Assembly on such a vote would indirectly be a 
defeat of the Ministry by the Council of the Republic. 

On the whole, the attitude of the Assembly toward the Council 
has been far from respectful. In June 1947, for example, the Assembly, 
with two minor exceptions, rejected all of the Council’s amendments, 
to its financial legislation without troubling to discuss their merit (an 
action which brought indignant charges from members of the Council 
that they were being relegated to the position of a rubber stamp). 
In December 1948, however, the Council itself acted irresponsibly 
by rejecting the whole of a finance bill to which it had also voted 
amendments, and the Assembly, on the advice of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, justifiably readopted its own text without even considering 
the Council’s amendments. 

Members of the Ministry have been more conciliatory, and have 
attended and participated in important debates in the Council. They 
have reaped their reward, for the Council has been co-operative to 
the extent of agreeing, at the request of the Ministry, to reject a 
measure passed by the Assembly which the Ministry hoped it could 
replace with another if given more time in which to attempt to per¬ 
suade the deputies. In 1949 the Council established the procedure 
of “oral questions posed to the Ministers with debate,” a modified 
type of interpellation, which necessarily lacked, however, the inter¬ 
pellation’s sting of a succeeding vote of approval or condemnation. 

The ultimate position of the Council of the Republic is not yet 
clear. That its members have aspirations is shown not only by the 
way in which they have made use of what opportunities the Constitu¬ 
tion—and the Assembly—allows them, but also by their gesture in 
voting themselves in December 1948 the title of “Senator,” with all 
the memories which that evokes. Yet unless constitutional amend¬ 
ments are passed, there seems little the Council of the Republic can 
do beyond what it has already done. 

Thus the effect of the Council of the Republic on legislation rests 
less upon any power to amend or defeat than upon weight and force 
• of argument. And the Council has already demonstrated that this 
effect can be considerable. It has made recommendations on hasty 
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or careless legislation and it has made those recommendations in a 
way which the Assembly could hardly disregard. By calling attention 
to ill-advised legislation through the eloquence of its members, thet 
Council has been able to attract public attention and permit public 
opinion to make itself felt during the period of two months in which 
it can hold up enactment. While this is much less than its members, 
and many outside observers, would wish for it, the Council of the 
Republic is at least giving a demonstration of the fact that even a 
second chamber with very limited powers can exert considerable moral 
authority. 



CHAPTER 5 


The French Executive 

I. THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 1 
The Place of the Executive 

The power of the executive has been a subject of perennial con¬ 
troversy in French politics. Generally speaking, the parties of the 
Left have habitually looked upon a powerful executive as a threat 
to democratic institutions, while the parties of the Right have seen, 
in a strong executive the only hope for political order and authority. 
As a result, the question of the best form of organization has tended 
to be less important than the issue separating Left from Right, and 
decisions have been made on the basis of political doctrine rather 
than of political effectiveness. 

In this sense, it must be said that the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic represents in intent at least, a clear victory for the parties 
of the Left. Authority, as we have seen, has been concentrated in 
the National Assembly, and it was chiefly because of the weakness 
of the executive that General de Gaulle opposed the Constitution with 
such bitterness. Yet even the best constitutional arrangements could 
not have given the French Cabinet the strength of the British, simply 
because the British have party government (that is, the Cabinet is 
made up of leaders of the majority party in the House of Commons) 
while the French have a government of parties, dependent upon the 
support of several different party groups in the National Assembly. 2 
Between the singular and the plural of the word “party” lies the 
difference between two political ways of life. 

THE MULTI-PARTY CABINET 

There is no reason why, in France, as in Great Britain, a Cabinet 
could not be composed of one party so long as it had the support of 
enough other parties to hold the confidence of the National Assembly. 
In fact, the Cabinet of Leon Blum, which bridged the period between 

x As we have observed, “Ministry” and “Cabinet” are almost identical in 
France. “Ministry” is used when the President of the Republic presides over 
meetings, and “Cabinet” is used when the President of the Council of Ministers 
(the Premier) presides. Formal action can be taken only in the Council of 
Ministers, not in the Cabinet Council. In common practice, however, the two 
words are used interchangeably. 

“Quite logically, therefore, General de Gaulle is also the bitter enemy of the 
party system. 
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the election of the National Assembly in November 1946 and the 
election of the President of the Republic in January 1947, was made 
up exclusively of Socialists. Yet this short ‘‘Experience Blum” 
pointed a double moral. First, it showed that a homogeneous Ministry 
could provide France with a more vigorous government than any 
other kind. Where earlier Ministries had been handicapped in both 
foreign and domestic policy by the need to reconcile the incompatible 
policies of different parties, the Blum government took prompt and - 
decisive action in both spheres. It opened negotiations for a treaty 
with Great Britain and instituted a vigorous campaign to reduce prices. 
Public opinion polls indicated that the Blum government was the 
most popular which the country had had since the liberation (a par¬ 
ticular surprise because the Socialists had lost so heavily in the elec¬ 
tion), and the prestige of the Socialist Party rose accordingly. 

But if the first part of the moral was that a single-party govern¬ 
ment could act more effectively than a multi-party government, the 
second was that no other party could allow a rival to act with such 
effectiveness. The Communists insisted that the next Cabinet must 
be a government of all parties which were loyal to the Republic, and 
the next Cabinet included members ranging from the Communists 
on the extreme Left to the Independent Republicans (but not the 
P.R.L.) on the far Right. Yet this Ministry was expected to act as 
a unit so far as general policy was concerned and to accept responsi¬ 
bility to the National Assembly for this policy. 

If parties were actually in agreement on general policy, however, 
there would be no need for separate parties; the life of the multiparty 
Ministry, therefore, is likely to be a constant struggle in search of a 
common policy. For any vigorous action is likely to offend one or 
another of the participating parties (or party organizations), and the 
“common policy,” in consequence, often turns out to be one of inac¬ 
tion or of inadequate, halfway measures. Yet this kind of compro¬ 
mise is inevitable, for where, in a single-party Cabinet, a minority 
wing of a party might be expected to defer to the majority, the mino¬ 
rity in a multi-party Cabinet which consists of a separate group may 
prefer to leave the Cabinet rather than support a policy of which it 
disapproves. 

Composition and Organization of the Council of Ministers 

The ordinary French Council of Ministers is somewhat larger 
than a British Cabinet, but the number of its members may fluctuate 
considerably as certain ministerial departments arise or disappear 
according to the dictates of political necessity and concepts of govern¬ 
mental organization. Thus in January 1947 a Cabinet of twenty-six 
headed by Paul Ramadier succeeded a Cabinet of eighteen headed by 
L6on Blum. 
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Under the Third Republic the multiplication of Cabinet posts, 
by adding members as “ministers without portfolio” or subdividing cer¬ 
tain positions, was a popular device for winning increased parliamen¬ 
tary support. The larger the number of Cabinet positions, the larger 
the number of party groups or individuals that could be appeased. 
In this way, Paul Reynaud in the spring of 1940 bolstered his parlia¬ 
mentary position by finding places for thirty-five deputies and senators. 

The same practice has not been infrequent under the Fourth Re¬ 
public. When Pleven finally succeeded in forming a cabinet after the 
elections of 1951, his second Ministry, there were 37 posts in it. Cabi¬ 
nets of thirty or more have been fairly common, partly because of the 
need to secure enough support for a majority, partly also because 
of new governmental responsibilities. As in Great Britain, the growth 
of the government’s economic and social activity is reflected in the 
nature of the Cabinet posts. French ministries, it should be noted, 
change not only in number but also in name in a way peculiarly con¬ 
fusing to the outside observer, and vary considerably in organization. 

The second Pleven Cabinet introduced certain innovations in the 
organization of ministerial work. Two “super-ministries” were cre¬ 
ated: Rene Mayer, Radical Socialist, became Vice-President of the 
Council and Minister for Finance, and Georges Bidault, M.R.P., be¬ 
came Vice-President of the Council and Minister for National Defense. 
As head of economic policy in the Cabinet, Mayer had under his super¬ 
vision the Ministers of the Budget, Industry and Energy, Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Relations, and Labor and Social Security, as well as the Secre¬ 
taries of State for Economic Affairs, Commerce, and Agriculture. 
Bidault, the co-ordinator of all sectors of national defense, also was 
entrusted with North Atlantic Treaty affairs. Under his jurisdiction 
were the Assistant Minister of National Defense, and the Secretaries 
of State for War, Navy, and the Air. 

Thus was initiated an experiment which has long been favored by 
many of the Socialist leaders, including Leon Blum and Jules Moch, 
of giving general authority in a large and significant field to a single 
individual under whom other ministries direct the details of particular 
segments of that field. In other Cabinets of the Fourth Republic 
co-ordination and integration had l)een sought by other means: the 
direct intervention of the Premier when disputes arose among depart¬ 
ments, the use of ad hoc inter-ministerial conferences which brought 
together ministers interested in a particular piece of proposed legisla¬ 
tion or a decision which the government was called upon to make, 
and occasionally the designation of semi-permanent Cabinet commit¬ 
tees. In the first Pleven Ministry, the Council of Ministers decided 
to set up a permanent action committee composed of the ministers of 
Economic Affairs, Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry to cen- 
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tralize government action on prices. On other issues the Cabinet 
normally would bring together in informal session those ministers 
whose agreement was necessary; for example, all those responsible for 
the preparation of financial and economic policy. 

In the second Pleven Cabinet, in addition to those who held posts 
in national defense and economic affairs, the following appointments 
were made: two Ministers of State without specific responsibilities to 
be available for particular assignments and special missions, and Minis¬ 
ters of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Interior, for the Associated States, 
for France Overseas, Education, Public Works, Merchant Marine, 
Veterans, Reconstruction, Health, Information, and Post, Telegraph 
and Telephone. 

Among the 37 members of the Cabinet there were 10 Mouvement 
Republicain Populairc, 14 Rasscmblemcnt des Gauches Rcpublicaines, 
and 13 Conservatives. As is customary, a high percentage of Cabinet 
members were drawn from the National Assembly, the Council of the 
Republic being generally represented by only two or three members 
under the Fourth Republic, though in the second Pleven government 
a senator did hold the important Ministry of the Interior. In terms 
of experience, the members of this Cabinet included seven top members 
of the civil service, seven lawyers, six industrialists, three doctors, 
three journalists, two civil servants, two agriculturalists, three pro*- 
fessors, two notaries, one engineer, and an expert accountant. The 
average age of the Ministers was fifty with the youngest member thirty- 
two and the oldest seventy. Pleven himself was only fifty in 1951, 
relatively young for the premiership. 

In addition to these ministers, various under-secretaries were 
appointed whose primary duty was to maintain close contact with the 
committees of parliament, but who did not attend the Council of 
Ministers except when their special concerns were under consideration. 

The government takes official action as the Council of Ministers, 
at which time the President of the Republic sits halfway down a long 
table, and the Premier sits directly opposite him. Ordinarily the 
Premier dominates the discussion, but it is perfectly possible for the 
President to take an active part, although he may not vote. The 
Ministry may meet less formally as the Cabinet Council, with the 
Premier himself presiding, though this seems less common a practice 
under the Fourth Republic than under the Third. Fairly frequent, 
however, are partial or “restricted Council” meetings, at which the 
Ministers of State and, in the second Pleven Cabinet, the “super- 
ministers” (who together offer some equivalent to the British “Inner 
Cabinet”) meet with those ministers particularly concerned with special 
aspects of governmental policy. 
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APPOINTMENT OF MINISTERS 

In appointing his Cabinet the French Premier enjoys an authority 
which in appearance is very great. According to the Constitution the 
man designated as Premier must first submit himself and his program 
for the approval of the National Assembly. Once he has received 
this approval, the Constitution grants him the power to choose his 
colleagues (although formal appointment is made by the President of 
the Republic). 

This nominal freedom of action is limited, however, by the fact 
that the Premier’s Ministry must receive the support of a majority 
of the National Assembly, and such support need not automatically 
follow approval of the Premier and his program. Thus the National 
Assembly in September 1948 approved Robert Schuman as Premier 
by 322 votes to 185 but defeated his Ministry within a few days by 
295 votes to 289, and in July 1950 approved Henri Queuille by a 
good margin but defeated his Ministry four days later by 334 votes 
to 221. 

Collective Responsibility of the Council of Ministers 

Some see in the separate investiture of the Premier-designate a 
threat to the conception that the Council of Ministers is collectively 
responsible for governmental policy, conception which is at the heart 
of the Cabinet system, and which forms the subject of Article 48 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic. While this is, perhaps, 
too extreme a view, it remains true that separate investiture, followed 
only subsequently by the presentation of the Cabinet, creates an artificial 
division between the two which in practice has been neither particularly 
useful nor meaningful. 

A far more serious threat to the notion of collective responsibility, 
arising from the action of the Communist Party in the spring of 1947, 
resulted in the end in strengthening it. At that time leaders of the 
Communist Party found themselves in disagreement with the policy 
of the government on Indo-China. The solution adopted was for the 
rank and file of the Communist Party in the National Assembly to re¬ 
frain from voting, while their leaders continued to sit in the Council 
of Ministers and to vote for the Cabinet’s policies in the National 
Assembly. Later, however, the Communists in the National Assembly 
(including the Communist ministers) actually voted against the 
Cabinet’s wage policy. Nevertheless, their leaders refused to resign 
from the Cabinet. This refusal was not only a major blow to the 
whole system of Cabinet solidarity and responsibility; it also enabled 
the Communists to enjoy the prestige and patronage of government 
office while profiting from popular discontent with public policy. The 
Premier, M. Ramadier, accordingly decided upon the expulsion of the 
Communist ministers, and when they refused to resign, the President 
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of the Republic issued a decree terminating their appointments and 
appointing new ministers. 

A further indication that the Cabinet is a unity and not merely 
a collection of parties came in February 1950 when the Socialist minis¬ 
ters resigned over the refusal of their colleagues to meet their demands 
for a cost-of-living bonus. At this time, following M. Ramadier’s pre- 
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cedent, the Premier, M. Bidault, did not resign but replaced the Socia¬ 
lists by M.R.P. and Radical Party members. 

Nonetheless, the collective responsibility of the Cabinet inevitably 
causes far greater political complications in France than in Great Brit¬ 
ain. Where the typical British Cabinet is composed of members of 
a single party who have had long experience in working together and 
who share the same general principles, the typical French Cabinet 
includes a great variety of parties and opinions. Thus the Cabinet 
formed by Robert Schuman in November 1947 contained both Socialists 
who believed in a planned economy and Radical Socialists who believed 
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in free v enterprise and laissez faire. It was somewhat as though in 
the United States, Franklin Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover had been 
members of the same Cabinet and had had to agree to support a com¬ 
mon policy. Yet the survival of the Cabinet, in France, depended 
upon the continued support of both parties. Every policy decision, 
therefore, entailed a major struggle within the Cabinet. 

Continuity of Ministers 

Since France is well known as a country where Ministries do not, 
long survive, it is all the more important to point out that there is, 
in fact, much greater actual continuity both of parties and of individuals 
in its Cabinets than appears at first glance. As under the Third Re¬ 
public, replatroge (replastering) is still the way of making governments. 
Every Cabinet between 1945 and 1951 had a majority of ministers 
who had served in the previous Cabinet, except in two necessarily 
exceptional cases: the all-Soeialist minority ministry of M. Blum, which 
served after the elections of November 1946 when the parties could 
not agree on a new coalition government, and its immediate successor 
under M. Ramadier, which repeated the pre-Blum coalition. 

There is not only a striking continuity from one Cabinet to its 
successor; there is also an impressive degree of ministerial and party 
continuity throughout considerable periods of time. M. Bidault, f or 
example, was Foreign Minister in every Cabinet between September 
1944 and July 1948 except that of M. Blum; M. Schuman followed 
him in this office for the succeeding eight Cabinets. Thus the Foreign 
Ministry remained in the hands of the M.R.P. throughout this whole 
period. Similarly, M. Lacoste was Minister of Production in nine 
successive Cabinets; and M. Moch, also a Socialist, was Minister of 
Public Works for seven successive Cabinets, and Minister of the 
Interior in five. The Ministries of Labor and of Industrial Produc¬ 
tion were shared by the Communists and Socialists until May 1947, 
when Ramadier reformed his Ministry after the expulsion of the Com¬ 
munists, and thereafter were held by the Socialists until February 1950. 
Until the same date, the Socialists had a monopoly of the Ministry 
of the Interior; it then passed to a Radical leader, M. Queuille, whose 
party had found it a favorite preserve under the Third Republic. The 
Radicals and Socialists also shared the Ministry of Education. 

This continuity is also indicated by these facts: of the sixteen 
Cabinets between the liberation of Paris and the election of the Assem¬ 
bly in June 1951, M. Moch had been in fourteen, M. Schuman in 
thirteen, M. Bidault in eleven, M. Teitgen (M.R.P.) in ten, while 
eighteen others served in six to nine Cabinets. This nucleus of Minis¬ 
ters represents almost equally the four parties which are the bulwark 
of the constitutional system: the Socialists, the M.R.P., and the 
Radicals and U.D.S.R. Thus behind the shifts represented by differ- 
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ent Cabinets is a core of continuity which goes far to neutralize the 
most unfortunate results of Cabinet instability (see chart on p. 145). 8 

The Ministry and the Civil Service 

French ministers are even more subject than British ministers 
to the charge that policy is made, not by them, but by members of the 
permanent civil service. Because of the instability of Ministries, 
ministers (even if they have served in several Cabinets) have less time 
than their British counterparts to become acquainted with their jobs; 
furthermore, they have to devote a far greater proportion of their 
time to parliamentary maneuvering. 

When a government may be overthrown at any time, and when 
their help and votes are needed to preserve it, the ministers cannot 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the making of long-range plans. 
Moreover, the qualities which make an effective parliamentarian, under 
the conditions which prevail in the French National Assembly, are 
not a particularly good indication of administrative ability. Oratorical 
brilliance and a talent for repartee are wasted in a position which 
calls for a patient mastering of technical problems and for an ability 
to supervise, understand, and direct the work of the permanent staff. 

Under the Third Republic the complaint was made that an out¬ 
going minister felt no obligation to inform his successor in any detail 
of the work in process ; and by the time the new minister had mas¬ 
tered things for himself, he too might be replaced. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, decisions would be made haphazardly by the minister, or 
they would be made by the permanent staff. The only mitigating 
element was the possibility that the new minister might have had 
considerable committee experience and might therefore be familiar 
with the problems of his new position, or that he might bring certain 
expert advisers with him (p. 168). 

The increasingly sharp party divisions and the greatly heightened 
party discipline may raise a serious question in the future as to whether 
civil servants who are adherents of one party can be trusted either 
to serve the nation disinterestedly or loyally to serve a minister belong¬ 
ing to another party (p. 201). In the decades preceding World War I, 
when loyalty to the Republic tended to be identified with anticlericalism, 
the fact that a man went to Mass regularly might be regarded as a 
reason for refusing him appointment or promotion. Particularly in the 
army and the schools, there was feeling that it was more important 
for a man to be a good Republican than an efficient public servant. 
More recently there has been an extreme reluctance to grant posts 
in the ministries controlling foreign policy or the armed forces to 

* Three of these sixteen Cabinets were merely remade and do not technically 
represent new governments. The chart does not take these three Cabinets into 
account, nor the two short-lived ones. 
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Communists because of the danger that their first loyalty would be to 
the Party and perhaps to the Soviet Union. 

Evaluation of the Council of Ministers 

In judging the French Cabinet system, one must think, not in 
terms of what might exist under ideal circumstances, but of what is 
possible in an extremely complicated political context. Certain adjust¬ 
ments, of course, can be made in political institutions. But the deep 
divisions within France are a political fact which no institutional 
arrangement can overcome. 

France today is a country in which only a multi-party system 
can be representative. Yet a multi-party system inevitably weakens 
Cabinet government and hinders the pursuit of any vigorous and 
effective policy. It could be questioned, of course, whether in a 
country as divided as France, any vigorous and effective policy would 
not itself be unrepresentative and therefore undemocratic. Many of 
the disagreements in a Cabinet arise, however, not simply from con¬ 
flicts over policy but from interparty rivalry and jealousy, a maneuver¬ 
ing for position, and a fear on the part of one party that another will 
get the credit or prestige for the successful pursuit of any policy. In 
this respect, it is significant that the single-party Blum Cabinet (pp. 140- 
141), even though it was dependent upon the support of several 
parties in the National Assembly, nonetheless acted more effectively and 
won more popularity than any of the coalition Cabinets. 

Given the unavoidable disadvantages of a multi-party system, and 
the fact that the system is itself unavoidable in a country like France, 
the question becomes in large measure one of whether or not it is 
desirable to have parties which are highly disciplined. Over this 
question there can be serious disagreement. Under the Third Re¬ 
public a Cabinet with ministers representing parties with a parliamen¬ 
tary majority still could not count on the loyalty of that party’s mem¬ 
bers in parliament and might therefore be overthrown. Today, how¬ 
ever, a Cabinet which has the support of party leaders—-except for 
less well-disciplined parties like the Radical Socialists—who control 
a majority of seats in the Assembly can count absolutely upon the 
support of the National Assembly. But if the leaders of one of these 
parties decide to withdraw their support, there is small hope of per¬ 
suading the rank and file to stay on. Thus so long as a Ministry 
can count on the support of party leaders, it is safer than under the 
Third Republic; if it lacks this support, it is weaker. And in this 
sense the struggle for Cabinet stability has moved from the*halls of 
parliament to the headquarters of the individual parties. 
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II. THE PREMIER 4 

The Premier and the Cabinet 

Those drafting the Constitution of the Fourth Republic had it in 
mind to make the Premier a real leader on the pattern of the British 
Prime Minister, an innovation indeed. Under the Third Republic it 
anyone challenged the statement that the Premier was primus inter 
spares (first among equals) it was to insist that he was not even primus. 
His Cabinet was quite likely to include several men not only of equal 
but of greater political stature, including the heads of other political 
parties and former Premiers. The leaders of other parties were not 
inclined to subordinate their personal or party ambitions in order to 
contribute to the Premier’s success, and they might actively plot against 
him. Even the members of his own party might contest his leadership, 
for it was quite possible for the same party to contain several former 
and potential Premiers. Thus there was nothing to correspond to the 
British Cabinet’s loyalty to a party leader, and the Premier lacked the 
prestige which an American President and British Prime Minister enjoy 
because, in reality, they have been elected by the people and enjoy some¬ 
thing of a popular mandate. 

Under the Third Republic a Premier, once he was designated by 
the President, entered upon a round of consultations, interviewing the 
leaders of other parties and discovering on what terms they would 
support his government. Some groups would insist upon, or veto, 
certain policies. Others would demand that their own members be 
appointed heads of certain ministries. The requirements of different 
parties might be absolutely contradictory, and the consultations might 
be complicated by the fact that some party leaders had no authority 
to commit their party Yet once the Cabinet was formed it was judged 
as a unit, and its members stood or fell together. 

The provision for separate investiture (Article 45) of the Premier- 
designate, though, as we have seen, open to criticism in other respects, 
has done something to concentrate attention on the importance of the 
position. According to the precedent established by Premier Rainadier, 
the Premier-designate rises from his own seat, not the ministerial bench, 
and then mounts the tribune to give, not a collective statement pre¬ 
pared in collaboration with his intended colleagues, but a personal state¬ 
ment of his own program, and when he descends to sit on the minis¬ 
terial bench, he sits there alone. More important, however, in enhancing 
the prestige of the Premier is that, in line with the precedent estab- 

4 To the continuing confusion of the foreigner, several officials bear the title 
of President in France and are addressed as “M. le President”: the President of 
the Republic, the President of the Council of Ministers, the President of the 
National Assembly, and the President of the Council of the Republic. A man 
who has once held any one of these posts often is addressed as “M. le President” 
by flattering friends for the rest of his life. To avpid confusion, in these pages 
the President of the Council of Ministers is called the Premier. 
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lished by Ramadier, he can rearrange the Cabinet and even eject mem¬ 
bers against their will, adding and transferring ministers, subdividing 
or combining ministries, and changing the basic political character of 
the Cabinet. 

In other ways, in his relations with other members of the Ministry, 
the Premier has been given greater strength than was his under the 
Third Republic. Formerly, Ministers sent their bills directly to the 
Assembly; all bills must now have the signature of the Premier before* 
being presented. When Ministers sponsor conflicting bills, the Secretary- 
General (see p. 152) may call on inter-departmental committees to 
resolve the differences—further evidence that the Premier is looked 
on as the co-ordinating element within the Cabinet itself. Moreover, 
again in contrast to the practice under the Third Rqoublic whereby 
Ministers on their own initiative might call votes of confidence, such 
votes may now be called only by the Premier (Article 49) and after 
full Cabinet discussion. 

The Premier and the Assembly 

The Assembly, of course, retains ultimate control. It can at any 
time, with the proper warning, pass a motion of censure and force 
the Premier to resign. Therefore, the Premier, in rearranging hisi 
Cabinet, must still be careful not to antagonize those groups whose 
continued support is essential to a parliamentary majority. Even here, 
however, if one may judge from the experience of the first Cabinets 
under the Fourth Republic, the Premier has gained a certain amount 
of strength. 

In the first place, if he can only persuade the leaders of parties 
constituting a majority to support him, he can face the Assembly with 
confidence; the tightening of party discipline, in this sense, is a real 
contribution to ministerial responsibility. So clearly does the life of 
the Cabinet depend upon party, as distinct from parliamentary, .support 
under such circumstances, that the suggestion that each party parti¬ 
cipating in a Cabinet should have a Minister of State without portfolio 
whose function it would be to act as liaison between the Cabinet and 
party headquarters was finally implemented in the third Queuille 
Ministry. 

In the second place, the Constitution (Articles 49 and 50) reduces 
the possibility that the Assembly may overthrow a Cabinet heedlessly 
or without adequate consideration by providing that a vote of confi¬ 
dence or censure may be taken only after the lapse of one full day and 
by a roll-call vote, and that at these times a Ministry may be defeated 
only by an absolute majority of the deputies in the Assembly. As a 
result, the Premier has found it possible, upon occasion, to win approval 
of legislative projects by labeling them questions of confidence, a device 
to which Premier Schuman once resorted five times in a single day 
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in order to win the passage of highly controversial economic proposals. 
In addition, the Council of the Republic lacks the Assembly's power 
to overthrow governments; and the Premier need worry, therefore, 
about the actions of only one legislative chamber. Finally, the Pre¬ 
mier's very limited power to dissolve the National Assembly (p. 125) 
may have some influence upon the members of the National Assembly, 
since without dissolution they would retain their seats for five years. 

The Work of the Premier 

The work of the French Premier, for obvious reasons, is much 
more difficult than that of the British Prime Minister. To a far greater 
degree is he required to consider competing interests, evaluate the 
strength of the special pleader, and placate a wide variety of interest 
groups. Not only must he act as parliamentary leader, but he must 
try to lead an Assembly in which members of his party are in a minority. 
Not only must he guide the meetings of the Cabinet, but he must, 
ordinarily, control a Cabinet which includes the leaders of other political 
parties. Moreover, the new authority of the party organizations may 
require him to carry on lengthy negotiations with the executive com¬ 
mittees of different parties (including his own). In addition, he signs 
all decrees, is responsible for the execution of the laws, and nominates 
all except the highest civil servants (he countersigns the President’s 
nomination of these officials). 

Theoretically, one of the most important tasks of the Premier is 
to co-ordinate the work of the different ministries—a task which is 
all the more important because the men who head the ministries lack 
even the community of purpose which membership in the same party 
gives the British Cabinet. Yet the necessity of carrying on the day- 
to-day battle in the Assembly and at party headquarters leaves him 
with far less time than the British Prime Minister. Moreover, under 
the Third Republic it was customary for the Premier himself to fyead a 
ministry, and under the Fourth Republic some Premiers have taken 
on so great a variety of shifting responsibilities—ranging at times from 
atomic energy to colonial affairs—that there has been no opportunity, 
even with the assistance of a secretariat, for them to devote themselves 
to problems of long-range and general policy. Indeed, the overwhelm¬ 
ing burden placed upon the Premier represents one of the seriousi 
weaknesses of the French political system. In recognition of this, 
both Queuille (in the latter months of his first term of office) andi 
Pleven have refrained from directing a Ministry though Faure revived 
the practice in 1952. 

AIDS TO THE PREMIER 

One of the most constructive developments under the Fourth 
Republic has been to provide the Premier with more adequate aid in 
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performing his manifold functions. The Premier had an office, separate 
from any department, from 1935 on, but prior to the Fourth Republic 
that office had no precise functions. Now the General Secretariat, into 
which this office has been transformed, is an essential part of the 
machinery of government, with the responsibility of providing integra- 
tion at the technical level. The office of Secretary-General is of parti¬ 
cular importance because, contrary to French tradition but in line with 
British practice, this official is present at formal Cabinet meetings, where 
he keeps the minutes. Moreover, as already pointed out, the Secretary- 
General works with the Ministries to iron out contradictions in their 
legislative proposals. Attached to the Secretariat is the Commissariat 
General du Plan under Monnet (see p. 186), the General Commis¬ 
sariat for Atomic Energy, the Central Office Documentation, and the 
Civil Service Directorate (see p. 190), enabling the Secretary-General, 
and thus the Premier, to have valuable information and channels of 
direction for co-ordination of governmental work. 

The General Secretariat is divided into two services—the legisla¬ 
tive service and the financial and administrative service—both under 
the direction of the Secretary-General. The financial and adminis¬ 
trative service has some seventy officials who deal with the internal 
organization of the office. The legislative service, commonly known 
as the Secretariat and with some twelve members, is the key group 
for it not only studies and co-ordinates the government’s own legis¬ 
lative program, as noted above, but also follows the course of gov¬ 
ernment bills in the Assembly and studies private member bills to> 
see whether they might adversely affect the government’s legislative 
program. One member is permanently assigned to the Assembly and 
assists in drawing up its agenda. Thus the Secretariat provides both 
a clearing house for information and an important means of co-ordi¬ 
nating relations between the executive and the legislature. For the 
first time in the history of French Cabinets all members of a Ministry 
are kept constantly and adequately informed on individual legislative 
measures. In this sense, it is not too much to say that the Secretariat 
provides the essential institutional basis for transforming the principle 
of collective responsibility of Cabinets from a constitutional formality 
into a wQrking reality. 

It must be remembered, also, that the Premier, like all other 
Ministers, has a small group of intimate political advisers (known 
somewhat confusingly as his political cabinet) who assist him by gather¬ 
ing information, acting as liaison with the regular departmental officials, 
and, in general, serving in whatever way seems necessary. This poli¬ 
tical group is quite separate from the General Secretariat, and serves 
only a particular Premier, whereas the General Secretariat is a per¬ 
manent office which provides a degree of experience and continuity of 
particular importance in France. 
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Personality of the Premier 

It is even harder to make generalizations about the personality 
of French Premiers than of British Prime Ministers or American Presi¬ 
dents. One thing is clear: great French Premiers, like Clemenceau, 
Poincare, and Briand, who have been distinguished for their uncom¬ 
monly long terms of office, maintained their positions by virtue of 
their personalities and not by virtue of party leadership. Undoubtedly 
they stamped their administrations with their own characteristic 
approach to issues. Yet far more frequently, a gift for compromise 
is more important to a French Premier than either a clear-cut 
program or the the determination to put it into effect. The pre¬ 
mier must appeal to many parties at once; most likely he must 
also reckon with the presence within his Cabinet of men who have 
been Premier before him, and under whom he may subsequently 
serve. He must be a conciliator and co-ordinator, able to 
keep his program to the fore without unduly antagonizing those 
whose ideas are somewhat different. He must command trust, and, 
if possible, friendship among wide groups. He must, of course, be 
unassailably Republican. What is needed, in short, is a man who is 
keen, suave, a compromiser of wills, a man who can bring agreement 
not only within the Ministry but within the National Assembly as well. 
And while he must be rugged enough, in health and temperament, to 
stand the constant battle, he must also have the stamina to accept dis¬ 
missal from office at a moment’s notice. 

It is not without significance that during the Assembly that was 
elected in 1946 the __ one man able to remain Premier for more than a 
year was Henri Queuille, a country doctor who infused the Assembly, 
and the country, with some of the same confidence which he imparted 
to his patients. A deputy for more than thirty years, he had also 
been a member of more than twenty Cabinets. Long at home in the 
right wing of the Radical Socialist party, Queuille was well known for 
his moderation and liberalism. At the same time, he courageously 
and successfully (with the aid of Modi, Socialist Minister of the Interior) 
tackled the problem of strikes by the Confederation Generate du Travail. 
A recognized master of conciliation, the Radical Socialist leader showed 
remarkable talent in his Cabinet and in the Assembly for avoiding 
the issues on which parties were clearly split and for pressing ahead 1 
on those programs over which there was least disagreement : “You 
can’t avoid living together” was his theme. And it is worth noting 
that during his Ministry, France made marked progress in recovery. 

III. THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
The Position of the President 

Under the Third Republic the President of France acted as some¬ 
thing of a nonhereditary constitutional monarch. He was a dignified 
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head of state, who could preside on ceremonial occasions, who stood 
above party, and who did not engage in partisan political activity. 
If there had been any doubt on this score, the rebuke given to Marshal 
MacMahon in 1877 (p. 37) or the forced resignation of President 
Millerand in 1924 for similar partisanship would have settled the matter. 

Very seldom was there any danger that such rebukes might be 
necessary. After the sad experience with the third Napoleon, Repub¬ 
licans were careful to see that no President should enjoy the prestige 
of popular election; and after the MacMahon crisis they took care, in. 
addition, to choose men who were colorless, reliably Republican, and 
possessed of little popular appeal. Clemenceau’s advice to “vote for 
the most stupid” may have overstated the matter, but of all the Presi¬ 
dents of the Third Republic, only Poincare could be considered a 
statesman of the first rank. Men of the prominence and ability of 
Clemenceau and Briand were regularly rejected. 

As a result, the prestige of the French President stood much lower 
than that of the British King. He excited none of the magical rever¬ 
ence attached to the descendant of generations of kings, and his personal 
abilities were not such as to command great respect. Much of his 
work was (and is) purely ceremonial. He presided at official functions, 
received ambassadors, and represented the nation at diplomatic affairs 
and at ceremonies of all sorts throughout the country. Like the King 
in Great Britain, he was expected to lay cornerstones, open exhibitions, 
inspect hospitals and schools and housing projects, attend peasant 
festivals, and tour the French Empire as a symbol of the interest of 
the nation in its overseas possessions. At all times, he was (and is) 
expected to be good-humored, kindly, affable, gracious and patient. 

POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Yet in certain respects the President of the Republic, both in the 
past and even more under the Fourth Republic, is provided with far 
greater opportunity for exerting influence than is the British King. 
Where the British King ceased to attend Cabinet meetings more than 
two centuries ago, the President presides at meetings of the Council 
of Ministers and has the right to participate in discussions (although 
he may not vote). The Constitution of the Fourth Republic not only 
stipulates (Article 32) that the President “shall preside over the Council 
of Ministers” (in practice, as already pointed out, the Council of 
Ministers now discusses many issues of policy instead of restricting 
itself mainly to formal action, as under the Third Republic), but by 
stating also that “He shall order the minutes of their meetings to be 
recorded and shall keep them in his possession” it provides him with 
a source of uncontrovertible information which gives his opinion unusual 
weight. It is-of considerable significance that when for the first time 
records were made of Cabinet meetings, the President of the Republic 
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should be their custodian; the frequent use which President Auriol 
has made of these records to keep Cabinets aware of earlier Cabinet 
deliberations is perhaps even more significant. Moreover, although the 
Premier and other ministers do not need to take his advice, the Presi¬ 
dent may have considerable personal influence—depending on his per¬ 
sonality, and that of the Premier. Since, unlike the British King, the 
President ordinarily has participated in the give and take of parlia¬ 
mentary politics, his advice often stems from a depth of experience 
that encourages acceptance. 

The President’s most important power, however, is the designating 
of the Premier, subject to the approval of the National Assembly. 

In Great Britain, of course, the appointment of the Prime Minister 
by the King is largely a matter of form, since the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons always receives this appointment. In 
the National Assembly, however, there has been no such majority 
party, and the President therefore enjoys a certain discretion, for it is 
quite possible that the Assembly would be willing to accept any one 
of several men as Premier and that several different types of majority 
might be found to support him. 

It might be possible, for example, to form an all-party government, 
including representatives of every party; a coalition based upon the 
Leftist parties; a coalition including Left and Center; a coalition includ¬ 
ing the Center and Right; and a coalition based upon the Right. It is 
sometimes possible to entrust the government to a single party, with 
the understanding that enough other parties will support it to give 
it a majority in the Assembly. Moreover, in making his choice, the 
President (unlike the King of Great Britain) is not restricted to mem¬ 
bers of parliament, although it is unlikely that the National Assembly 
would be willing to support anyone outside their own membership, with 
the possible exception of De Gaulle. Within limits, however, the 
President may exercise his own judgment as to what individual and 
group of parties are best suited to a particular situation. 

Within an hour of the time a Ministry resigns or falls, the Pre¬ 
sident begins consultations looking towards the appointment of a. new 
Premier. This means that he consults the leaders of all the parties in 
turn, the heads of the various parliamentary groups, and often the repre¬ 
sentatives of the most prominent interest groups. Only after he has 
learned the designs and aspirations of each group, what kind of gov¬ 
ernment each would be willing to support, and what concessions (in 
terms of appointments and program) each expects, can the President 
proceed to conversations with prospective premiers to sound out their 
views. Occasionally these informal conversations result in refusals; 
the President may have to use all his powers of persuasion before the 
reluctant candidate accepts the task of trying to win the approval of 
the Assembly. Or the Assembly may reject one candidate after another* 
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as happened after the election of June 1951, and then the President 
must try all over again. If he is lucky, he may merely spend a busy 
morning; it is more likely that he will spend several days, even several 
weeks, in negotiations. 

As an illustration of the procedure, when President Auriol, the 
first President under the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, began his 
consultations the morning after his election, he received first of all 
the secretary-general of the Communist Party and the president of its, 
parliamentary group; next he received the secretary-general of the 
M.R.P. and the president of its parliamentary group; next the secretary- 
general of the Socialist Party and the presidents of its groups in both 
the Assembly and the Council of the Republic; next a delegation of 
four leaders of the Radical Socialist Party; next the leaders of the 
P.R.L. and the right-wing “Independents”; next the president of the 
U.D.S.R.; then a member of the Musulman group from Algeria; and 
finally a representative of the Republican and Resistant Union (a 
small group allied with the Communist Party). It was significant of 
the importance of the party organizations that, in the case of the large 
and well-disciplined parties, the President interviewed not only the 
heads of their parliamentary delegations but also the leaders of the 
party organization outside parliament. Technically the Ministry would 
be responsible only to the National Assembly, but it was clear that 
these extraparliamentary organizations would determine its fate. At 
the conclusion of these interviews, Auriol was ready to designate his 
candidate for the premiership and to advise him about the policies and 
the distribution of ministerial posts which would probably win the 
support of the National Assembly. 

The President of the Republic has numerous formal powers which 
also, as President Auriol demonstrated, provide him with opportunities 
for wielding influence. The President not only presides 
over the Council of Ministers, but also over the High Council 
of the French Union, the Committee of National Defense, the 
Constitutional Committee (see p. 58), and the Superior Council 
of the Judiciary (see p. 224). He is, ex officio, President of the French 
Union (p. 266) and, as such, convokes the Assembly of the Union; 
President Auriol established the precedent of coming in person to read 
his presidential message at its first session on December 10, 1047. 
As President of the Republic, Auriol also used the opportunities afforded 
by numerous formal functions, like the opening of exhibitions, celebra¬ 
tion of anniversaries, and so forth to point out the need for civic spirit, 
and for unified efforts in support of reconstruction. 

The President appoints members of the Council of State, ambassa¬ 
dors, members of the Superior Council and the Committee of National 
Defense, prefects, and other officials. He must be kept informed of 
international negotiations (although he does not participate in them), 
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he signs all treaties, and he has the title of Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces, although he has no direct control. It is his duty 
to promulgate laws within ten days of their passage by the National 
Assembly (or, if the National Assembly declares an emergency, within 
five days). Before this period elapses, he may, in a message stating 
his reasons, ask that the law be reconsidered by both chambers (Presi¬ 
dent Auriol did so several times during the first Assembly, each time 
because of a technical problem, and on no occasion because of diver¬ 
gence in policy), and this request cannot be refused. And, 
under appropriate conditions (p. 125) he decrees the dissolu¬ 
tion of the National Assembly. Though, according to Article 38 
of the Constitution, every act of the President must be countersigned 
by the Premier and one other Minister, President Auriol himself decided 
that in exercising the right of pardon no countersignature was necessary, 
and this interpretation has not been challenged. In general, however, 
despite this impressive list of functions, the President, like the British 
King, has in practice little personal authority. 

There is, however, one sense in which he may play a somewhat 
greater personal role. During the debates on the new Constitution, 
the President was referred to as “the guardian of the Constitution,” and 
particularly during the critical winter of 1947-48 there was a tendency 
for various groups (including the Communist Party itself) to appeal 
to the President in this capacity to intervene in various economic and 
political disputes. 

In general. President Auriol, whose acts as first President under 
the new Constitution have great significance in setting precedents, re¬ 
fused to intervene in such controversies. However, when leaders of 
the R.P.F. insisted, following the local elections of the autumn of 1947, 
that the National Assembly had lost its popular mandate and should 
make use of Article 6 of the Constitution (which permitted the duration 
of the Assembly’s powers and the manner of its election to be deter¬ 
mined by a simple law) to dissolve itself and call new elections, Presi¬ 
dent Auriol announced that the National Assembly was perfectly legi¬ 
timate and was entitled, according to law, to serve out the term to 
which it had been elected. 

Under very different circumstances, President Auriol intervened 
twice, in November 1950 and April 1951, to persuade a Cabinet to 
stay in office in the interest of governmental stability. On the first 
occasion, the Pleven Ministry had been trapped in a Communist maneu¬ 
ver aimed at impeaching one of its ministers; Auriol refused to accept 
the resignation on the ground that the vote had not been by the absolute 
majority required by the Constitution. During the third Queuille 
Ministry, when its project for electoral reform mas apparently doomed 
and the Cabinet was ready to resign, Auriol supported a procedural 
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decision by the President of the Assembly which gave both electoral 
reform and the Cabinet another chance. 

To this extent, the President has been ready to actively support 
governmental stability and the Constitution. While some analogy can 
be drawn to the action of the King in promoting formation of the 
National Government in Great Britain in 1931.* occasions for 
such intervention are infinitely more rare in Great Britain than in 
France. In the latter country, it may be of profound importance that 
the President interprets his obligation to refrain from political parti¬ 
sanship as one which prevents his participation in ordinary disputes 
but does not prevent him from acting when the security of the Republic 
and Constitution are involved, or even the stability of particular ad¬ 
ministrations. If all parties in France were completely loyal to the 
existing form of constitutional democracy (as are the major British 
parties), there would be little reason for the President to assume such 
responsibilities. There is, however, the possibility that, given the situ¬ 
ation in France in which both the extreme Left and the extreme Right 
are unsympathetic, if not opposed, to the existing constitutional system, 
the President under certain circumstances might be forced into an, 
anomalous situation. For though, in principle, his action might be 
taken to preserve constitutional stability apart from any consideration 
of party, in practice his action would help certain parties and hurt others. 
It might even be argued that President Auriol’s reply to the leaders 
of the Rasscinblement du Pcitplc Francois in 1947 aligned him with the 
“Third Force” (p. 96) as against the extremes. It is at least con¬ 
ceivable that in a country so badly divided as France, the President’s 
duties as non-partisan defender of the Constitution might (and should) 
actually force him to become a partisan. 

* See authors' The G(n eminent of Great Britain, p. 182. 
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The National Administration 
of France 

1. THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

Government activities are as extensive in France as in Great Britain 
but they have developed in a different way. For one thing, the French 
public administration has always been much more strongly centralized 
than the British public administration. Moreover, in France new gov¬ 
ernmental functions generally have been introduced at the national 
level, instead of appearing first at the local level as has been more 
common in Great Britain. 

Yet social and economic services, which have given the British 
national administration so pervasive an influence in everyday life, deve¬ 
loped more sloulv in France, largely because the Industrial Revolution 
came later than in Great Britain, and was never so extensive. Thus 
France took much longer than Great Britain to accept the necessity 
of the “service” or “welfare” state. 

Establishing Social and Labor Standards 

Social welfare measures, and in particular labor legislation, were 
long opposed, in fact, on the ground that state-enforced social duties 
might interfere w'ith the free expression of individuality and with long- 
established traditions. Child labor was not curbed until 1874, and 
another decade passed before trade unions were recognized. Only 
about this time did factory inspection begin, and compensation for 
industrial accidents was not introduced until the turn of the century. 
The six-day working week was asstired in 1906, the eight-hour day 
established after World War 1, and uightwork for women and children 
forbidden in 1928. But many of these measures were much criticized. 
Collective bargaining and even trade union membership were still 
opposed bitterly by many industrialists on the eve of World War II. 

In the field of social security, too, legislation prior to 1930 was 
piecemeal, haphazard, and inadequate. Retirement pension systems had 
been organized for government workers, railroad labor, and miners, 
but the general provisions for old-age pensions, which had been insti¬ 
tuted in 1910, were so poor as to be a complete failure. Unemployment 
relief and employment exchanges had been organized on a local basis 
but with widely varying results. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL SECURITY 

In 1930 France adopted its first comprehensive plan for social 
security, including provision for old age, sickness, disability, and mater¬ 
nity. Family allowances were added in 1932. Nevertheless, not until 
the Popular Front government (p. 40) came to power in 1936 did 
social security receive its full application; benefits were then increased 
and a greater portion of the population added to the social security 
rolls. As a result, social security in France on the eve of World 
War II extended to all employed persons of either sex with an income 
below a certain level (for those above that level of income, the plan 
was voluntary) and provided allowances for dependent children. Re¬ 
tirement annuities could be claimed by any worker of sixty who had 
had thirty years of employment, and lump sums were paid to his widow 
or dependent children if he died before that age. In case of illness, 
the state paid for medical and hospital care along with a daily allowance 
varying according to the number of dependents. Free medical assistance 
was also given to women before and after pregnancy. 

These comparatively generous provisions did not meet all of the 
needs of the unemployed, however, for a person out of work did not 
begin to enjoy his insurance rights (which were guaranteed for 
only a six-month term) until fifty days of involuntary unemployment 
had elapsed. The only other aid he received was through local poor 
relief, subsidized by grants-in-aid from the central government but 
unequal in application in different parts of the country and generally 
poorly administered. 

RIGHTS FOR LABOR 

The strain of the depression and the growth of unemployment 
(previously almost unknown in France) had been major factors in, 
bringing the Popular Front government into power in 1936; accordingly, 
along with its program of extending social welfare measures, it intro¬ 
duced measures designed to prevent unemployment and at the same 
time to improve the condition of the working class. Between June 
and December 1936 it established many new rights for labor, including 
the forty-hour week (introduced gradually and, in part, as a way of 
distributing employment more widely), two-week vacations with pay, 
and a simplified but compulsory procedure of collective bargaining as 
an answer to the nation-wide “sit-down” strikes of May 1936. Partly 
through these means, labor and management were persuaded to compro¬ 
mise their differences in the “Matignon Agreement” according to which, 
in return for calling off the strikes, labor received assurances (subse¬ 
quently embodied in the law governing collective wage agreements) 
of complete freedom to organize, to elect shop councils, and shop stew¬ 
ards, and to establish minimum wages by regions or occupations. 
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But this high point of achievement was not maintained. The new 
labor arbitration laws tended to weaken rather than support bargaining 
power. The Popular Front disintegrated, and the labor movement split 
over Nazi appeasement. In 1939 the office of shop steward was sus¬ 
pended and, under Vichy, was done away with altogether, along with 
the right of association and other independent rights of labor. 

NEW OBJECTIVES 

When France was liberated the first moves in favor of labor were 
attempts to restore former conditions by annulling the Vichy Labor 
Charter (p. 51) and reviving the rights of trade unions. Indeed, 
France under the Fourth Republic has gone much further both in social 
security and labor legislation than might have been expected from the 
bitter controversies on these subjects in the inter-war period. When 
the Minister of Labor declared, apropos of the new social security 
legislation of 1945 and 1946, that “the governing principle in the 
modern state is to protect individuals in those circumstances in which 
illness or material need finds them unprepared to meet the costs,” and 
added that “very often the misfortunes of citizens originate in the fact 
that they are part of a community, and as such, this community ought 
to give them the minimum care,” he was expressing views which have 
long been current in Great Britain but which had not previously been 
accepted commonly in France. It is true that France has not yet 
accepted officially the British policy of establishing a national minimum 
standard of living.* But the French government has accepted 
the responsibility of protecting its citizens from the more serious effects 
of economic dislocations, and in fact is assuming steadily increasing 
responsibilities for ensuring their general well-being. 

The State in Economic Life 

Rather surprisingly, governmental responsibilities for ensuring the 
operation of important sections of the French economy were accepted 
at a somewhat earlier date than public responsibilities for social welfare. 
One reason for this is that the French are not opposed in principle 
to state intervention or control in economic matters, though they have 
in the past expressed fear that social welfare legislation might inhibit 
free individual expression. Moreover, the centralization of the gov¬ 
ernment facilities such action, and French industry, in part because 
it is younger and less powerful, has offered less opposition to public 
ownership than British or American industry. As a result, the French 
undertook a number of rather unusual ventures in state ownership 
under the Third Republic, as well as some interesting projects in joint 
public and private control in certain fields. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 282. 

G.F. —11 
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STATE MONOPOLIES 

To an American, the strangest form of state economic activity in 
France is the manufacture and sale of certain products by the State 
Manufacturing Service (a semiautonomous branch of the Ministry of 
Finance) for the purpose of making money for the state. The tobacco 
monopoly was first established in 1678 (abolished in 1791 and re¬ 
established in 1810) and since 1927 has been supervised by the auto¬ 
nomous Amortization Fund Service, which uses its profits to reduce 
the public debt and pay the interest on national defense bonds. The 
manufacture of matches, another monopoly, has been operated directly 
by the government since 1889. The Ministry of War runs the gun¬ 
powder monopoly. The state also has controlled since 1926 the im¬ 
portation and domestic sale of industrial alcohol, though it has left 
manufacture in private hands. Telephones and telegraph are under 
the Ministry of Post, Telegraph, and Telephone (commonly known as 
P.T.T.). 

THE “MIXED” CORPORATION 

Less unusual was the acceptance of governmental responsibilities 
in fields like broadcasting, civil aviation, shipping, water-power devel¬ 
opment, and railroads. The most distinctive features of this develop¬ 
ment under the Third Republic were the side-by-side existence of public 
and private ownership in these fields, and the extended use for the 
direction of public economic activities of the “mixed” corporation direct¬ 
ed by a bbard representing both private and government stockholders. 
In the “compagnie rationale ,” the most common form, the “mixed ’ 
corporation was a means of securing government direction and sub¬ 
sidizing of private activity. 

However, state control was extended rather hesitatingly under the 
Third Republic and usually only as a result of the economic difficulties 
of private enterprise. This is well illustrated in the case of the rail¬ 
roads, over which there was more state control on the eve of World War 
II than in any other field. Initially state aid was extended to secure 
railroad development. Public supervision followed, however, and by the 
end of World War I rates and finances were controlled by the Minister 
of Public Works. Moreover, various lines which were incapable of 
making a profit (notably those in Normandy and Brittany) had been 
taken over at the turn of the century, and to these were added the Alsace- 
Lorraine lines when those provinces were recovered from Germany in 
1919. In the inter-war period, private railroad lines were given substan¬ 
tial state aid and direction in the hope of keeping them solvent, but by 
1937 their operating deficits, which were met by the French Treasury, 
reached such high figures as to make nationalization almost inevitable. 
In January 1938 all the private railroad systems were merged into 
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one railroad company, organized as a “mixed” corporation. The state 
held a controlling share of the stock; in return for their assets, the 
private companies received 49 per cent of the stock and a guaranteed 
dividend on their stocks and bonds. Labor was given a small share 
in management. The financial arrangement was to terminate in forty- 
four years, after which the state would have full ownership of the rail¬ 
roads without further compensation. 

In radio and aviation, public and private interests also existed 
side by side. The Ministry of P.T.T. established the first broadcasting 
station in France in 1922 and later set up a number of regional stations. 
At the same time, however, private companies were allowed to enten 
the field, and despite various plans for buying them out, there were 
thirteen nongovernmental stations broadcasting by 1936. Civil aviation 
was in private hands prior to World War II, but maritime aviation, 
was placed under the “mixed” corporation, la Compagnie Air-France, 
in 1933. Moreover, the Popular Front government, on the contention 
that civil and military aircraft were closely connected, brought all con¬ 
cerns manufacturing airplanes under semi-autonomous “mixed” com¬ 
panies in 1936 as part of its program for nationalizing the armaments 
industry. 

THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC REFORM 

This rather unsystematic series of governmental moves in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere reflected the division of opinion in France regarding the 
best way of handling the country’s economic problems. Never so highly 
or efficiently industrialized as Great Britain or the United States, and 
handicapped by its lack of oil, its deficiency in coal, and its need for 
manpower, France had fallen behind in the race for production long 
before the outbreak of World War II. The French farmer had proved 
incapable of competing on even terms with farmers in the New World, 
and the tariff protection which made survival possible had done little 
to increase agricultural production. Moreover, the traditional 
“individualism” of the French farmer and of the small entrepreneur in. 
industry, coupled with their political predominance, had made extremely 
difficult introduction of highly rationalized techniques in either sphere. 
In the face of these problems, the Right had supported the interests of 
big business and had urged the protection of domestic production, if 
necessary by subsidies, and opposed social legislation as a restriction on, 
employers and too heavy a drain on the budget. The Left, in contrast, 
Lad attacked large-scale capitalistic enterprise and the principle of laissez 
faire and had favored an extensive social welfare program and state 
control of economic affairs. 

Throughout the thirties, there was, in fact, an epidemic of plans! 
for meeting France’s economic difficulties. Most of them accepted the 
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slogan “neither capitalism nor communism” and aimed at a compromise 
under which a “planned sector” of the economy would exist side by side 
with a “free sector.” During the occupation these plans crystallized 
into the notion that nationalization was the proper form of organi¬ 
zation for the planned sector and that it should include important 
portions of the economy. As a result, all resistance groups united 
in the winter of 1944 in a program which foresaw “the taking over 
by the nation of the fundamental methods of exchange and of production, 
and the sharing by the working-class masses in the conduct of the 
nation’s economy.” Following the return of the government to France, 
nationalization became the first major tool for achieving economic reform 
and reconstruction. 

NATIONALIZATION 

The French postwar drive for nationalization was motivated less 
by the desire to continue prewar experiments than by the belief that 
only public ownership of the most important sectors of the economy 
would insure their proper use for the reconstruction of the nation; at 
the same time, it represented only the most recent expression of the 
long-standing demand of the French Left for socialization of the eco¬ 
nomy. The National Council of Resistance (p. 52), which included 
representatives of labor and of the three largest political parties (the 
Communists, Socialists, and Mouvement Republicain Populaire ) had 
demanded the destruction of the great “feudal” trusts, the confiscation, 
of enterprises belonging to collaborationists, and the inauguration of 
a planned economy; and until the spring of 1947 (under what was 
called the regime of Tripartism) these three parties dominated the 
coalition government which ruled France. General de Gaulle, head 
of the Provisional Government, was less enthusiastic in his support 
of nationalization and planning; but even he spoke of the necessity 
for a mixed economy containing an important nationalized sector. 

But if there was general agreement, in the first months following 
the liberation, on the need for at least a measure of nationalization, 
there was little agreement on what particular industries and services 
should be nationalized and no clear-cut program comparable to that 
put forward by the British Labor Party. Thus the French nationali¬ 
zation program has been more empirical than the British, and also 
more varied; the British have gone further in the nationalization of 
their inland transport, for example, but they have nothing comparable 
to the partial nationalization of banking and insurance in France. In 
general, British nationalization legislation has been more monopolistic 
than the French; that is, where nationalization took place, it tended 
in Great Britain to cover the whole of the activity, whereas in France, 
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action was more likely to affect only the largest companies In a parti¬ 
cular field. 

So long as General de Gaulle was head of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment nationalization was limited to spheres where government influ¬ 
ence was far advanced already and where further state control could 
have relatively few repercussions. Setting “a collective effort towards 
increasing production” as the goal, De Gaulle declared, “We do not 
contemplate the French economy of the future developing without a 
'free sector' as wide as possible, but just for that reason we insist 
that the State should keep the instruments of control in its own hands*” 

In conformity with this conception, five nationalization projects, 
were undertaken during the year from December 1944 to December 
1945: the coal mines in the north of France, comprising about two- 
thirds of those in the country; the Renault automobile works; the 
Gnome et Rhone airplane motor company ; x the principal airlines; and, 
most important of all, the greater part of banking and credit. 

When De Gaulle was succeeded in January 1946 as President of 
the Provisional Government by Felix Gouin, a Socialist, an extended 
program was launched which added to the objective of national efficiency 
a political consideration: to deprive private interests of the means of 
blocking the general economic program of the government. With these; 
aims, the government devoted the spring of 1946 to completing and 
extending the measures introduced under De Gaulle. The result was 
full nationalization of the coal mines (with minor exceptions), of the 
producers of gas and electricity (except for the natural gas industry 
and small gas works and electrical companies), and of the thirty-four 
largest insurance companies, representing about 68 per cent of the 
premiums paid in France. In addition, the rules governing the Bank 
of France were extended to the Bank of Algeria. (This Assembly also 
transferred to a national company the assets and property of newspapers 
which had appeared during the Occupation, see p. 28.) Thus about 
half the program of nationalization of "key industries and credit,” 
which the Resistance movement had demanded, became public policy, 
and the government became solely responsible for the operations of 
these major parts of the economy. This marked the conclusion of the 
program of outright nationalization. When the airlines and the two 
largest maritime shipping companies were brought under more public 
control early in 1948, it was through the earlier form of mixed com¬ 
panies in which private interests had a share. 

1 Both the Renault plant and the Gnome et Rhone air-plane motor company 
had collaborated with the Nazis. Moreover, both were important sources of supply ; 
the government was the only customer of the airplane motor company and also 
bought extensively from the Renault plant. The punitive motive for nationalization 
did not exist at all in Great Britain. 
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Economic Planning 

Nationalization is not the only means through which the French 
government is now organizing and directing the economy. Even more 
obviously than Great Britain has France accepted the belief that general 
economic planning is essential for a more rational organization and 
development of industry. 

Prior to the Fourth Republic, rather tentative and halfhearted 
efforts had been made in the direction of economic planning, mainly 
through the establishment in 1925 of the National Economic Council, 
which brought together representatives of industry, farm groups, and 
so forth (who worked through sections composed of equal numbers 
“of employers and of intellectual and manual workers”) and wasi 
advisory to the Premier. The National Economic Council was sup¬ 
posed to survey public economic projects and to draft long-range 
economic plans. In the course of its history it undertook comprehen¬ 
sive surveys of France’s national resources (somewhat as the American 
National Resources Planning Board did) and analyzed the capacity 
of different branches of the economy and their interrelation. At least 
some of its reports formed the basis for legislation, e.g., in housing, 
transport, labor, and social reform. But the National Economic Council 
never possessed constitutional status nor exercised any power. Its 
abolishment by the Vichy regime was not a major loss. 

The pressure of wartime conditions made it necessary, however, 
to establish a body which could deal with economic questions in a 
co-ordinated and effective way. The French Committee of National 
Liberation, for instance, was forced to establish a central economic 
organization in North Africa in order to draw up its list of require¬ 
ments for Allied aid, and to centralize its control over available French 
assets. Accordingly, in April 1944 an economic committee was set up 
(composed of De Gaulle and the commissioners concerned with econo¬ 
mic questions) which made day-to-day decisions on economic problems. 

Equally pressing was the situation confronting France after the 
liberation. Not only were there gigantic short-range difficulties arising 
out of the devastation caused by the fighting but also serious long- 
range problems both in agriculture and industry. France’s dominant 
need was efficient production; otherwise there seemed little hope that 
France could hope even ultimately to meet the everyday needs of its 
people, let alone re-establish an important place on the world market. 

In the face of this crisis, France adopted far more definite means for 
economic planning than under the Third Republic. An Economic 
Council (p. 184), set up under the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, was given the right to advise on all economic legisla¬ 
tion (except the budget) and on , the .national economic plan. 
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Even more significant—especially since the Economic Council seems 
likely to be little more than “an Academic Council of the French eco¬ 
nomy"—was the establishment early in 1946 of a Planning Council. 
This council was made responsible for producing a plan to “increase 
production; increase foreign trade, especially in those industries in 
which France holds a favorable advantage; increase the rate of produc¬ 
tion to the level of the highest competing countries; provide full employ¬ 
ment; raise the level of living; and provide for reconstruction of public 
and private equipment damaged or destroyed by the war." The result 
was the Monnct Plan, the most ambitious attempt by a democracy at ft 
comprehensive plan for economic development. 2 

Thus the French government has been vested with wide responsi¬ 
bility and substantial power for the operation of the whole economy* 
Like Great Britain, France faces the crucial problem of whether nation¬ 
alization and economic planning can be combined successfully with indi¬ 
vidual liberty. In some respects, because of the traditional instability 
of Cabinets and the greater suddenness with which France has con¬ 
fronted its economic crisis, it may seem less well prepared than Great 
Britain to solve this problem successfully Yet no final answer can 
be given without a more careful analysis of the machinery of public ad¬ 
ministration in France and of the public servants who are entrusted with 
its operations. 

II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

As the French government has entered new fields and has become 
the major director of the economy, there has been a parallel growth in 
government agencies, in the number of people they employ, and in the 
size of their budgets. Thus during the course of the Third Republic the 
number of national government employees rose from 200,000 to 800,000. 
And the Finance Minister in 1946 estimated, even with allowance fpr 
the difference in prices, that that year’s budget, which totaled 30 per 
cent of the national income, was a “real burden" three times that of 
1913. Thus the public administration in France, as in Great Britain 
and in the United States, has become by far the largest single concern, 
in the country. 

The Basic Units: The Ministries 

As in Great Britain, the basic units and centers of power in the 
French national administration are the ministries. Prior to World War 
II the ministries directed and correlated the work of almost all govern¬ 
mental agencies in their respective fields, both at the national and the 
local level. Under the Fourth Republic a considerable amount of auto- 

*For a fuller discussion of the Monnet Plan, see p. 186. 
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nomy has been granted to national administrative bodies outside the 
ministerial structure, in particular those bodies directing portions of the 
national economy, but with this exception, practically all the work of 
the public administration is still in the hands of the ministries. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF A MINISTRY 

At first glance, French ministries conform to that neatness of pattern 
which is to be expected in a highly centralized system. In a diagram 
the ministries would appear like rows of pyramids, for every ministry 
is organized like every other ministry, with none of the confusing 
diversity which the British departmental structure exhibits.* The 
minister stands at the head of each ministry and all of its sections are 
unified, at least theoretically, by their responsibility to him. 

This apparent coherence of structure is somewhat contradicted, 
however, by the relative independence of the bureaus (or divisions) 
within a ministry. There is no person in most French ministries, ex¬ 
cept in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the P.T.T. (Post, Telegraph, 
Telephone), and the Treasury, who corresponds to the permanent under¬ 
secretary of a British department. 3 Thus the co-ordination of the 
work of different bureaus is left mainly to meetings of the bureau chiefs, 
to the minister himself, and to his personal aides. 

One result of this practice is the importance of the role of political 
appointees in French ministries. The personal secretariat, or “cabinet ” 
of the French minister is a distinctive feature of French administrative 
organization. Every minister brings to his department a group of sec¬ 
retaries and attaches who are his personal nominees, drawn from the 
permanent service, or "proteges” of his own. They are directly res¬ 
ponsible to him, and their particular function is to maintain liaison 
between the minister and the bureaus and to provide the minister with 
personal acids who share his political attitude and can advise him when¬ 
ever he is opposed by the permanent officials. 

Another semipolitical figure in the individual ministry is the under¬ 
secretary, usually a member of the National Assembly, though occasion¬ 
ally an outstanding civil servant. Though sometimes an undersecretary 
heads an important service within a ministry and even becomes the 
minister when that service is made a separate ministry, he is primarily a 
kind of assistant minister, appointed partly to relieve the minister of some 
administrative work but more particularly to increase the number of 
offices in the gift of the Premier. Thus the number of undersecretaries 
has varied widely according to the policy of the Premier: Poincare 
having none, while Tardieu had as many as fifteen at one time. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 198. 

•Proposals have been made under the Fourth Republic that such an office 
should be established in all ministries. 
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A third office which is sometimes created to aid the political direc¬ 
tion of an administrative service within a ministry is that of commis¬ 
sioner. This officer, who ranks below an undersecretary, is a member 
of the parliament and is usually unsalaried. 

The “cabinet” of the individual French minister offers, in little, 
the advantages of the American practice of choosing top departmental 
officers from the political supporters of the administration in power, 
since it guards against the determination of departmental policy by per¬ 
manent officials (as in some ministries in Great Britain), by providing 
the minister with alternative sources of advice and information. The 
practice is even more important in France than in the United States, 
however, especially in technical fields, because ordinarily a French 
minister has a far shorter term of office than an American Secretary. 

Yet, the French practice of having each minister bring a “cabinet” 
with him has two disadvantages as compared with the British policy 
of drawing the top officials within a ministry from senior career men. 
In the first place, the “cabinet” sometimes secures political co-ordina¬ 
tion at the expense of administrative co-ordination ; that is, the minis¬ 
ter’s policy is kept to the fore but its detailed execution suffers because 
the members of the “cabinet” have less experience in administrative 
work than the permanent officials of longer standing. In the second 
place, since the “cabinet” functions within the ministry, there is apt 
to be friction between it and the regular civil servants, whose morale 
and the attractiveness of whose positions are damaged by knowing how 
frequently members of the “cabinet” have been slipped into important 
positions in the service by ministers when they leave office. Thus anta¬ 
gonisms may develop which result in the “cabinet” and the permanent 
officials’ stalemating each other while considerable harm is done to the 
morale of the regular civil service. 

There is no particular reason, however, why the practice of having 
a personal “cabinet” should be combined with the insertion of its mem¬ 
bers into permanent posts when the minister leaves office. On the con¬ 
trary, the particular reason for their presence in the ministry ceasesi 
when the minister who selected them is no longer there. This distinc¬ 
tion has been understood more clearly under the Fourth Republic than 
previously, and the comprehensive civil service law adopted in 1946 
(p. 194) should do much to limit the more unfortunate by-products 
of a practice which otherwise has a good deal to commend it, particularly 
under the French circumstances of shifting Cabinets. For even with 
his “cabinet,” the average minister in France has all he can do in his 
relatively short span of office to maintain control and direction of his 
ministry. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRIES 

There are about as many ministries in France as in Great Britain, 
which means that there are a good many more than in the United 
States. French administrative organization has long suffered, however, 
from the fact that Cabinets have rarely stayed in office long enough to 
undertake a careful survey of the work of the ministries and the way 
in which their bureaus are grouped within them. Since new agencies 
are created by executive decree (despite a law of 1920 which attempted 1 
to make it necessary to seek statutory authority before creating new 
agencies or transferring an agency from one ministry to another), the 
simplest thing has been to meet the need for a new service by esta¬ 
blishing a new bureau in an existing ministry. This practice so over¬ 
loaded the Ministry of the Interior at the turn of the century that it 
“burst,” leading to the establishment of a number of new ministries. 
Important ministries, like those of Labor and Health, were long over¬ 
due before they were set up. Thus, on the whole, change in response 
to need has taken place only as the result of extreme pressure. Yet 
ministries are sometimes created merely to provide additional places in 
the Cabinet, and for this reason there is more variation over a period 
of time in the number of ministries in France than is the case in Great 
Britain. 

As in Great Britain, however, the ministries in France ma) be 
grouped roughly into five categories : those concerned with defense, 
external relations, internal order, economic and social matters, and 
finance. 

For defense, France has a single Ministry, which co-ordinates the 
work of the three secretaries of state for the Army. Navy, and Air. 
All of these, of course, provide civilian control of the armed forces. 
From time to time, there has been a Ministry of Merchant Marine. 
There is also a Ministry of Veterans which has similar responsibilities 
to those of the Veterans' Bureau in the United States and the Ministry 
of Pensions in Great Britain. 

For external affairs, there is the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
which is parallel in function to the American State Department and the 
British Foreign Office. The Quai d’Orsay, as the French Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs is often called from its location in Paris, stresses 
the secrecy of its work and hides behind the screen of “high state policy” 
more than does the British Foreign Office. The Ministry of Overseas 
France (formerly called the Ministry of Colonies, and from 1881 to 
1895 a part of the Ministry of the Navy) and the Ministry of Asso¬ 
ciated States (introduced in the Pleven Cabinet) together with the 
French Union 4 (which brings colonial territories together with conti¬ 
nental France in a formal organization), control French colonial policy. 

*For a more detailed account of the French Union, see pp. 266-67. 
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One of the major differences between French and British adminis¬ 
trative arrangements concerns internal order. In Great Britain the 
central government merely establishes standards for and supervises the 
operation of the police and the court system. British local authorities 
have the actual control over the police, and the courts are virtually self- 
governing. But in France these functions are centralized in the hands 
of national ministries, which results in a great concentration of power 
instead of its broad dispersion. 

Thus the Ministry of the Interior in France supervises the opera¬ 
tion of national services at the local level and watches over the work of 
local administrations through the prefects (national officers who are 
placed in charge of each of the departments into which France is divid¬ 
ed for purposes of local administration). In particular, the Ministry 
of the Interior controls the police and the conduct of national elections. 
The Ministry of Justice controls and co-ordinates the system of regular 
courts throughout France (p. 229). Some writers believe that the 
Ministry of Justice should undertake the functions of the Ministry of 
the Interior, since the latter is notoriously “political” in its operations. 
It is doubtful, however, whether further concentration of power provides 
much of an answer. The extensive powers of both ministries were 
highlighted by the use the Vichy regime made of them to control the 
country, and under any circumstances they are two of the key minis-* 
tries in a Cabinet. 

The great majority of French, as of British, ministries are con¬ 
cerned with economic and social matters. Here again, as in the case of 
the police and the courts, administrative arrangements in France are 
highly centralized. The Ministry of National Education (formerly the 
Ministry of Public Instruction) controls the publicly supported schools 
throughout the country. The Ministries of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry and Commerce carry out their own local programs. Thus 
there is less difference between the character of their work and that 
of ministries providing direct services,, such as the Ministry of P.T.T. 
and the Ministry of Public Works and Transport, than is the case in 
Great Britain.* 

Among the newer ministries in France have been those of Public 
Health and Population, and of the National Economy, both of which 
were established in the 1930’s, and of Youth, Arts, and Letters, Recons¬ 
truction and Urbanism, the Press, and Information, which were intro¬ 
duced by the Fourth Republic. The Ministry of Youth, Arts, and 
Letters, an adaptation of a Vichy program to meet the needs of young 
persons for recreation and leisure-time occupation, lasted only a short 
time under this name, but this area has been handled through a sub- 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 202. 
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ordinate post in several postwar Cabinets. All these ministries, in fact, 
have been subject to change. 

The Ministry of the National Economy has had a particularly 
checkered career. Prior to the war, it had less influence than had been 
expected, but in 1946 it was closely associated with the Planning 
Council which is responsible for the Monnet Plan and was widely 
heralded as the key ministry for economic planning. Thereafter, 
however, the Ministry of Finance virtually absorbed it and it did not 
reappear as a separate Ministry until the Faure Cabinet in 1952. 

Though the Ministry of Finance is among the most powerful in 
France, its influence does not begin to compare in pervasiveness or 
effect with that of the British Treasury, which is the most important 
agent of interdepartmental co-ordination and control in Great Britain. 
The Ministry of Finance receives from other departments requests for 
expenditures, and its Division of the Budget and Financial Control 
assembles them. But it has far less authority than either the British 
Treasury or the American Bureau of the Budget to propose reductions, 
or revisions. The Finance Minister, too, has relatively little influence 
in modifying the proposals of his colleagues in the Cabinet, unless the 
Premier himself gives vigorous support. For while it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Minister of Finance and his department to prepare them 
(unless a Ministry of the Budget undertakes it) it is the Cabinet as a 
whole which exercises decisive influence over proposals for raising re¬ 
venue. 

Moreover, there is a long (and somewhat disastrous) history in 
France of legislative interference with the budget. Under the Third 
Republic the Chambers used to tear the budget apart in a way parallel¬ 
ed only by American practice. Under the Fourth Republic budgetary 
proposals have been forced through the National Assembly on a number 
of occasions only under the threat of resignation by the Cabinet. 

Even when the budget is passed, difficulties are not ended. Though 
in theory the execution of the budget is centralized in the hands of the 
Ministry of Finance, the ministries are relatively free from supervision 
in their expenditures. The Ministry of Finance disburses money to 
the departments in accordance with the appropriations but retains little 
discretion. There is no flexibility in transferring balances from one 
agency to another ; and ministries have slight incentive to economy, 
since appropriations are withdrawn if not used by the end of the fiscal 
year. Furthermore, the Ministry of Finance has no effective check on 
expenditures to ensure that they correspond to the purposes for which 
money was voted : in other words, no effective system of pre-audit, i.e., 
a check before money is spent to make sure expenditure has been 
authorized. 
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There is, however, a system of post-audit (i.e., after the money 
has been spent) through the Ministry of Finance, with a check by the 
Court of Accounts (Cour des Comptes), a body of judges, with a tech¬ 
nical staff, appointed for life. This body was generally behind in its, 
work in the inter-war period (though the much repeated story that 
the accounts for 1918 and 1919 were not returned until 1937 is probably 
apocryphal), but it has become much more vigorous and effective under 
the Fourth Republic, which considerably extended its authority by Arti¬ 
cle 18 of the Constitution. Where previously the Court of Accounts 
had no direct contact with the Finance Committee of the National, 
Assembly, or with the ministries, it now officially assists the National 
Assembly in drawing up the public accounts, and also may undertake 
inquiries or studies, on the request of the Assembly in regard to 
public receipts or expenditures or Treasury administration. In its 
reports of 1947 and 1948, the Court of Accounts pointed out 
irregularities and gross squandering of funds, of which the 
Assembly formally took note. Moreover, it has vigorously criticized 
the practice of the Cabinet of bringing in a series of finance laws (see 
p. 134), and has advocated a return to a unified budget presented once 
a year. In addition, the Court of Accounts has an ultimate check on 
the accounts of state commercial and industrial enterprises, nationalized 
industries, and semi-public undertakings of which the state owns the 
majority of the capital, though the Control Commission (p. 183) deals 
more directly with them. Tn the summer of 1949, the Court of Ac¬ 
counts was also made responsible for checking the bodies which ad¬ 
minister the National Insurance Scheme, even though these bodies are 
not public but made up of the representatives of the interested parties 
(see p. 258). Further to control expenditures, the Assembly establish¬ 
ed a Court of Budgetary Discipline (Cour dc Discipline Budgetaire ) 
in September 1S>48, empowered to discipline government officials who 
did not adhere strictly to economy measures. These bodies, particularly 
the Court of Accounts, have done much to regularize and check the 
financial transactions of the ministries. 

More serious is the problem of taxes. The Ministry of Finance, 
which is responsible for their collection, has three field divisions : 
direct taxes, registrations, and stamps : indirect taxes ; and customs. 
But holes in the taxation laws, and poor administration, have resulted 
in a startlingly bad record in the collection of taxes. Thus while taxa¬ 
tion rates have risen and taxes have multiplied, French revenue has 
remained far from adequate. Moreover, where the United States in 
1946 was collecting 73 per cent of its budgetary revenue through an, 
income tax, and Great Britain 51 per cent, France could collect no more 
than 30 per cent. 
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An old, and somewhat exaggerated, saying declares that “France 
is a country of excessive taxation fortunately tempered by fraud.” Yet 
fiscal receipts demonstrate, in fact, that more and more enterprises have 
been evading taxation. In 1946, 43 per cent of the yield of direct taxa¬ 
tion came from salaries and fixed incomes, where evasion was more 
difficult. Agricultural profits, in contrast, yielded only 3 per cent. Less 
than half a million farms paid the inipot cedulaire in 1946 and only 
25,000, the impot general (both general income taxes, related particular¬ 
ly to profits). In fact, few ministries in the history of France have 
been willing to incur the hostility of the highly influential farm vote by 
enforcing the collection of taxes. Thus one of the major problems of 
•the Fourth Republic has been to “regularize” the budget and to redis¬ 
tribute the burden of taxation more equitably over the whole body of 
taxpayers. This requires not only more carefully drafted laws, how¬ 
ever, but also more efficient administration of them than has been com¬ 
mon in the past. 

Interdepartmental Co-ordination and Control 

In few respects has French administrative organization been so in¬ 
adequate as in regard to co-ordination and control of the work of the 
different ministries. Not only has the Ministry of Finance never 
exercised the effective supervision over the operations of other minis¬ 
tries that the British Treasury does, but under the Third Republic 
there was no other body comparable, for example, to the American Exe¬ 
cutive Office, through which the President of the United States main¬ 
tains liaison with the whole administrative structure. Moreover, there 
was not even a general personnel agency similar to the American and 
British Civil Service Commissions. The net result was to give each 
ministry a degree of independence in selecting personnel and carrying 
out its particular functions which was incompatible with unified and 
economical administration. 

NEW ORGANS OF CO-ORDINATION 

The dangers of the absence of administrative co-ordination and 
control have been clearly recognized under the Fourth Republic and 
steps have been taken towards meeting the problem. The General 
Secretariat of the Premier (see p. 152) provides a significant new 
center of gravity within the government ; the Civil Service Directorate, 
set up in October 1945, provides for the first time uniform personnel 
policies throughout the service. The role of the administrative section, 
of the Council of State (p. 176), long the most important general ad¬ 
visory body in France, has been extended. Thus the gigantic task of 
introducing effective administrative co-ordination and control has at 
least been tackled. 
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The Civil Service Directorate ( Direction ), a body of experts at¬ 
tached to the General Secretariat, is, however, largely concerned with 
personnel and only secondarily with the reform of administrative 
methods. It is a general personnel agency which supervises rather 
than controls recruitment, classification, and conditions of service, and 
gives advice on means of securing better co-ordination between the 
ministries. The Superior Council of the Public Service (see p. 198), 
also set up in October 1945, but with its responsibilities somewhat res¬ 
tricted in 1948, is an advisory body, which may be consulted on any 
question touching the public service, and must be consulted in certain 
matters, notably the fixing of minimum salaries for civil servants. The 
distinctive feature of the membership of the Superior Council is that it 
includes not only high government officials but also delegates of civil 
service unions. 

Upon their establishment, these bodies began at once to tackle their 
huge tasks of bringing more order into civil service arrangements aqd 
planning more efficient and economical*, use of personnel. The first 
work of the Civil Service Directorate was to make a census of all 
French civil servants, the first comprehensive census of this body ever 
made. On the basis of this information, orientation and re-employment 
centers were established in February 1946. These centers can move 
civil servants from unnecessary jobs to places where their skills are 
needed and place other civil servants in private employment when 
economy dictates the reduction of personnel in some agencies and the 
elimination of wartime units. Though these are emergency measures, 
they have far-reaching effect on the whole service. 

In addition to the centers, the Committee on Administrative Re¬ 
form was established which is responsible for drawing up reorganization 
plans, investigating the efficiency and costs of existing agencies, and 
planning for suppression, amalgamation, or creation of services. 

Neither of these agencies in any way derogates from the authority 
of the Directorate and the Superior Council. On the contrary, they 
act as its aides in the general work of preparing important govern¬ 
mental decisions regarding the civil service and administrative reform. 
Similarly, both the Directorate and the Superior Council are aides to the 
Premier. The purpose of all these new administrative agencies is to 
provide the responsible political authorities with adequate information 
and expert advice on how to meet the vast problems involved in esta¬ 
blishing effective co-ordination and control in the public service. 

Though these new agencies are undoubtedly' useful, it may be 
questioned whether they are adequate for the situation. At one time 
there was a plan to place the whole civil service under a minister, in 
the hope of securing complete unification of authority in the field of 
personnel. In the end, however, final authority was left in the hands 
of the Premier, who is already so overburdened with work that it is 
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doubtful whether he can make the most effective use of the advice pro¬ 
vided him (though he can designate a minister or an undersecretary 
to handle his general responsibilities for the public service). In view 
of the peculiar difficulty of enforcing co-ordination and control upon 
ministries which have traditionally been highly independent in their 
Operations, agencies like the Directorate and the Superior Council may 
well need, therefore, to be supplemented by more authoritative adminis¬ 
trative bodies which could exercise control more comparable to that of 
the British Treasury. 

However desirable this might be, the establishment of more centra¬ 
lized authority within the service can hardly be looked for in the fore¬ 
seeable future. Even the present moves awakened considerable oppo¬ 
sition as being too “authoritarian” in scope, opposition which is remi¬ 
niscent of the objections in 1938 to President Roosevelt’s proposals for* 
administrative reorganization in the American public service, which 
were overridden only by the urgency of developing a more efficient ad¬ 
ministrative structure to handle national responsibilities in a time of 
war. In France the objections may not seriously impair the present 
program, but they may keep it from developing very quickly. 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 5 

Though it does not have direct responsibilities for co-ordination 
and control, there is an administrative agency in France, the Council of 
State (Conseil d’ Etat ), which has long provided a very valuable means 
(without parallel either in Great Britain or the United States) of check¬ 
ing the form and character of governmental decrees. The traditional 
role of the Council of State in the preparation of governmental decrees 
was vastly extended by the Provisional Government and has remained 
so significant under the Fourth Republic that its members have been 
called the “Advisors of the Republic.” 

The Council of State has long performed two separate and distinct 
functions : giving technical advice to the Cabinet on the preparation of 
laws and decrees, and serving as the supreme administrative tribunal 
for the country. These two functions are exercised by different 
sections of the Council, one of which, the administrative court, will be 
considered under the judiciary. Yet both sections have in common the 
excellence of their membership and the high quality of their work. Asi 
a result, the Council of State as a whole enjoys a great reputation both 
in France and abroad. 

The advisory section of the Council of State is part of the public 
service, and most of its staff are selected initially by the stiffest com¬ 
petitive examinations in the public service from the best graduates of 

“For the work of the Council of State as an administrative tribunal, see 
Chapter 8, pp. 242-43. 
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the law faculties and Institutes of Political Science who have completed 
their training at the National School of Administration (see p. 192). 
If these recruits prove satisfactory, they may advance in time to the 
highest posts in the Council of State. In addition, the Cabinet may 
appoint, as Councillors of State “in extraordinary service,” as many as 
thirty-one high officials who have gained their experience in practical 
administration in other agencies. Thus a fortunate blend of practical 
experience and technical ability is secured which is extremely helpful 
in legislative advisory work. 

Prior to World War II, however, the Cabinet rarely sought the 
advice of the Council of State in the drafting of legislation, and the 
Council's chief responsibility was to provide advice on cabinet ordi¬ 
nances, particularly those which established new government services 
or filled in the details of skeleton legislation. Individual members of 
the Council also gave technical advice to ministries on the drafting of 
legislation, and, as a result, the technical form of French legislation has. 
been remarkably good. But when one considers the wide use made of 
the decree power after 1926, the Council of State played a much less 
significant role than might have been anticipated, the reason being that 
Cabinets kept the most important measures solely in their own hands. 

In 1941 General de Gaulle and the French National Committee 
inaugurated a new policy, subsequently endorsed by the Provisional 
Government, of referring all proposals of a legislative character to a 
specialized body before putting them into effect. Behind this inno¬ 
vation was both a recognition of the value of securing technical advice 
before enacting projects and the desire, in the absence of an elected 
body, to associate some other group with the executive in the formula¬ 
tion of measures having binding force. In 194,3 the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment established a juridical committee to give advice on the pre¬ 
paration of legislative acts, but it was prematurely dissolved in Septem¬ 
ber 1944 just before the Constituent Assembly could have made use of 
its work. Almost a year elapsed before plans were completed to res¬ 
tore the Council of State. At the end of that time, however, in accord¬ 
ance with an ordinance of July 31, 1945, the Council of State under¬ 
took its new resjxinsibilities of studying all legislative proposals and 
ordinances before they were considered in the Cabinet. 

The advisory section of the Council of State has traditionally ope¬ 
rated through functional divisions, of which there were four until 1934, 
when the division on legislation was dropped as an economy measure. 
Before its restoration in 1944, members of the Council moved from one 
division to another every two or three years to maintain their familia¬ 
rity with general administrative problems, and occasionally all met 
together in general session at the request of a minister to consider a 
draft decree. 
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Under its newly expanded responsibilities, the Council studies a 
project in one of its administrative divisions and then passes on it in 
general assembly. Ordinances marked “urgent” by the Premier at the 
request of a minister are considered by a permanent committee of the 
Council of State, which has functions similar to those of the former 
juridical committee and is equipped with a special secretariat. 

The Council of State has advisory functions only, but its advice 
is so valuable that it carries great weight. Both the Constituent As¬ 
semblies adopted the practice of referring measures to the Council of 
State and found its advice particularly useful iti preparing the structure 
of the nationalization programs. 

To prevent the re-emergence of the practice of skeleton legislation 
(for which the details were filled in by the administration in the light 
of specific situations) to which France under the Third Republic was 
almost as much addicted as is Great Britain, the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic specifically forbade delegation of legislative powers. 
This has meant, in practice, that the National Assembly has been 
seriously overburdened with legislative work. Not surprisingly, there¬ 
fore, it has been suggested with increasing frequency that the Council 
of State might be used to a greater extent by the Assembly to work out 
the details of laws after the Assembly has considered them. Under 
these circumstances, the Council of State would have, in effect, a post- 
as well as pre-check on legislation. Even without this, however, the 
Council of State performs a service valuable for the Assembly through 
checking executive decrees and ordinances to see that they do not con¬ 
flict with legislation; 0 for France has made more extended use of the 
decree power than any other democratic country which has survived, 
and parliament itself is obviously not able to maintain constant watch 
over this use of executive power. Thus the Council of State in its ad¬ 
ministrative capacity is not only perhaps the most distinctive of French 
institutions but one of the most useful. 

The Organization for Nationalized Concerns 

Nationalization under the Fourth Republic is both broad in scope 
and novel in the forms of organization adopted. The earlier “mixed” 
corporations (p. 162), in which stock was held by private interests as well 
as by the state, were not used until 1948, when the airlines and two 
major maritime shipping companies were placed under this form of 
organization. In most cases, however, the state is the sole owner, 
though even there the French have not used exactly the form of public 
corporation developed in Great Britain * and the United States. 

® In its role as an administrative tribunal the Council of State can annul 
decrees which are not in conformity with legislation. For further consideration, 
see p. 244. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 206. 
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The new French agencies are technically autonomous and financially 
independent, as are British or American public corporations; similarly 
they are independent legal entities capable of suing and being sued ; 
they are liable to taxation, and their employees are not under civil 
service rules. But the French nationalized concerns (apart from those 
of “mixed” form) are distinctive in their wide use of interest repre¬ 
sentation on boards of directors, a device with which British and 
American public corporations have never experimented. 

To a large degree, interest representation is based on the formula 
of “industrialized nationalization,” proposed by the Confederation 
Generate du Travail (p. 18) as early as 1918. This formula involves 
management of enterprises under state control by a board of directors 
which has collective responsibility but is composed of representatives 
of the state, the workers, and the consumers. This form is not invar¬ 
iable, since the coal mines of the North were at first (and the Renault 
works have continuously been) under “authoritarian administration/’ 
according to which there is a president-director general, responsible 
to the minister, and advised by the board of directors. Further, the 
National Credit Council and National Insurance Council are each headed 
by a minister (the latter by the Minister of Finance), though the 
national body in each case and the boards of the separate enterprises 
under their direction have multipartite representation. Tripartite 
administration is widely accepted, however, as the form for industry. 

THE NATIONALIZATION OF CREDIT 

As far as the nationalization of banking and credit is concerned, 
the French measures are rather similar to those in Great Britain though, 
potentially, more far-reaching in character. In both countries the 
central bank was nationalized, a move which made less of a change in 
France than in Great Britain since the Bank of France has always 
been closely supervised by the arovernment. The major result of 
nationalization in 1945 was that the shares of the Bank became the 
property of the state, the former shareholders being indemnified 
through government stock, as has been the practice in all French and 
British nationalization proceedings. 

A greater innovation was the transfer to the state of the shares 
of the four big deposit banks of France. These banks are now mn 
by boards of directors of twelve members of whom the Minister of 
Finance appoints four, and the bank employees’ unions nominate four, 
and the remaining four represent industrial and agricultural orga¬ 
nizations. The sphere of activity of these banks is now controlled by 
the National Credit Council, and the execution of regulations is over¬ 
seen by a supervisory commission for the banks. 

Banks which have not been nationalized are supervised by 
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government officials, and the more important among them have a 
government commissioner who attends their board meetings and may 
veto any decision which he judges to be contrary to the public interest. 

But the central agency of the new financial system is the 
National Credit Council (headed by a Cabinet minister, and with the 
Governor of the Bank of France as vice-president), whose forty mem¬ 
bers represent ministries and financial institutions, and, in addition, 
labor, agriculture, and commerce, in the belief that all branches of 
activity in France should have a share in direction. Even those nomi¬ 
nated by interest groups, however, are appointed by the government. 
The National Credit Council is in a strategic position to supervise and 
direct the financial policies of the government, since all measures 
relating to credit, whether by public or private groups, are under its 
jurisdiction. It makes the proposals for financing the Monnet Plan 
(see p. 186), and similarly for the amount and kind of Treasury 
borrowing. By imposing restrictions on bank credits in 1948, for 
example, the National Credit Council which, as can be expected, 
works closely with the Ministry of Finance, aided the government's 
battle against inflation. The National Credit Council, in fact, because 
of its wide powers and representative membership is capable of 
exercising complete control over credit in France. Yet on the whole, 
its policy has been cautious, and the general picture of the French eco¬ 
nomy suggests that, in any case, technical manipulations are not 
enough to solve its basic problems. 

From the structural point of view, a striking feature of the 
“nationalization of credit” is the position given to labor, both in the 
control of credit, and in the management and supervision of the banks. 
Not only do workers form just over one-eighth of the members on the 
National Credit Council, but employees in each nationalized bank 
nominate four representatives to serve on the twelve-member board 
and to participate in management. Even in the case of the big non- 
nationalized banks, a union representative serves on a supervisory 
committee which assists the government commissioner. Yet the 
government keeps close and ultimate control. 

NATIONALIZED INSURANCE 

Workers are represented even more heavily in nationalized 
insurance, although the general arrangements resemble those for the 
banks. The governing agency in this field is the National Insurance 
Council, which advises the Minister of Finance (who acts as its chair¬ 
man) on general conditions of service, technical rules, the co-ordi¬ 
nation of nonnationalized and nationalized insurance companies (the 
former controlling about 35 per cent of the premiums issued in France), 
and the organization of the whole field of service. The National 
Insurance Council has tripartite membership, representing the state, 
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policy holders, and insurance employees. Moreover, each of the 
nationalized insurance companies (which retain their separate 
identity) has on its board of directors three representatives each of 
the state, the National Insurance Council, the unions of employees 
and agents, and the insured. 

Nationalized insurance companies have little autonomy of action, 
since their policies are controlled by the Insurance Council, the Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, and the Reinsurance Fund, which insures the insurance 
agencies. The Fund also provides one more link between nationalized 
and nonnationalized insurance companies through its general super¬ 
visory functions, and through the fact that all nonnationalized insur¬ 
ance companies must allot it a portion of their premiums. 

THE NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

The most important of the nationalized industries are coal, gas, 
and electricity. In these industries, workers, consumers, and the 
state each have six places on the national boards of directors, 7 thus 
giving “industrialized nationalization” its fullest realization. 

The French coal industry is organized on more decentralized 
lines than the British.* There is a central agency called 
“French Collieries” ( Charbonnages de France) with general autho¬ 
rity to direct and co-ordinate the operations of the mining agencies 
(Houilldres de B as sin ) in each coal field. “French Collieries” carries 
on technical research, organizes training, and determines prices and 
future programs. The mining agencies, which are regional and 
largely autonomous organizations, deal with the production, proces¬ 
sing, and sale of coal. 

The organizations for production and distribution of gas (Gas 
de France) and for electricity ( Ekctricite de France ) are national 
public corporations operating through regional and intermunicipal 
units. They bear marked resemblance to the British organizations 
in the same fields except that there is provision for greater co-ordi¬ 
nation and integration between gas and electricity in France than in 
Great Britain, since they have a joint National Equipment Fund and 
Superior Council and, in a somewhat odd arrangement, the deficits 
in gas have customarily been met by surpluses earned by electricity. 

The most novel, and probably the least satisfactory, feature of the 
French public corporations is the tripartite representation on the 
boards of directors. In place of having boards whose members are 
all appointed by the government and paid salaries (as in Great 
Britain), the French have relied on unsalaried boards (except for the 
chairman) on which the representatives of workers and consumers 

7 On the lower boards, the state has only four members, the workers, six, 
and consumers, eight. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 209. 
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can easily outvote those of the state. In fact, the trade union ele¬ 
ment has an overwhelming advantage: the employees’ representatives 
are nominated by the dominant union, usually the C.G.T., though 
sometimes the C.F.T.C. (see p. 20) ; consumers’ representatives are 
frequently chosen by a representative organization, which may well 
be a trade union ; and civil servants themselves are often de facto in 
a trade union. According to one characterization, tripartite ad¬ 
ministration may mean “the C.G.T. throwing the ball from one side 
to another of a triangle.” The greatest overweighting of the trade 
union interest is in the mining agencies, whose boards of directors of 
nineteen members include seven directly appointed by the trade 
unions, six from the consumers, and six from French Collieries, 
meaning, in practice, probably at least ten trade unionists on the 
board. 

There are two major problems arising out of tripartite adminis¬ 
tration. The first is the difficulty of securing effective and coherent 
governing policies from so large and divergent a group, most of whom 
owe primary allegiance to some outside body, or else, in the case of 
the civil servants, are performing their functions as only a minor part 
of their regular work. To overcome these difficulties, smaller boards 
with full-time, salaried members have been proposed. 

The second problem arises from the dominant influence of trade 
unions, particularly the C.G.T., and the control of this union, in prac¬ 
tice, by the Communists. There is, in fact, good evidence that the 
Communists looked on tripartite administration as a means to establish 
their control in particular agencies or even industries. In January 
1947, the current President of French Collieries even opposed the 
appointment of experienced civil servants to represent the state on 
its board of directors, maintaining that the “lowest street sweeper” 
had an equal right to be chosen for such an office. Though in the 
same month the Cabinet by decree provided guarantees for the selec¬ 
tion of state representatives on the board of directors of French 
Collieries, and in other ways reinforced the government in dealing 
with troublesome directors, it was only after the serious Communist- 
inspired strikes in the coal mines late in 1948 that these provisions 
were made effective. In addition, however, it would seem important 
to have free election of representatives by the personnel of the various 
organizations rather than have them nominated by the dominant trade 
union; it is also important that the government have the right to 
select representatives of the consumers on the basis of certain generally 
accepted criteria. 

But however valuable or unsatisfactory tripartite administration, 
may be, experience seems to show that in fact the autonomy of the 
nationalized enterprises is more theoretical than real. The control 
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over them exercised by the French government is in practice at least 
as effective as that by the British government over its public corpo¬ 
rations. Indeed, since the French Ministry fixes the price of gas, 
electricity, coal, and so forth (and thus has a great measure of res¬ 
ponsibility for operating deficits, where these occur) and appoints the 
director-general of each corporation (who exercises great authority 
particularly when the board of directors is in disagreement) its con¬ 
trols are more substantial than those exercised by the British govern¬ 
ment. 

There is, in addition, a special organ which closely supervises th< 
management and operations of all nationalized enterprises. The 
Chambre des Comptes, a body of experts in industrial managemeni 
and accounting, set up in 1946 to inspect and audit the accounts o 
public corporations, was superseded in 1948 by a similar organ, th 
Control Commission (Commission de Verification dcs Comptes de. 
Enterprises Publiques), composed of members drawn from the Cour 
of Accounts (see p. 173) and the Ministry of Finance. The Contro 
Commission has full powers of investigation, presents detailed annua 
reports to the Ministry of Finance, and makes general reports to th* 
Ministry, the National Assembly (which has a special sub-committe 
on nationalized enterprises), and the Court of Accounts. In thes< 
reports, it considers both “the quality of the commercial and financia 
management of the undertakings” and “the activities and results of th 
undertakings,” and proposes modifications of structure and organi 
zation. Since the director of a nationalized enterprise showing ai 
operating deficit is automatically removed from his post unless speci 
fically re-appointed, there are obvious sanctions for efficiency. Beyon< 
this, however, the Control Commission, as an independent commis 
sion operating an efficiency audit, can make positive proposals which 
if they are used, may well be of the greatest service. In developinj 
such an agency, the French may have found an important means c 
answering the ever-pressing question regarding public enterprise: hov 
to keep it efficient in the absence of competition. 

The contrast between the theoretical autonomy of the riationalize< 
enterprises and the actual control by the government raises practica 
questions of which the French have not been unaware. The Cabinet 
in fact, presented a bill in December 1948 (on which action was lonj 
delayed, however), which aimed to replace the existing piecemea 
structure of the public corporations with a uniform structure based oi 
certain broad principles. According to this measure, public entei 
prises would be divided into two categories according to whether the; 
possessed a monopoly in a public service of general concern, like coal 
gas, electricity, and railroads, or whether they acted competitively witl 
private enterprise in a field like insurance and the production o 
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automobiles. They would all have financial autonomy, be compelled 
to balance their accounts, and, in fact, be deprived of financial assist¬ 
ance unless certain conditions were imposed. Each enterprise in the 
first category would be under a general director, appointed by the 
Ministry from the public service or on the basis of broad practical 
experience. Tripartite representation would be retained but with the 
representatives of the state placed in a stronger position. Moreover, 
not only would the appropriate minister have to give preliminary 
approval before major decisions were taken, but there would be a 
government representative in each enterprise with a power of veto 
(which would have to be sustained by the minister within ten days) 
over the decisions of the board of directors. Enterprises in the second 
category would be subject to less stringent controls unless they appeal¬ 
ed to the government for financial assistance. 

In general, it seems apparent that the nationalization program in 
France is looked upon as relatively complete, and not as a step towards 
a collectivized economy, unless the extreme Left should come into 
power. It is recognized, as in Great Britain, that perhaps too much 
was attempted at a time when the economy as a whole was in its 
most shaky position, and that the profound reorganization attempted 
in many spheres, if it did not handicap the process of recover}, at 
least was itself made more difficult by the problems of reconstruction. 
Nonetheless, there is much less talk in France than in Great Britain 
of reversing any of the nationalization measures. The particular con¬ 
cern in France is to end the substantial operating deficits of nationalized 
enterprises (mainly insurance, coal, and the public utilities, except 
electricity) and develop more uniform structures within which the 
representatives of the government will have a controlling role. 

The Organization for Economic Planning 

Far more than Great Britain, France has established special 
organs to deal with economic planning. Though in F'rance, as in 
Great Britain, the Cabinet and legislature still retain ultimate control 
over the final form of all economic projects, they are less continually 
concerned than their British counterparts with the process of economic 
planning. The preparation of economic plans is mainly in the hands 
of the Planning Council (see below) working through its combined 
secretariat and technical staff, the Commissariat General dn Plan, 
though the Economic Council and certain departmental committees 
also play a role. 

At first glance, the apex of the structure for economic planning 
appears to be the Economic Council, which was established by the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic. According to the Constitution, 
the National Assembly must submit all social and economic projects 
(except the budget) to the Economic Council for its advisory opinions, 
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which are to be given within ten, or if necessary two, days. More¬ 
over, the Cabinet must also seek the advice of the Economic Council 
in general questions of economic planning. But neither the Cabinet 
nor the National Assembly is required to heed the suggestions of the 
Economic Council which, in consequence, has no real measure of 
power. 

The Economic Council is, in fact, a compromise between the insis¬ 
tence of the Left on a sovereign Assembly and the fight of the M.R.P. 
for another legislative organ, preferably one with a corporative flavor. 
Thus the M.R.P. would have liked to make the Economic Council an 
“economic sub-parliament,” in which employers and employees in the 
major fields of industry and agriculture were represented. As far as 
membership is concerned, the Economic Council does follow this 
pattern in general, being composed of 164 members chosen by different 
professional and functional groups, such as labor, employers, agri¬ 
culture, and a few “broad-interest” groups like family associations and 
an organization representing the middle class (the “Congress of the 
Middle Class,” founded in 1946, which holds annual sessions devoted 
to planning for the interests of this group). But its position is only 
that of a technical advisory body without much more influence than 
the old National Economic Council (p. 166), except that recourse to 
the Economic Council is mandatory. 

The membership of the Economic Council is characteristic, how¬ 
ever, of the typically French practice of drawing on the experience of 
different interest groups in the community in planning governmental 
programs. Many French ministries (e.g., Agriculture, Commerce, 
Air, Labor, Overseas Territories, Health, Education) have long had 
advisory committees through which to keep in touch with private 
groups in their sphere of action. Some of these committees (e.g., for 
railroads and P.T.T.) have a formal share in the formulation of policy, 
and all of them have frequent opportunities to express their views. 
Thus they have provided France with a substantial experience of the 
usefulness of private functional groups acting in an advisory capacity 
to government. 

The use of such private advisory groups has been extended and 
made a central part of the organization for France’s most ambitious 
attempt at economic planning, the Monnet Plan. This plan is the 
outcome of the mandate given to the Planning Council, the body poli¬ 
tically responsible for France’s economic plans, which is headed by 
the Premier and includes all the ministers, together with eighteen 
persons “chosen for their competence” from unions (C.G.T., the 
C.F.T.C., and miners), employers, agricultural workers, and 
engineers. To carry out its detailed responsibilities for drafting a 
general economic plan, such as had been demanded (p. 52), the 
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Hanning Council established the joint secretariat and technical staff,, 
known as the Commissariat General du Plan de Modernisation ct 
d’Equipement, which operates under the direction of Jean Monnet, one 
of the most remarkable Frenchmen, and indeed Europeans, of the day. 
His brilliant mind and fertile imagination have made him the 
architect not only of the plan for the modernization and re-equipment 
of France, but also, in large measure, of the Schuman Plan (see p. 
274). One-time Deputy Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
a man whose analytical and co-ordinating ability was a crucial factor 
in the economic program for victory in World War II, Jean Monnet 
possesses a superb capacity to translate ideas into reality. Nowhere 
has he done it more impressively than through the plan which bears 
his name. 

PREPARING THE MONNET PLAN 

For securing the data necessary to produce a comprehensive plan 
of modernization and equipment, Monnet used both the resources of 
government departments and a technique similar to that of the 
“Working Parties” developed in Great Britain by Sir Stafford 
Cripps.* The French system, however, was more comprehensive and 
unified. Eighteen Modernization Commissions, each with employee, 
employer, and independent members, concerned themselves not only 
with particular industries 8 (as do the Working Parties in Great 
Britain) but also worked on the general objectives of the plan, so that 
their findings contributed directly to the formulation of an over-all 
industrial policy. This unity was facilitated by drawing the rappor¬ 
teur of each commission from the permanent staff of the Commissariat 
General. 

Another distinctive feature of the French “Modernization Com¬ 
missions” is the large numbers of people who participate in them. 
The British Working Party is a small, selective, and skilled body. 
The particular purpose behind its work is to provide the government 
with expert information on a nonnationalized industry so that an 
appropriate governmental policy may be designed for that portion of the 
economy. But Jean Monnet intended not only to secure expert 
information but also to educate a wide group of people in the impor¬ 
tance of economic planning and in the vast intricacies of a nation¬ 
wide plan. Thus, more than a thousand persons drawn from among 
trade unionists, industrialists, farmers, civil servants, and experts, 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 215. 

8 The eighteen fields were coal, electricity, iron works, island transport, 
fuels, rural equipment, agricultural machinery, vegetable production, animal pro¬ 
duction, building materials, building and public works, machine tools, automobiles, 
textiles, motion pictures, consumption and social modernization, manpower and 
labor, and overseas territories. 
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“with the most varied backgrounds and experience,” as Monnet point¬ 
ed out in his preface to the report, participated in the survey on which 
the original plan was based. Moreover, the “Modernization Com¬ 
missions” continue to be used by the Commissariat General of the 
Planning Council for securing the information necessary for adjusting 
the original plan to changing conditions. 

The form of the Monnet Plan itself is also distinctive. For the 
first time the agencies of a democratic state formally drew up and 
adopted a specific set of economic objectives with nation-wide impli¬ 
cations. It is true that the difference from British economic planning 
is perhaps more in form than in reality, but from the point of view 
of public education, if of nothing more, the form is important. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MONNET PLAN 

The Monnet Plan has not attempted, however, to cover every 
aspect of national life as do the Soviet Five-Year Plans.* On 
the contrary, originally it dealt in detail with only six “key resources” : 
coal, electricity, iron and steel, cement, agricultural machinery, and 
transport, for which it set forth the degree of modernization, the man¬ 
power needed, and a “target” of production for each succeeding year. 
The particular method adopted for expansion was to accelerate the 
rate of investment channeled into these key resources, thus affecting 
the whole economy. As the plan evolved, however, other branches' of 
industry have been included, either because they had an essential 
relation to the original six, or because further expansion was needed 
to balance France’s external accounts. Agriculture is now in the 
“basic” category, as are oil and fertilizers. Economic developments in 
overseas territories have been given special consideration. And atten¬ 
tion is also being devoted to the chemical, non-ferrous metal, and 
rayon industries. 

The urgency of the need for re-equipment of French industry can 
be understood only against the background of the industrial decadence 
which France suffered after World War I. In 1939 the real value of 
France’s income was about the same as that in 1913; but during those 
years France’s industrial production had fallen from 7.2 to 5.1 per 
cent of world production. The capital equipment of French industry 
was on an average 25 years old as compared with 7 to 9 years in Great 
Britain, and 5 to 7 in the United States. Agriculture and the build¬ 
ing industry were also strikingly lacking in modern development, 
France possessing only one tractor to 1,500 acres, and the average age 
of houses being 50 years in the towns and 100 years in the country. 

This trend has been reversed by the Monnet Plan. In the first 
four years of the Plan, 1946-1950, for which the original estimates 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, p. 122. 
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were drawn, the French economy emerged from almost complete ruin, 
and went far on its way to recovering the competitive status it lost in 
1913. By 1949, 6.4 per cent of the national income was being chan¬ 
neled into the selected industries (including agriculture) as compared 
with 3.3 per cent in 1947. The electrical power industry secured the 
greatest share, with agriculture not far behind. The coal industry 
had been substantially re-equipped. Transport facilities in overseas 
territories had been greatly improved. The steel and oil industries 
had undergone renovation and moderate expansions of capacity. As 
a result, by 1950 electric power plants were producing 50 per cent 
more than in 1939 ; refineries were processing twice as much oil ; 
industry was producing 12 per cent more than in the best prewar year 
of 1939, and 23 per cent more than 1938 ; and agriculture had raised 
its output by nearly 10 per cent above the average of the vears 1934 
to 1938. 

Necessarily, the vast investment outlay of the Monnet Plan owed 
a tremendous debt to Marshall aid (amounting to $2,300 million by 
1950). In the first place, Marshall aid was essential to the steady flow 
of raw materials to rebuild the French economy. Beyond this, a high 
proportion of the financing of modernization has been through "coun¬ 
terpart funds”—those funds (in local currency) that equaled the value 
of the goods received from and were set aside by «eaeh recipient of 
Marshall aid. Thus while over half the total investment of the Plan 
came from public funds during its first years, more than half of these 
public funds, in turn, were counterpart to Marshall aid. Moreover, 
the heavy inflationary pressures of the Monnet Plan could not have 
been surmounted without Marshall aid. It can be said, therefore, that 
without Marshall aid the Monnet Plan would have been only a shadow 
of itself ; equally, without the Monnet Plan and Marshall aid, French 
industry might well have collapsed entirely. 

The importance of Marshall aid to the success of the Monnet 
Plan has led to great efforts to make sufficient advances in moderni¬ 
zation and re-equipment so that at its termination Franch will be able 
to carry the burden of investment itself. Yet there is still an over¬ 
whelming amount to be done. Agriculture, with five times as many 
tractors in 1950 as before World War II, still has a startlingly low pro¬ 
ductivity. The appalling housing shortage acts as a deterrent to recruit¬ 
ment of the foreign labor which France needs so badly. The moderni¬ 
zation achieved in the basic industries needs to be extended to, 
secondary industries. Moreover, the pressures of rearmament, and 
the corresponding rise in prices of raw materials, threaten the prog¬ 
ress which has been made. 

The central problem remains that of productivity. In 1938, the 
output of an American worker was three times as great as that of a 
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French worker ; in 1949, it was four times as great. The urgent 
need to solve this problem led to the establishment in July 1948 of a 
special Working Party on Productivity within the Commissariat 
General. In addition to re-equipment, the committee recommended 
government-sponsored educational and research programs. As a 
result, the National Committee on Productivity, representing appro¬ 
priate ministries, and employer and trade union organizations, was 
created in 1949, and in the year following, the French Association for 
Greater Productivity. But the problem of productivity is not only 
one of modernization, and education ; it is linked to the general lack 
of social unity. 

Though nationalization and economic planning are different 
answers to somewhat the same problem, there is not a great deal of 
relationship between them. There is no marked concentration upon 
nationalized enterprises in the Monnet Plan ; or example, only three 
out of six of the original “key resources” fell into this category. It is 
true, however, that the existence of a substantial segment of the eco¬ 
nomy under government direction has aided the detailed carrying out 
of the Plan. Government departments and nationalized industries 
(including railroads, mines, and electricity) are required to follow 
instructions and make progress reports. Large enterprises enter into 
contracts with the state to fulfill requirements and receive allocations 
of materials accordingly. In agriculture and the building industries, 
which are too dispersed for such methods, regional and departmental 
bodies give expert advice and assist with materials and finance. The 
general principle is retained, however, of making use of trade union 
members, industrialists, farmers, civil servants, and experts for the 
investigation of developments and the adjustment of the program to 
changing conditions. Thus it is the representatives of all groups in 
the economic community who supervise those who are responsible for 
executing the plan. By these means it is hoped that an “economic 
conccrtee” (an agreed-upon economy) may be achieved, rather than a 
bureaucratic or corporative “economic dirigce” (directed economy). 

This principle of functional representation is of great value for 
modern industrial democratic states, for it provides a halfway arrange¬ 
ment between the old rigid division between official and private acti¬ 
vities and the complete unity of both in such a structure as the 
Soviet Union.* In management, the use of interest representation 
needs further safeguards to attain useful results. But if the experi¬ 
ence and interests of private groups in the community can be brought 
constantly to bear on official activities, an important step may be 
taken towards answering the problem facing all democratic states, of 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, p. 127. 
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how in day-to-day affairs to combine expertness with responsiveness 
to the will of the community. Combined with long-range planning, 
such use of private experience might help to overcome the problem 
(which is particularly pressing in France) of maintaining continuity 
in policy despite changes in the composition of Cabinets. 

III. THE NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 

The French civil service holds a position of exceptional power 
within the structure of government, both because of the high degree 
of centralization in the French system, and because the instability of 
ministries places much of the responsibility for continuity of policy 
upon the permanent officials. To a high degree, therefore, the execu¬ 
tion of public purposes in France rests upon the good faith and im¬ 
partiality of its civil servants. 

There is all the more reason, then, why France should have 
developed well-devised means of selecting its public officials and a 
code of ethics suited to their responsibilities. But in both respects 
France has been far behind Great Britain. Though it has never 
suffered from a “spoils system” like that which once flourished in the 
United States (partly at least because no single French party has 
ever captured full control of the executive or legislature), personal 
patronage used to be common in the French public service. In some 
ministries patronage was used to maintain the predominant position of 
certain bourgeois or privileged groups which were not always sym¬ 
pathetic to the Republic; in others it was used to honeycomb the 
service with personal favorites. 

In Great Britain Parliament took the lead in the struggle against 
patronage and favoritism in the public service and early adopted a 
comprehensive and service-wide system of selecting public em¬ 
ployees.* In France the movement for reform came from a very 
different quarter, the public service itself, working through orga¬ 
nizations of staff associations whose members sought proctection for 
their positions. The answer was a long series of orders, some issued 
by the Council of Ministers, but others by individual ministers and 
even bureau chiefs, which embodied regulations for particular depart¬ 
ments or even their subdivisions. Such regulations helped to bring 
the French public service increasingly under the merit system, with 
selection of personnel (at least at the lower levels) through open 
competition; but the rules governing recruitment formed an unco¬ 
ordinated patchwork, differing in detail from' section to section. 

Only under the Fourth Republic has a systematic effort been 
made to provide grades applicable to the whole service. The task, 
however, is a monumental one. The Civil Service Directorate (p, 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 218. 
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J75), which is entrusted with the responsibility of unification, found 
that more than -one hundred different statutes governed recruitment 
and classification in the ministries. As a first step towards unifying 
these regulations, the Directorate drew up a number of model arrange¬ 
ments, designated four categories (known only as A, B, C, and D, 
with A the highest in rank) into which all civil servants were classi¬ 
fied, and issued detailed suggestions on how ministries should adjust 
their practices. 

The top grade is for civil administrators, a group cons¬ 
ciously modeled on the British administrative class.* The civil 
administrators constitute a single class responsible for the top policy 
decisions made within the permanent service and subject to the same 
rules regardless of what department they may serve in. The next 
grades, the secretaries of administration, resemble the British execu¬ 
tive class, and are spoken of as “the technicians of the administrative 
services.” They include top office managers, accountants, and trans¬ 
lators. Below them are the administrative clerks, and the. typists dnd 
manual workers. It is true, of course, that by its very nature govern¬ 
mental work tends to fall into broad categories—administrators, lower 
executives, clerks, and manual workers—so the new classification does 
not provide radical changes in this regard ; but it is equally true that 
the comprehensive classification the French have now made is of 
marked importance in overriding the excessive compartmentalization'in 
the separate Ministries which was formerly so characteristic of the 
organization of French civil servants. When the classification is 
taken in conjunction with the new provisions for recruitment of the 
higher civil service, the results are of great significance. 

Selecting Civil Servants 

As the French ministries established merit systems for selecting 
tlieir staffs (above the level of manual workers), they adopted the 
British practice of gearing their tests to the educational system, not 
the American practice of favoring the candidate who has had practical 
experience in a particular type of work. The lower ranks of clerks 
are recruited from the primary schools, do repetitive work, and carry 
out instructions under supervision. Higher clerks and lower execu¬ 
tives, who correspond to the executive class in Great Britain, are 
recruited from secondary schools, carry much of the burden of routine 
work, and may rise to responsible positions in a specialized field like 
finance. The upper grades of the service, the civil administrators, 
correspond to the members of the “permanent brain trust” in Great 
Britain and for these, the Fourth Republic has established a particular 
channel of training through Institutes of Political and Social Science 
* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 220. 
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in several universities, and the National School of Administration 
(JJEcole Nationale d’Administration ), which represents one of the 
most interesting of modern attempts to provide people of outstanding 
caliber for the top positions in the administrative service. 

Before the creation of the National School of Administration in 
October 1945, recruitment for the .higher posts in the ministries was 
by competitive examination (written tests and an interview), but 
each administrative unit established its own conditions and principles. 
Thus while the general level was high—a prospective candidate had 
to have broad training in public and private law, and a comprehensive 
knowledge in fields like economics, comparative government, public 
finance, statistics and international relations—there were no common 
entrance requirements. Moreover, because the candidates for the 
higher civil service came from the semiexclusive, specialized training 
schools for the public service known as the “Grandcs Ecoles,” and it 
was not too difficult to devise tests favoring persons of particular 
background, a privileged cadre developed in almost every Ministry 
and was widely suspected of being antidemocratic in sympathy. The 
establishment of the National School of Administration had behind it 
the fervor and high purpose of the Resistance, and thus had as its 
particular aim the democratization of the higher civil service by 
making merit, and not privilege, the way to gain the key posts in the 
public administration. 

Entrance to the National School of Administration is by either of 
two sets of examinations. One set is designed for persons between 
the ages of 26 and 30 who have already had five years of experience 
in the public service. Thus, in contrast to the difficulty in the past 
in rising from one grade to another, a recognized channel to training 
for the highest posts is provided for those already in the service if they 
can demonstrate the requisite qualities (it is hoped ultimately to open 
the tests even to those without university training). The other exa¬ 
minations are for the graduates of the Institutes of Political and Social 
Sciences. (The examinations are broad enough to be taken also by the 
graduates of other faculties in the universities.) No Institute, it must 
be noted, can provide such preparation until its faculty, curriculum, and 
methods have been approved by the Council of State (see p. 176). The 
training provided by the Institutes is liberal, or general, rather than 
specialized, and combines theoretical studies with practical experience. 
Thus advanced academic training and experience within the service 
are the two routes to the National School of Administration. 

Nothing in Great Britain or the United States exactly parallels 
the French National School of Administration. Its students during 
their three years of study are ranked as civil servants, and not only 
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pay no fees but are paid a regular salary. For the first six months, 
the students are articled to responsible chief officials, usually away 
from Paris; thereafter follows eighteen months in Paris, in¬ 
cluding some further practical experience, and at least one year 
of concentrated studies. At the end of that time, the students 
who have successfully completed their work to this stage are divided 
into four sections : general administration, economic and financial 
administration, social administration, and foreign affairs. The third and 
final year is spent in rounding out the training, and acquiring further 
practical experience, which includes months in private industry for the 
specific purpose of providing high civil servants with more under¬ 
standing of its particular problems and ways of management. 

Each year the School graduates between 40 and 100 students who 
then go to the higher positions in the central offices of all the Minis¬ 
tries except Justice and Education. The Council of State, Court of 
Accounts, Foreign Office, Inspectorate of Taxes, and administrative 
and economic services also draw, their higher personnel from the 
graduates of the School. 

The new program has not gone unchallenged. Some critics fear 
that the National School of Administration will create a “caste spirit” 
among its members, and that the restrictions on entry into the school 
have a monopolistic character. The advocates of the plan emphatically 
reject both notions, maintaining that the wide variety in the back¬ 
grounds of the successful candidates (1,500 persons competed for the 
140 entrance places in 1950) makes such charges absurd. There is 
much sense in the argument that administrators must be carefully 
trained, but there is inevitably some danger in making one particular 
school the normal route to high administrative posts. Above all, it 
will be necessary to keep the criteria of “merit” for entry to the 
school above any suspicion of political or personal influence. 

The Fourth Republic has also established the Center for Ad¬ 
vanced Studies {Centre des Hantes Etudes ) to provide in-service train¬ 
ing every year for about thirty outstanding administrator between the 
ages of 35 to 45. In their three months at the Center they study prob¬ 
lems like administrative decentralization and the structure of the French 
Union, and widen their contacts. Thus not only are they developed 
as specialists in particular fields, but at the same time they are brought 
to the attention of the government in a way which often results in 
promotion, even between grades. The net result of this training, 
coupled with the new provisions for entrance to the service, is to make 
the higher grades of the French civil service far more accessible to 
those of intelligence and all round ability, regardless of social position 
or wealth, than has ever been true before. 

G.F.—13 
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The Status of Civil Servants 

French civil servants have long sought a legal definition of their 
status. Finally, in October 1946, a comprehensive statement of their 
rights and duties was embodied in law. This law makes a distinction, 
in the first place, between those with a right to the title of “civil 
servant” (that is, the staffs of the ministries), and those public ser¬ 
vants who do not have the right to the title (such as the magistrats 
in the court system fp. 224] and those in military service or in public 
commercial or industrial enterprises). The law defining the status 
of civil servants is concerned, therefore, only with the staffs of the 
ministries. 0 

The definition of status lays down broad principles in four gene¬ 
ral fields : restrictions on the private activities of civil servants, con¬ 
ditions of service, responsibilities and duties as public servants, and 
rights as members of the service. 

The restrictions on private activities are only in part those placed 
upon British civil servants. As in Great Britain, civil servants in 
France are forbidden (with some few exceptions) to hold other remu¬ 
nerative positions. Similarly, they must have no relations with an 
enterprise whose operations are affected by the work of their ministry. 
In addition, French civil servants are not allowed to take part in any 
organization which might impair their independence, a somewhat tick¬ 
lish provision presumably aimed at Fascist organizations but capable 
of being used under certain cipeunistances against Communists. There 
is, however, no ban in France, like that in Great Britain, on direct 
political activity by civil servants. On the contrary, not only may 
civil servants continue to run for office as they have done in the past 
but they may also have a leave of absence while holding political office, 
and subsequently return to their position in the ministry. 

So far as conditions of service are concerned, equality of access to 
public positions is guaranteed to men and women without discrimina¬ 
tion of any kind, a provision which may give women more chance than 
in the past to acquire some of the higher posts in the ministries, as. 
women are now doing in Great Britain. Moreover, the law states that 
except within the same grade promotion is to be based on merit rather 
than on seniority, as was too frequently the criterion in the past. 

Every French civil servant is formally responsible under the law 
for carrying out the duties of his particular office ; he must obey the 
orders issued by his superiors; and he must adhere strictly to all laws 

® Certain groups which are part of the regular government service, e.g., 
teachers, staffs of local administrations, members of the Council of State, and 
of the diplomatic service, have rights and duties similar in general to those of 
regular “civil servants” but with special provisions added to fit their particular 
positions. 
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and executive orders. The responsibility of maintaining strict pro* 
fessional discretion is also emphasized. 

Side by side with the duties for which a French civil servant is 
legally responsible stand the rights which he is assured. Among legal 
rights are the right of protection by the government against suits for 
libel of attacks resulting from the performance of his duty (p. 244) and 
the long existing right of a civil servant to enter suit in any jurisdic¬ 
tion, in particular in the administrative courts, over any violation of 
the personnel rules by a superior official, or over a decision by an ad¬ 
ministrative official which might harm the collective interests of dvil 
servants. Among economic rights is the right to receive a salary 
which is at least 120 per cent of “the vital minimum,” a figure re¬ 
presenting a subsistence wage calculated by the Superior Council of 
the Public Service (p. 198) on the basis of the general economic and 
financial situation and approved by the Cabinet and authorized by the 
National Assembly. Among social rights are the rights to family 
allowances and other sacial security benefits of generous character (fh 
257). Most important in the view of many civil servants are the 
rights of association and representation, including the right to form 
and join staff associations, or syndicats, 10 and the right to have staff 
members on all administrative and technical commissions concerned 
with conditions of service. 

The rights assured to the French civil servant are comprehensive 
and far-reaching. They find no exact paralled either in scope or in, 
form in Great Britain or in the United States, though both theSQ 
countries provide conditions of service, particularly in relation to sala¬ 
ries, which are far more generous than those in France. Probably 
largely for this reason and because national merit systems were esta¬ 
blished earlier than in France, civil servants in Great Britain and in, 
the United States have not sought to secure legal enactment of their 
status to anything like the same degree as French civil servants. 
Each group, no doubt, prefers its own particular position, British and 
American civil servants being well satisfied with the flexibility of their 
conditions, while French civil servants consider the legal definition of 
their status to be a major guarantee of their rights. 

Unions and Strikes in the Public Service 

The most |roublesome issue included in the definition of the status} 

10 The French make a distinction between “le droit syndical,” which is the 
right to trade union organization for the defense of common economic interests, 
and "le droit dissociation” which is the right to form an association with other 
persons for a common purpose or in a common interest, which is not as far- 
reaching in effect as trade union organization. French civil servants have had 
the right of association for many years but their right to organize into trade 
unions was not officially Tecognized until the Law on the Status of Civil Servants 
of October 1946. Syndicats of civil servants have long existed de facto, however. 
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of dvil servants is that of the syndicats, or civil service unions. The 
syndicats are the outgrowth of early staff organizations which fought 
for better conditions of employment. Strongly influenced by syndi¬ 
calist doctrine, which proposed workers’ control of all concerns, these 
staff associations sometimes aimed at controlling the work of their 
particular ministries (e.g., “the Post Office should be run by the post¬ 
men” was one slogan). In time the larger staff syndicats federated 
nationally into four major organizations—the General Federation of 
Civil Servants, the Postal Federation, the Teachers’ Federation (pri¬ 
mary and secondary), and the Federation of Public Utility Workers— 
which were more moderate than some of the earlier syndicats. Never¬ 
theless the militant efforts and concerted pressures of the syndicats, 
coupled with their political agitation, roused fears that they might use 
their combined strength for purposes opposed to those of the govern¬ 
ment. For this reason, the right to affiliate with organization like 
the C.G.T. (p. 18) has been a debated issue, not resolved de jure 
though there has long been de facto affiliation 

Even more tension has centered about the use of the strike as a 
means of staff pressure. According to syndicalist doctrine, organized 
workers should make use of sabotage and the general strike as steps 
towards the overthrow of the capitalist order. In a modified form 
this ideology has been popular among the members of syndicats 
in the government service, though the use of the strike has been rela¬ 
tively infrequent and usually of restricted scope. There have been 
a few serious incidents, however, which have strongly affected opinion. 
The memory of the postal and railway strikes of 1909 and 1910 (the 
latter crushed by calling the strikers into the army and setting them to 
break their own strike) has persisted ominously on both sides. On 
February 12, 1934, government employees joined in a twenty-four- 
hour nation-wide strike intended as a demonstration against Fascism. 
In the same year Premier Doumergue attempted, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, to enact legislation which might have been used to dismiss civil 
servants who participated in what was defined as “unjustified or con¬ 
certed interruption of their service.” In 1938 Daladier used the 
threat of calling strikers into the army to curb a demonstration. The 
right to unionize was forbidden altogether by the Vichy government 
in September 1941. The right to strike had, therefore, to be con¬ 
sidered immediately after liberation and under circumstances in which 

French labor was in a much stronger position than ever before. 

The right to unionize was immediately restored after the war and 
was guaranteed subsequently in the legislation of October 1946. But 
much more difficult was the question of strikes. Prefects, Public 
Prosecutors, and the police are specifically forbidden to strike ; for 
other government employees, the Preamble to the Constitution pro- 
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vides the right to strike within limits regulated by law—but as yet, 
there is no law on the subject. Thus such criteria as there are have 
been established in individual cases by rulings of the Council of State. 
The Council of State has made a clear distinction between strikes in 
ordinary activities, which are allowed, and those which affect the con¬ 
tinuity of the national life, which are condemned. Similarly, it has. 
drawn a distinction between a legitimate strike for professional 
reasons, following an open vote of the membership, and after due 
efforts to reach a settlement, and an unjustified strike called for poli¬ 
tical reasons, stage-managed by officials, or instituted without nego¬ 
tiations. In general, in the absence of a specific law on the subject, 
the Council of State has upheld the right of the government to take 
disciplinary actions against, and even dismiss, civil servants if their 
strike interfered with the operation of the public services, e.g., the 
railroads. 

In practice, strikes by civil servants have not been infrequent 
under the Fourth Republic. In 1948, employees of the Ministries of 
Finance and of National Economy went on strike, as did officials of 
the customs service and the prefectures. In 1949, employees of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction struck, as did administrative personnel of 
the prefecture of the Seine. Even more disturbing, a warning strike 
of twenty-four hours was called for all civil servants on June 15, 1949, 
and again on June 16, 1950. Equally disconcerting was the action, of 
the police at one point in 1950 in making a protest by deliberately 
disrupting traffic through enforcing the most minute details of traffic 
regulations. This action by the police demonstrates the most serious 
aspect of the situation : the fact that many government employees put 
their personal grievances higher than their sense of duty to their work, 
and even to the state. In such a situation, no law forbidding strikesl 
has much significance. The problem remains, as always, one of 
morale and civic loyalty. As such, it is one of the most serious issues 
in France today. 

COMMISSIONS PARITAIRES 

In order to improve relations with the syndicats the Fourth Re¬ 
public has given the rank and file of the French civil service formal 
representation in the machinery entrusted with the organization and 1 
functioning of the whole civil service. In every ministry, there are a 
number of administrative and technical committees known as commis¬ 
sions paritaircs, i.e., with equal representation of employers 1 and em¬ 
ployees. In this respect, the machinery is not unlike that of the 
Whitley Councils,* though the French system vests more power 
in the hands of employee representatives. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 226. 
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The first of the two types of committees, the adminis¬ 
trative committees, {paritaires) , for which staff members are 
elected by their colleagues, have competence in questions of 
recruitment, promotion, discipline, and other personnel questions. 
The function these committees perform is hardly an innovation, how¬ 
ever, for there used to be promotion boards and disciplinary councils, 
with employee representation, which did much the same thing. Both 
the earlier and the present bodies placed their emphasis upon erecting 
elaborate safeguards for the employees of the ministries. Under the 
law of 1946 every official is responsible for consulting the relevant 
committee before promoting or disciplining a particular civil servant. 
Moreover, the division chief of a ministry cannot transfer one of his 
subordinates from one type of work to another without the approval of 
an administrative commission paritaire if the transfer involves a 
change in residence or in the general situation of the employee. In 
practice, these safeguards have not always been compatible with the 
efficiency of the service. 

The second of the two types of committees, the technical com¬ 
mittees ( paritaires ), whose staff members are designated by the most 
representative of the syndicats and whose meetings are presided over 
by a high administrative official, mark more of an innovation than the 
administrative committees. They are concerned with practical prob¬ 
lems of organization and efficiency, which may be referred to them by 
the minister or by a syndicat, and eventually, they are to carry through 
the reforms agreed upon for the service at large and thus will have 
managerial functions of broad importance. 

To some extent the objectives of the administrative committees 
and those of the technical committees may ultimately conflict. The 
administrative committees are mainly concerned to protect the indi¬ 
vidual employee, whereas the technical committees are responsible for 
reform in the interests of efficiency. The fact that both are equally 
representative of employees may well make the problems of adjust¬ 
ment easier, however, and there seems little doubt that this is the 
hope behind the government’s administrative plan. 

At the head of the structure of commissions paritaires is the 
Superior Council of the Public Service (p. 175), itself constituted on 
the paritaire principle. The Superior Council has quasi-judicial func¬ 
tions as a court of appeal in any issue referred initially to a commission 
paritaire. Thus to some extent, the Superior Council may replace the 
judicial section of the Council of State as the guardian of the rights 
of individual civil servants, a development proposed by the Council 
of State itself. 

In some respects, the Superior Council seems likely to become a 
more effective body than the British National Whitley Council. For 
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one thing, the Superior Council is a smaller body consisting of twenty- 
four members in contrast to the fifty-four members of the National 
Whitley Council. In the second place, instead of splitting into com¬ 
mittees for research work as the National Whitley Council does, the 
Superior Council has recommended the establishment of special agen¬ 
cies to undertake particular functions (p. 175) and thus keeps itself 
free to maintain general supervision of the whole service. 

Moreover, the French civil service bodies, in particular the Supe¬ 
rior Council and the technical committees, have certain broader res¬ 
ponsibilities than their British counterparts, in particular for propos¬ 
ing reforms in the interest of greater efficiency and economy. It is 
true that the National Whitley Council has prepared some excellent 
reports on special subject (e.g., recruitment after World War II), but 
its mandate does not include general reform—chiefly because the 
British civil service is far less in need of fundamental reforms, parti¬ 
cularly in structure, than the French civil service. Yet it may be, 
of course, that concentrating upon a few specific problems, as the 
National Whitley Council has done, will have more effect in the long 
run than the much broader, more general responsibilities of the 
Superior Council. 

In entrusting extensive, semimanagerial responsibilities to French 
civil service agencies, which, like the Superior Council and the ad¬ 
ministrative and technical committees, are organized on the paritaire 
principle, the French have made a bold approach to the problem of 
civil service reform. Perhaps in view of the importance of retaining 
good relations with the syndicats, nothing less bold would have had a 
chance of success. In practice, the future of the policy may well 
depend less on the merits of the provisions themselves, than on the 
degree of public-minded support extended by the employees of the 
ministries, and, in particular, by the leaders of the civil service 
syndicats. 

THE STATUS OF EMPLOYEES IN NATIONALIZED ENTERPRISES 

The French have not gone further than the British * in 
developing new methods of selecting personnel for the recently 
nationalized industries and services. Moreover, the status of “civil 
servants" does not refer to any of the employees of nationalized enter¬ 
prises. But questions of employment policies, labor relations, and 
rights and duties have been tackled in each of the nationalized enter¬ 
prises in such a way as to develop certain characteristic arrangements. 
In general, labor in nationalized enterprises occupies a position 
midway between the civil service and workers in private industry, 
having a more effective share in management than the latter (p. 255), 
* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 229. 
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and more unlimited union activity than the former. Most frequently, 
the rules governing recruitment, dismissal, and remuneration remain 
the same under nationalization as before. But special guarantees for 
union activity are provided by agreement (e.g., the union is guaranteed! 
all material facilities, such as meeting halls, which it needs for pursu¬ 
ing its objects by legal means), and there is an absolute prohibition, 
embodied in law, against discrimination towards an employee because 
of union activity. 

In addition, there are particular rules governing conditions of 
work, and conciliation machinery for each of the nationalized enter¬ 
prises. The Miners’ Charter, for example, which takes the place of 
the collective agreement in private industry, includes provisions re¬ 
garding pay, holidays, hours of work, social security, and so forth. 
Moreover, it establishes joint disciplinary and conciliation committees 
at the local, district, regional, and national levels. The first two levels 
of committees are particularly concerned with the enforcement of the 
Charter, but all may examine complaints and attempt to settle indi¬ 
vidual and collective disputes. Whether the workers themselves will 
respond to these provisions in a spirit of public service has yet to be 
fully demonstrated. 

How Satisfactory Is the French Civil Service? 

The French civil service is in process of transition. Its depart¬ 
mental classifications are being merged in a general and unified 
system. Consolidation and reduction of personnel, reorganization of 
bureaus, and reclassification of grades (in response to the pressing 
need to cut national expenditures and in order to make every mem¬ 
ber of the service a more effective agent) provide an admirable oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce fundamental reorganization and reform—an oppor¬ 
tunity which is being used to achieve a much more drastic overhauling 
of the civil service than has ever occurred before in France. 

But though administrative arrangements are being improved, no 
judgment can yet be made in regard to the less tangible components 
which in the end give the service its most distinctive characteristics. 
For example, high civil servants will continue to retain their great 
measure of power as long as ministries are unstable and, in particular, 
as long as ministers are shifted from department to department with¬ 
out being given sufficient opportunity to learn the fundamentals of 
their work. Moreover, all too often in the past ministers in technical 
departments have been most frequently shifted, when it is just these 
services which need particular consideration and long-range planning. 
In respect, therefore, to the all-important question of the relations 
between ministers and their chief permanent officials, political rather 
than administrative developments in France will be decisive. 
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Further, and equally important as ministerial instability in its 
effect on the character of the service, is the fact that French civil 
servants seem likely to engage in more rather than less political acti¬ 
vity in the future. It has always been possible for a civil servant to 
run for election and to retain his office until he was actually seated. 
Now it is possible for him to have extended leave of absence while 
holding an elective office and subsequently to return to his former 
position. French civil servants have always had a sizable block of 
former members in the legislature to press for improvement of their 
conditions, and this block is likely to increase. More serious, how¬ 
ever, than pressure for a particular “civil service” program is the 
danger of injecting a heavy dose of politics into the civil service at the 
very moment when it is trying to free itself administratively from 
this influence. Particularly since French civil servants have rarely 
aspired to the heights of political neutrality which British civil ser¬ 
vants are expected to occupy, direct political participation (possibly 
as a member of a party opposed to the policies of an incoming minis¬ 
ter) would seem to offer a serious potential danger to the impartiality 
of fhe service. 

A still further question arises in relation to political activity. 
The lower grades of French civil servants have long been potentially 
a powerful political force, wedded in the main to policies of social 
and economic change. With a political swing to midclle-of-the-road 
policies or to the “right of center,” will the civil service as a whole 
be willing to lend wholehearted support to programs representing 
these points of view ? After the war French labor in general was 
willing to sacrifice some of its cherished privileges in hours of work, 
wages, and so forth, and civil servants joined with the rest. But 
again, if union leaders should oppose governmental policies in these re¬ 
gards, would the civil service not adopt the same line? In short, it is 
still far from clear that the bonds between organized labor and the civil 
service are not stronger than the bonds between the civil service 
and the government it serves. If this is true, then there is always 
the danger that loyalty to group may override what should be the 
primary loyalty—loyalty to the whole people. 
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Local Administration in France 

The paradox of French government is that its highly democratic 
forms in national affairs have long been combined with centralized 
control over local administration. Early in the present century Lord 
Bryce asked, “Why trust a nation of forty million to deal with ques¬ 
tions vital to national existence, and refuse to trust the inhabitants of 
departments and communes with the management of their own local 
affairs?’’ In the same spirit Paul Deschanel, a former President of 
of France, declared, “We have a republic at the top, the empire at 
the base.” 

The history of French local administration (as it is commonly 
called in France rather than “local government”) reflects an 
awareness of this paradox. The National Assemblies established a 
democratic and decentralized system of local government in 1789 and 
1790, setting up elected councils in the departments , the largest local 
subdivisions, and also in the communes (including cities, towns, and 
villages), and placing extensive powers in the hands of locally selected 
executives. Napoleon completely overthrew this system,, however, 
and replaced it with a highly centralized, administrative hierarchy, 
headed in each department by a project who controlled the communes 
in the area as well as the department at large and was merely 
“advised” by nominated local bodies and officers. Thereafter, conti¬ 
nued efforts were made to lessen the degree of central control. Both 
the departments and the communes ultimately won back the right to> 
elect their own councils. Moreover, each communal council achieved 
the right to choose its own executive officer, the mayor, w r ho was vest¬ 
ed with considerable power. But suggestions made under the Fourth 
Republic to transfer control of administration in the departments to 
locally elected officers have not been implemented. Thus, local bodies 
still are supervised and to a considerable extent controlled by the pre¬ 
fect, the agent of the central government. 

Local communities have been denied substantial control of local 
affairs for two reasons. One is the persistence of the revolutionary 
tradition of France as a country “one and indivisible.” Decentraliza¬ 
tion, in this sense, has seemed a threat to unity. The second, while 
more subtle, may be equally influential. Those who control the cen¬ 
tral government find it useful to be able to control local politics. 
“When one is in opposition one attacks centralization,” Deschanel 
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pointed out, “but is only too happy to use it when in power. It is 
such a convenient instrument of domination.” It is questionable, 
therefore, whether France will ever create what England or the United 
States would call “genuine” local self-government. 

I. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The persistent emphasis on central control in France has been 
reflected not only in the position of the prefect but also in the develop¬ 
ment of local services and the division of responsibilities in the local 
sphere. As in other countries, local government in France includes 
both the local administration of national services and the adminis¬ 
tration of the local community’s own activities. But where in Eng¬ 
land local services were organized first and national control came later, 
the progression in France has been in the opposite direction. Local 
administration has developed mainly as a means of ensuring adequate 
execution of services originally instituted and financed by the national 
government. 

Division of Work 

It is not surprising, therefore, that local administration in France 
means for the most part the operations of local staffs under the direc¬ 
tion of national officers. Sometimes, as in social insurance, these 
operations are supervised directly by members of the national minis¬ 
try; sometimes, as in education, and in police, fire, and health protec¬ 
tion, by the prefect. But in neither case is there much scope for 
local initiative. 

Local activities which would more nearly parallel the responsibi¬ 
lities undertaken by American and British local governments are res¬ 
tricted in France to services which supplement national programs, are 
of a secondary character, or are of purely local concern. 

The major field in which local units provide supplementary ser¬ 
vices is that of relief and public welfare. Departments and communes 
have some mandatory responsibilities in this field, e.g., they must 
establish institutions for orphans, the insane and feeble-minded, and 
young delinquents, and also schools for the deaf, blind, dumb, and sub¬ 
normal. But they may also establish health and welfare clinics, and 
playground and sports facilities. Special aid for large needy families 
and expectant mothers is characteristic of the relief measures which 
local units eictend on their own initiative. Public employment 
services are a relatively new addition to local powers. More surpris¬ 
ing is the provision by many towns of nursery schools and institutions 
for training in architecture, art, and technical fields. 

Secondary services are best illustrated by the division of res¬ 
ponsibilities for roads which bear general similarity to that in the 
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United States and Great Britain. The French national government 
huilds and services all the main highways in the country; the depart¬ 
ments look after secondary and local roads. Smaller departments 
often use the services of national highway staffs for their road work, 
but larger ones employ their own staffs. 

A purely local service was long interpreted in France in a highly 
restricted manner and still means a service in a field which the national 
government has not entered. Moreover, throughout the nineteenth 
century local communities were forbidden to establish services on the 
local level which were “in competition with private economic enter¬ 
prise.” This extreme by-product of a laissez-faire attitude was gradu¬ 
ally relaxed to permit municipalities to establish their own gas, water, 
and garbage disposal plants. Just before World War I, towns were 
permitted to administer transportation and to develop electric power. 
After the war they were allowed to expand into the field of “municipal 
trading,” e.g., markets, abattoirs, bakeries, so long as proof could be 
given that the needs of the community were not otherwise being met 
and that there was no exploitation of consumers. 

In consequence, most French towns of any size now have muni¬ 
cipal warehouse, markets, public baths, stadiums, botanical gardens, 
and libraries. More surprising to Americans, they also operate or 
finance municipal theaters, opera houses, and conservatories of music. 
The departments have no developments of this kind, their purely local 
activities being restricted to looking after their own public buildings 
and property. 

Finance 

The powers of a body are generally determined by its control 
over finance, and nowhere is the weakness of French local units better 
illustrated than in their inadequate sources of revenue. By law their 
independent income is limited to a variety of small taxes, a small frac¬ 
tion of some national taxes, the income on public property, and profits 
from municipal enterprises. Thus they have no single substantial 
source of funds comparable to the property taxes or “rates” collected 
by American or English local governments.* 

The relationship between central and local financial responsibi¬ 
lities is so complex that there is little advantage to describing it in 
detail. More important is the fact that the national government ex¬ 
pects local units to contribute from their small incomes towards ex¬ 
penses in such fields as primary education, unemployment relief, and 
substantial public works. About 75 per cent of the total outlay of 
the departments and an even higher percentage of -communal expendi¬ 
tures are obligatory under national law, either as contributions towards 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 237. 
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national services or as outlay for local services which are mandatory. In 
return, the national government extends grants-in-aid of local services 
which amount to about 20 per cent of total local expenditures. But 
general financial arrangements have proved highly unsatisfactory and 
have been the subject of constant protests by local representatives. 
Local communities have been constantly in debt (though limits on the 
power to borrow and central supervision have prevented bankruptcy), 
the measures for aiding local services through national revenue have 
been generally inequitable in result and have all too often encouraged 
irresponsibility, and with comparatively few independent sources of 
revenue open to the local units, local initiative has been curbed. 

Only heroic remedies can change this situation. French critics 
have proposed that the national government assume full financial res¬ 
ponsibility for expenditures in education, relief, and public works ; or 
that local units should be allowed to levy sales taxes on luxury goods 
or householders’ taxes (which could avoid the inequalities resulting 
from the English system of rates by taking some account of income). 
But either plan needs to be coupled with a more clear-cut division 
between national and local financial responsibilities. 

II. THE UNITS OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Not only are French local units restricted in independent func¬ 
tions and sources of revenue; their very character works against the 
development of any strong local sentiment which might lead to active 
pressure for them to have more influence, for with the exception of 
certain communes, French local units neither correspond to historic 
divisions nor possess much social, economic, or geographic unity. 

The largest units of French local administration are the ninety- 
seven departments, of which the original eighty-three were established 
in 1790 by the Constituent Assembly, the rest having originated in 
subsequent additions to French territory. A surprising feature to a 
foreigner is that the departments include not only areas in continental 
France but also in overseas territories. The administrative sub¬ 
divisions of Algeria have long formed three of the departments, and 
in 1946 Martinique, Guiana, Reunion, and Guadeloupe also became 
departments. The extension of the status of a department to a terri¬ 
tory is a mark of close assimilation, indeed “oneness,” with metro¬ 
politan France. * 

The original departments in France bear no relationship to earlier 
historical divisions (as do many English counties) for the good reason 
that the Constituent Assembly which set them up was attempting to 
stamp out local particularism by replacing the old provincial units with 
new ones which would command no traditional sentiment. The only 
positive principle behind the boundaries of the departments was that 
they should be small enough to enable any person to make the round 
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trip from his home to its governing seat in the course of a single day. 
Needless to say, modern means of transportation have invalidated this 
reason for keeping the departments so small. Moreover, modem geo¬ 
graphers maintain that only six of the departments are homogeneous 
units and that fifty-nine are entirely devoid of any geographical, econo¬ 
mic, or ethnic cohesiveness. The passage of more than a century has 
stirred some local sentiment in some departments (e.g., there are 
associations in Paris for men from departments like the Lot and the 
Dordogne), as there is in some few counties in the United States; 
but in general, they remain little more than administrative sub¬ 
divisions, the domain of the prefect. 

The next two units, the 280 arrondissemcnts and the 3,000 can¬ 
tons, not only inspire little popular sentiment but lack important 
governmental functions. The arrondissemcnts once had small, locally 
elected councils, but these were suspended by Vichy and have not 
been re-established. Each is supervised now by a subprefect, whose 
office brings a certain dignity to the principal town of the area and 
also enough additional business to make the inhabitants reluctant to 
have the unit abolished, as has been often suggested. The arrondis- 
sement used to be the basic constituency for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and it was commonly known as the “fief of the deputy,” within which 
he could control patronage and political organization. Today (p. 
97) even this function has disappeared. 

The commune is the unit of local administration which has the 
certain usefulness for military and judicial (p. 230) functions and, 
in some places, roots in local sentiment, which have led periodically, 
but so far unsuccessfully, to proposals that it should be given a more 
important part in local government. At present, its only political 
function is to serve as the electoral district for departmental council¬ 
lors. 

The commune is the unit of local administration which has the 
soundest basis in history and local sentiment and the greatest degree of 
self-government. But among the 38,000 communes in France there 
are many which have little reason for existence. Unlike English or 
American local government, French local administration uses the same 
unit for urban and rural areas. All cities, including Paris, are com¬ 
munes, but so are small rural districts including sometimes only a 
score of houses. Nearly 30,000 of the communes have fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants; 23,000 have fewer than 500 inhabitants. Certain 
communes cover no more than a few acres, and the average size, des¬ 
pite the existence of the cities and of one commune including 400 
square miles, is no more than 6 square miles. 
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Movements to Reform the Units 

The obviously unsatisfactory character of the units of French 
local government has led to two reform movements: the one seeking 
to differentiate between the type of government and the areas of rural 
and urban units, and the other seeking to supplement or replace the 
departmental divisions by regional arrangements. The aim of the first 
movement is to secure more self-government for the larger cities and 
to re-group the smaller communes into more substantial units in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. The aim of the second movement 
is to establish a series of large subdivisions in France which would act 
as a counterbalance to overcentralization. 

One argument in favor of regionalism is that France has long 
been covered by a series of ad hoc regional administrative divisions 
far larger than those of the departments. Under the Third Republic 
there were 27 Appeal Courts for justice, 18 regions for military ad¬ 
ministration, 17 academies for education, 14 agricultural regions, 11 
labor inspection divisions, and so forth. Most of these areas over¬ 
lapped, and single departments found themselves in a number of differ¬ 
ent regions for different purposes. Thus an inhabitant of the Depart¬ 
ment of Ardeche. for example, would have to go to four different 
centers for an ordinary law case, an administrative law case, a ques¬ 
tion of educational affairs, and a military matter. This meant not 
only personal inconvenience but also administrative confusion. The 
advocates of regionalism proposed, therefore, that between twenty and 
twenty-five regions should be set up into which all these administrative 
subdivisions should be fitted. 

These proposals were moved out of the realm of theory by the 
Vichy regime. In response to the obvious need for deconcentration at 
that time, and to rather romantic notions of making the province the 
principal division, seventeen Regional Prefectures were established 
(six in unoccupied France and eleven in occupied France) under 
Regional Prefects who at first co-ordinated and subsequently directed 
the work of the departments in their areas through special police and 
economic powers. New grouping for youth, sport, health, food con¬ 
trol, and so forth were organized on the basis of the regional areas, 
and older divisions, like those for labor inspection and prisons, «were 
rearranged to fit the new boundaries. But the regions had no separate 
corporate being and no budget, and the experiment was not particular¬ 
ly successful. 

After the liberation, reconstruction work was organized through 
the system of regional divisions, and early in 1945, boundaries were 
fixed for eighteen regions (one more had been added for the Alsatian 
departments), each grouping a number of departments around an 
important city like Lyon, Toulouse, Bordeaux, or Rouen. The 
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eighteen Commissaires had special powers, extended and defined in 
1945 as being “to stimulate, control, orientate, and co-ordinate the 
activities of the Prefects and of the chiefs of the regional services.'* 
Like the Regional Prefects, however, they were concerned with excep¬ 
tional circumstances, in particular with public order, and, if anything, 
they too ascerbated relations between the departments and the central 
government by providing an intervening layer of authority. In any 
event, they were short-lived, for in March 1946 the Constituent 
Assembly decided to abolish the regional divisions and to return to the 
customary units of local administration. 

What is noticeable in these experiments, and in the establishment 
in 1948 of the so-called “Super-Prefects” (see p. 210), is that they make 
no attempt to grapple with the basic issue of regionalism, that is, of 
establishing areas which are relatively self-sufficient economically, or 
have geographical and social homogeneity. They are, on the contrary, 
mere administrative groupings and, as such, have not answered 
France’s need for local units which fit modern economic conditions. 

III. THE ORGANS AND OFFICERS OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

In England there is only one main organ of local government in 
each unit—the council—and, except for minor differences of member¬ 
ship, the structure of each council is the same regardless of whether 
the unit is an administrative county or a rural district.* But 
in the two most important local units in France, the department 
and the commune, there are three centers of authority: the prefect 
(who is the representative of the central government), the locally 
elected council, and the council’s elected executive (known as the 
president of the council in a department and the mayor in a com¬ 
mune). Moreover, there is a considerable difference in this tripartite 
relationship in the department and in the commune: the prefect having 
a stronger position in the department than in the commune, while the 
local executive, the mayor, has a stronger position in the commune 
than the president of the council has in the department. 

The Role of the Prefect 

The prefect is the dominant figure in French local administration. 
As the link, and sometimes the buffer, between the central adminis¬ 
tration and the local area, “he concentrates in his own person,” as a 
French authority once wrote, “the perpetual conflict of authority and 
freedom.... He is at once the agent of the government, the tool of 
the party, and the representative of the area which he administers.” 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain , p. 242. 
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THE AGENT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The most important role of the prefect is as the agent of the 
national government in the department. Traditionally, the prefect has 
been appointed by the Minister of the Interior and remained respon¬ 
sible to him throughout his career. The power of appointment is now 
vested officially in the Council of Ministers, but the Minister of the 
Interior still retains a preponderant influence. 

Prefects are usually selected by promotion from certain grades of 
the administrative service, particularly from the subprefects who act 
as their chief assistants and have semi-independent functions within 
their own area, the arrondissemcnt. The prefects hold important posi¬ 
tions and normally remain in office until they retire. But they are 
essentially political rather than administrative appointees and they are 
expected to respond to the political purposes of the minister. They 
may he shifted at will from one area to another and are occasionally 
“demoted” to less important areas or even positions, though almost 
never dismissed. But their chances of promotion to the more im¬ 
portant departments depend on the extent to which they obey the will 
of the government. 

The prefect acts in any instance where the state is represented; 
in its corporate capacity in dej>artmental affairs, e.g., signing a con¬ 
tract for public works or in a suit affecting state agencies in the ad¬ 
ministrative courts. He is also the titular head of the department, 
responsible for ceremonials in case of official visits. 

But the major functions of the prefect are administrative. He 
has the formal power of appointment of officials in the various state 
services operating in the department—the schools, welfare agencies, 
road and bridge services, penitentiaries, postal and telegraph stations, 
and so forth—though his discretion has been limited by the establish¬ 
ment of a competitive merit system covering almost all posts. (In 
England the appointments are made by the councils which can esta¬ 
blish their own standards except for certain officials.) The prefect is 
also responsible for maintaining general supervision over local ad¬ 
ministration of national services. 

In relation to the local councils in the department and in the com¬ 
munes the prefect has both direct and residual responsibilities. He 
must watch for any violation of national law, in particular laws relating 
to the press, public meetings, and theaters. In situations of disorder or 
danger the prefect has independent power to act. Dangerous Aliens are 
in his special sphere of responsibility and, since 1935, he has aided in. 
apprehending and investigating persons charged with crimes. 

More startling from the English or American point of view 
is the power of the prefect to supervise the work of the councils in any 
matter of national concern. This power is called tutelle administrative, 
g.f.—14 
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administrative “guardianship/' and under it the prefect has the right to 
dissolve illegal meetings of the departmental council (e.g., when the 
council discusses topics not within its jurisdiction), suspend communal 
councils for improper activities and recommend their dissolution or the 
removal of mayors (in 1950, for example, five communal councils were 
dissolved, one mayor suspended, and four Communist mayors dis¬ 
missed), and add to the budget of a commune mandatory expenditures 
which the council has failed to vote. 

Though the prefect can issue ordinances having the effect of law, 
they must be on matters specifically covered by national statutes, for he 
has no blanket authority. Appeals against prefectural ordinances 
receive careful consideration by the Council of State, and they can be 
nullified if they do not adhere rigidly to the letter of the provisions of 
decrees or laws. But apart from this restriction, the prefect may issue 
orders in his capacity as agent of the national government which are 
binding not only on the administrative services under his direction but 
also on the general public. 

The most important postwar development for co-ordinating the 
work of the ninety prefects of metropolitan France is the appointment of 
eight Inspectcurs Genevan x d’Administration cn Mission Extraordinaire 
(IGAME), popularly, if somewhat erroneously, termed “Super-Pre¬ 
fects.” Like the earlier Regional Prefects and Regional Commissaires 
(p. 207), the IGAME were set up because of security needs made 
obvious by the nation-wide strikes in November-December 1947. In 
time of crisis the IGAME, rather than the military authorities, wield 
ultimate control. The usefulness of the IGAME was demonstrated 
shortly after their establishment in March 1948, not only during the 
serious strikes in the coal mines of October-November 1948 and those 
of the railroad workers in February 1950, but also during the disastrous 
fires in the Landes, in September 1949, which affected a number of de¬ 
partments. In such emergencies, the IGAME exercise special powers, 
received by special delegation, ordinarily possessed only by the Minister 
of the Interior. This is, in fact, a characteristic feature of their posi¬ 
tion for, in contrast to the earlier experiments in which certain powers 
belonging to the prefects were transferred to the regional officials, the 
IGAME have no regulatory jurisdiction or specific powers, except where 
specially designated, and thus take no authority away from the prefects 
in their areas. This means, moreover, that the IGAME have no special 
regional cadre or staff of their own: “ni cabinet ni adjoint,” as is said, 
an important factor in promoting the generally co-operative relations 
between the IGAME and the prefects. 

The original intention was to have the IGAME reside in Paris in 
Order that they would have more constant access to the ministries, and 
also be less susceptible to local influence and gain more perspective on 
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the needs of their departments. Increasingly, however, the IGAME are 
being stationed in their particular areas, and in several instances, their 
functions have been combined with those of the prefect in an important 
center. This makes it easier for the IGAME to organize consultative 
committees of the prefects in their areas, as well as to have monthly 
meetings with each prefect. Even when living in the local areas, how¬ 
ever, the IGAME also have monthly meetings with the Minister of the 
Interior, and keep in close touch with the ministries which operate 
services in the local areas. This latter development may well be ope 
of the most important of the services of the IGAME, for national minis¬ 
tries have not only had so much direct supervision over the services in 
their fields in recent years as to leave the prefect with relatively little 
to do in regard to them, but also on occasions have instituted somewhat 
conflicting programs. Consultation with the IGAME is providing more 
co-ordination of national programs in the local areas, a move long 
overdue. 

The establishment of the IGAME is a move not towards decen¬ 
tralization of authority, but rather towards deconcentration. It facili¬ 
tates co-ordination of the work of the prefects, as well as of national mi¬ 
nistries in local areas. Since there is no element of compulsion invol¬ 
ved, no hostility seems to have been aroused, though there is always 
the possibility that if the IGAME become too useful they will arouse 
jealousy. So far, however, they have proved to be unusually useful 
links between the central government and the prefects. 

THE PREFECTS POSITION IN THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Under the Third Republic the prefect was not only the agent of the 
national government in department and commune; he was also 
the head of the department’s own government. As such, he pre¬ 
pared the budget, drafted ordinances, saw to the execution of the deci¬ 
sions of the council, allocated funds to the bureaus, and pre-audited 
expenditures. 

These functions placed the prefect in a position from which he 
could virtually control the operation of all local matters. The extent 
of this power was given dramatic illustration when the Vichy govern¬ 
ment made use of the prefectural system to take over control of local 
affairs. To avoid such a danger in the future, the Communists and 
Socialists in the Constituent Assembly favored replacing the prefect as 
the executive officer of the department by the president of 
the departmental council. Men of long experience, like Herriot, 
the leader of the Radical Socialist, felt it would be unfortunate, 
however, to vest executive powers, like the appointment of department 
officials, in the hands of the president of the departmental council, lest 
the local administration be brought too much under local political influ- 
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ence. Moreover, as Herriot pointed out, the provisions in the Consti¬ 
tution really required both men to supervise each other. In practice, 
the development envisaged by the Constitution has not been translated 
into law. Even .if it were, it would not have great significance, for 
departments have decreasing importance both in economic and admi¬ 
nistrative functions. 

The Departmental and Communal Councils 

Because of the dominant position of the prefect in French local 
administration, the council, the local organ of self-government in both 
department and commune, has relatively much less importance in the 
management of local affairs than has an English county or county 
borough council. This situation exists despite the fact that Article 87 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic declares that departments 
and communes “administer themselves freely through councils elected 
by universal suffrage. 

To embody in the Constitution the principle of election of local 
councils is itself significant, however, for the movement for more local 
self-government in France has concentrated upon securing this principle. 
Most people believed that the election of councillors had been fully 
established in the course of the nineteenth century and were correspon¬ 
dingly shocked when the Vichy regime abruptly terminated the prac¬ 
tice. The constitutional guarantee of the right of election of local 
councils is the Fourth Republic’s answer to Vichy’s move. 

ELECTIONS 

The election of councillors in departments and communes provides 
the one opportunity for the people of those areas to vote for local re¬ 
presentatives. Councillors for departments are elected in the cantons 
by majority vote with a second ballot where necessary. In the com¬ 
munes a distinction has been made between communes with less than 
9,000 inhabitants, plus the communes of Algeria, which elect by majo¬ 
rity vote and use a second ballot where necessary, and communes of 
more than 9,000 inhabitants and those in the Department of the Seine 
(Paris), which use proportional representation. These regulations 
represent an uneasy compromise between the Socialists (most of whom 
have swung away from their old support of proportional representa¬ 
tion) and the Communists and M.R.P..(who favor it). Department 
councillors are chosen for six-year terms, half being elected every three 
years. The council of the commune is elected every four years and all 
at one time. 

As might be expected, national party rivalries play a considerable 
role in local elections, except in smaller places, which are likely to be 
more affected by local personalities. Particularly under the Fourth 
Republic, local elections have been taken as an indication (not always 
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reliable) of national sentiment, as with the “swing to the Left” in the 
communal elections of April and May 1945 and the strong support for 
De Gaulle in local elections in the autumn of 1947, which the latter 
insisted demonstrated that new elections should be held for the Nation¬ 
al Assembly (see p. 157). 

THE WORK OF THE COUNCILS 

But despite the very considerable interest in local elections, the 
councils themselves, whether in department or commune, do not under¬ 
take many activities. They discuss rather than act, and only on matters 
of strictly local concern do their resolutions have the force of law. 
Their chief function is to supervise the work of the prefect and their 
own locally elected executive. They keep a particularly strict eye on 
the expenditure of funds and on the adherence by the prefect to the 
letter of the laws under which he is acting. 

COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCILS 

As in England, much of the work of a council is done through 
committees. But since French councils are supervisory rather than 
active bodies, the same is true of the committees. 

The department council has a number of standing committees 
which deal with the various subjects of departmental concern. The 
most important one is concerned with finance and is known as the de¬ 
partment committee. It consists of four to seven members who remain, 
almost constantly in session, though the council itself meets only twice 
a year for a maximum of six weeks. In addition to supervising the 
execution of the budget, the department committee checks the records 
of department offices and approves contracts before they can be signed. 
It also has power over certain proposals of the communes, such as 
those which affect local roads. When necessary, the general council 
may delegate powers to the department committee to undertake duties 
which it would perform itself if it were in session. 

The communal council does not have standing committees like 
those in the department but special committees, which undertake study 
of one particular subject. These committees are chiefly supervisory; 
they do not w r ork as closely with the local officials concerned with their 
subject as does an English committee.* Partly because of 
their specialized nature, no committee of the communal council has 
acquired as much relative importance as have department committees. 
But even the department committees have not as much direct influence 
as the committees of an English council in a unit of relative size. 

The Local Executives 

Whatever power is exercised by locally elected persons is chiefly 
* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 245. 
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in the hands of local executives rather than the council as a whole. 
Neither the French nor the English follow the American practice of 
direct election of the local executive. Rather, the council elects that 
officer from among its own members. In the department his title is 
president of the council; in the commune, mayor. The president of 
the council is selected for three years (formerly for only one year), 
and even under the Fourth Republic has not gained much authority. 
The mayor is elected for a four-year term and has long had a position 
vis-a-vis the council which is somewhat analogous to that of a mayor in 
an American city. The analogy must not be published too far, how¬ 
ever, for even the mayor of a large French city is supervised closely by 
the prefect. 

THE NATIONAL POSITION OF FRENCH MAYORS 

The particular distinction of French mayors has arisen 
from their national influence rather than their local power. 
There is no barrier in France to combining local and nation¬ 
al office, and under the Third Republic the “Mayors’ bloc” 
in the Chamber of Deputies, usually numbering between fifty 
and eighty persons, exercised a strong collective power of persuasion 
on behalf of local interests, such as increased relief and public works. 
Moreover, as a French authority once wrote, “France has had more 
great mayors than prime ministers.” The most distinguished figure 
among French mayors, Edouard Herriot, has filled both offices, being 
Mayor of Lyon for nearly forty years, concurrently a deputy three 
times Premier, and subsequently President of the National Assembly 
(see p. 121). 

With few exceptions, however, only mayors of important cities and 
towns wield such national influence, and only they, through their 
national association, are likely to retain that influence in the face of 
the new electoral provisions (p. 97) which, at least in those parties 
which are highly centralized, give them less chance of securing seats 
in the National Assembly than in the former Chamber of Deputies. 
Further, only these mayors have much importance in the local sphere. 
In small communes the mayor is usually an important farmer or the 
local doctor; he can handle the relatively few tasks arising in his village 
with the help of a secretary (usually the village school teacher, who is 
only too happy to add to his scanty salary) and the village policeman. 
But in cities like Lille, Bordeaux, Marseille, or Rouen, where there are 
scores of departments and services and thousands of municipal em¬ 
ployees, the mayor is an important figure. 

THE LOCAL WORK OF THE MAYOR 

In the communes the mayor undertakes the functions of a local 
executive, selecting his assistants ( adjoints ) to head the municipal bu- 
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reaus and appointing all other municipal employees. In practice, how¬ 
ever, this power is less far-reaching than it seems since bureau heads 
are usually continued in office even if mayors change and lower officials 
are protected by strict personnel rules and by tenure. In addition, the 
mayor prepares and executes the budget, administers the police power, 
which extends to all measures necessary for public order, safety, and 
health, applies council resolutions, and issues such ordinances as come 
within his discretion, e.g., determining local speed laws, inspecting food, 
or licensing dogs. 

Though the mayor of a large town has many more responsibilities 
than the mayor of a village, he is, nevertheless, supervised more strictly 
by the prefect. For the French proceed on the general assumption that 
the larger the commune, the greater the interest of the national govern¬ 
ment in the preservation of order. The chief municipal police officer 
(commissaire dc police) in communities of over 5,000 is appointed not 
by the mayor, as in smaller places, but by the Minister of the Interior. 
The police chief takes orders from the mayor in local matters, but if 
the population exceeds 40,000 the municipal police force must follow 
specific regulations laid down by the Ministry of the Interior. 

In a few matters the mayor acts not only as a local executive but 
also as an executive agent of the national government. As such, he 
publishes and applies national laws which affect the local community, 
keeps records for national bureaus ( e.g., registration of births and 
deaths, and maintenance of voters rolls), collects local taxes, and so 
forth. But if he should fail in performing any of these duties, the pre¬ 
fect intervenes. 

THE PREFECT AND THE LOCAL EXECUTIVE 

Such checking and counterchecking of each other by national and 
local officers results in an uneasy balance of power at best which is 
generally weighted to the side of the prefect except when intense party 
fervor gives temporary strength to the departmental council, and thus 
to its president, as has happened in some pro-Communist areas. Other¬ 
wise, the prefect’s relative permanence of tenure places him in a very 
strong position in relation to more temporary office-holders. More¬ 
over, in moments of emergency, the prefect can assume almost complete 
power in any area as the agent of the national government, and this 
residual authority works against developing the strong sense of respon¬ 
sibility for local activities which would be necessary to counterbalance 
the long tradition of centralization. It remains true that there is strong 
pressure from time to time to provide more local autonomy, but the 
chances of success are slight. 

IV. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

Because national supervision of their activities is so extensive and 
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so detailed, local officials in France have somewhat less influence than 
in England. Nonetheless, the quality of local administration depends, 
on their ability, and the general standards maintained throughout the 
local services compares favorably with those in England. 

It is largely due to the national government that French standards 
for local officials are as high as they are. for since 1930 the national 
government has insisted that each local unit must either have its own 
merit system or accept the civil service rules designed for local adminis¬ 
tration by the Council of State. With the exception of a few executives 
at the top and the ordinary laborers at the bottom, all local officials are 
now selected by open competitive examination. These tests stress 
general educational qualifications and, in consequence, there is less 
differentiation between officials in the higher ranks and those in the 
lower than is true in English local government. Some observers be¬ 
lieve that the emphasis on general educational qualifications rather than 
on specialized knowledge makes the chief official in the permanent 
service, the secretaire de la ville, a more useful co-ordinator of local 
activities than is his “opposite number” in England, the town clerk. 
It is likely, however, that such effective co-ordination is at least as 
much due to the more limited functions and stricter national control of 
the French system. 

The rules which govern the positions in the local services are de¬ 
signed to provide security rather than to foster initiative or efficiency. 
Promotions and salary increases are too rigidly regulated to permit 
outstanding employees to advance quickly; but at least favoritism, which 
used to be prevalent especially in the municipalities, has been curbed. 
Strong staff organizations have instituted many other safeguards for 
the local employees, particularly in cases of disciplinary action; such 
cases must be considered by regularly constituted councils which can 
impose only a carefully specified series of penalties. 

V. THE GOVERNMENT OF PARIS 

As far as population is concerned, Paris is relatively far less im¬ 
portant within France than London is within Great Britain, for the 
French capital contains only about one-fourteenth of the French people 
while the British capital includes nearly one-sixth of the people of 
Great Britain. But Paris, like London, is the economic and cultural 
center of its country. Moreover, Paris inspires a particular emotion in 
all Frenchmen (and in many Americans) because of its beauty and 
perhaps also because it has been the center of every major revolution¬ 
ary movement in France’s history. 

This latter aspect of the history of Paris, which illustrates so 
vividly the exceptional influence on national politics of the sentiments 
and reactions of the Parisians, has led the highly realistic French to 
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institute even more direct control over it by the national government 
than in the case of other French cities. 1 This control over Paris is 
exercised by two prefects, one in charge of administration, and the 
other in charge of police. These prefects do not belong solely to Paris 
but to the Department of the Seine, within which Paris lies, but the city 
is so obviously the most important part of the department that the two 
prefects concentrate their attention upon it. 

The role of the prefect in charge of administration, the Prefect of 
the Seine, is tripartite: he is the agent of the national government, head 
of the departmental government, and “Mayor” of Paris. He handles 
all administrative services in Paris (except police), and also prepares 
and executes the budget. The Prefect of Police controls the police for 
both city and department. The unusual centralization of authority in 
him is intended to prevent outbreaks of violence in Paris, or to handle 
them effectively when they take place, but the outcome has not been 
noticeably successful. 

Although Paris is even less free to run its own affairs than other 
local units, and is, indeed, the most striking example of French centra¬ 
lization of authority over areas, the government of the city is not com¬ 
pletely centralized, nor are Parisians entirely without popular repre¬ 
sentation. Paris itself is divided into twenty arrondissements, each 
with local headquarters and a mayor. The mayors are appointed by 
the national government, however, and do little more than serve as 
agents of the prefect. But the city does have an elected council, consist¬ 
ing of ninety members, four to seven of whom are chosen by 
each arrondissement for four-year terms. But though the 
council has its own president, its budget needs the direct approval of 
both the Ministers of Finance and the Interior, and its policy-making, 
which is exercised largely in the field of welfare and relief, is closely 
restricted. In addition to the Council of Paris, the Department of the 
Seine has a council (which consists of the members of the Paris Coun¬ 
cil and fifty additional members elected by the cantons of the suburban 
areas of the department), but this council also is limited in its activities. 

Conclusion 

To the American or English observer the degree of centralization, 
in France is disturbing because it leaves so little scope for locally elected 
representatives to undertake that active administration of local affairs 
which Anglo-Saxon peoples have long believed to be of great impor¬ 
tance for a lively and sound democracy. True, French local govern- 

1 The American capital city, Washington, D. C., is under still stricter national 
control than Paris, a control exercised by the national legislature, and Washing¬ 
tonians are even disenfranchised. But Washington is, not, like London and Paris, 
the financial, economic, cultural, and spiritual nerve center of the nation, and 
thus comparisons are not particularly significant. 
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ment is less authoritarian that it appears to be at first glance. Local 
councils and local elected executives make sure there is no arbitrary 
exercise of power by the national officials and, particularly in the larger 
towns and cities, carry a considerable measure of responsibility for 
local projects. But it is also true that there is relatively little chance 
for either the departmental or communal councils to display much initi¬ 
ative. 

At the same time, unification of national policy is made much easier 
when there is a close alignment of local and central policies. For this 
reason, it is hardly surprising that French institutions of local adminis¬ 
tration have been copied far more widely by other countries, particu¬ 
larly in Europe and Latin America, than the forms of English or Ame¬ 
rican local government. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
French themselves wish radically to change their system, though they 
may well introduce further reforms in the interests of efficiency. 



CHAPTER 8 


French Law and the 
French Courts 

I. FRENCH CIVIL LAW 

Much of the world has done French law the honor of imita¬ 
tion. Where English common law spread only to those countries colo¬ 
nized by the British, French civil law has become the pattern for many 
Continental European and Latin American countries. Countries like 
Iran, which seek in modern times to supersede local customs by a 
unified national body of law, turn naturally to the codes of French civil 
law, which are the product of a similar need. 

The legislators of the revolutionary period in France found no 
more important expression of their common purpose of national unity 
than to create an integrated, uniform system of laws, for the mosaic of 
national, regional, and local laws existing in pre-Revolutionary France 
had led to utter confusion. In the South, the principles of Roman im¬ 
perial legislation still prevailed in 1789, while in the North there wete 
many systems of customary law embodying feudal and Frankish prin¬ 
ciples. Voltaire declared in the middle of the eighteenth century that 
a traveler crossing France had to change laws more often than he 
changed horses. A common national system of law was seen to be 
essential for binding France into a unified state. 

The legislators of the revolutionary period had a further and 
equally imperative reason for restating legal rules and principles: they 
were carrying out a great social and economic revolution. The anti¬ 
quated land laws, the privileged position of the Church, the hunting 
rights of the nobility were swept away in an early outburst of demo¬ 
cratic fervor. But traditional criminal procedures, the penal code, 
and the rules governing the relations between individuals remained 
and were far from conforming to the statement of individual rights: 
embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 
Thus a drastic overhauling of legal rules and principles was impera¬ 
tive. 

Overhauling and systematizing the legal rules affecting every as¬ 
pect of life was a monumental task, however, and the legislators of 
the revolutionary period were able to make only a beginning. In 
1791 a penal code was drafted ; in 1795, a code of criminal procedures. 
Work began on a civil code, but only three incomplete drafts had been 
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made by 1800. The vast enterprise of consolidating all French law 
was continued by French jurists, however, often under the personal 
direction of Napoleon, whose administrative genius and, less for¬ 
tunately, authoritarian views contributed to the final form of the 
codes. In 1804 the Civil Code appeared; in 1806, the Code of Civil 
Procedure; in 1807, the Commercial Code; in 1808, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure; and in 1810, the Penal Code. Together, they 
formed the Code Napoleon, a comprehensive systematized body of 
laws covering all cases likely to be brought to the courts. As revised, 
supplemented, and enlarged in response to changing conditions, the 
Napoleonic codes constitute the law of France today. 

Code Law 

The characteristic feature of French law is its codified form. The 
requirements of the new society ushered an by revolution led to many 
new and advanced legal rules. But the principle of codification was 
not new. It had been embodied for centuries in the codes of 
Roman law, which were themselves the result of the work of gene¬ 
rations of Roman jurists who transformed the ancient tribal laws of 
the city of Rome into a great unified body of laws, shaped by Stoic 
and Christian conceptions of justice, as well as by the needs of a 
great empire. Roman law, which had been extended to France after 
the Roman Conquest, survived in the southern part of the country (as 
it did not in England) after the breakdown of Rome’s political autho¬ 
rity. French kings later found those parts of the Roman law which 
exalted the authority of the state and the ruler a useful weapon in 
their struggle to reduce the power of the Pope within France and 
to bring their own powerful vassals under control. And though the 
French kings never succeeded in their efforts to establish a national 
law, they managed to enforce a number of royal ordinances through¬ 
out the country and to get most of the regional customs codified in 
the sixteenth century. It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
national law was established, it should have been presented in codified 
form on the pattern of Roman law. 

INFLUENCE OF ROMAN LAW 

Roman law influenced the substance as well as the form of the 
Napoleonic codes. Its emphasis on centralized authority rather 
than on the interests of the individual fitted the new French 
nationalism, though it might seem to conflict with its individualism. 
The paternalism so evident in the provisions of Roman law was 
reflected in many of the provisions of the codes. The greatest 
influence, however, was the practice of relating the rules on parti¬ 
cular subjects to general principles of justice. The judges who deve¬ 
loped the English common law cited specific precedents rather than 
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abstract principles of right as the basis for their decisions, however, 
much they might privately be influenced by the latter. The jurists 
who prepared the French codes, like those who had prepared the 
great Roman codes, often prefaced the legal rules on a given subject 
by a statement of the basic principles on which they rested. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE CODES 

The codes reduced and consolidated the laws in their fields into 
relatively small coinpass. The Civil Code, for example, dealt with 
civil status, marriage and divorce, ownership, domicile, guardianship, 
contracts, wills, torts (such as trespass, slander, deceit, assault), ana 
so forth, and comprised 2,811 separate articles, each framed with a 
precision of language and clarity of expression so remarkable that one 
of France’s greatest writers, Stendhal, is said to have read a few 
articles of the code every day as a lesson in style. 

The articles of the codes provide the basis for judicial decisions: 
they are the fundamental source of reference for judges in making <a 
decision in any given case. This practice marks the fundamental 
distinction between “code” and “case law.” Even in interpreting a 
statute, the judges in Great Britain and the United States refer to 
earlier decisions of other judges in similar cases. In France, how¬ 
ever, judges acting under code law are supposed to base their decisions 
on the code. But just as Anglo-American judges sometimes inter¬ 
pret earlier cases in such a way as to support their own concept of 
justice, so F'rench judges often are tacitly influenced in their appli¬ 
cation of principles by earlier decisions. 

The codes cannot, of course, cover all eventualities. Conditions 
change and new laws must be passed to bring the rules governing 
community action into line with community needs. Thus while the 
codes remain the basic statement of law in a particular field, a new 
statute must be given full weight as the most recent statement of law 
by parliament. A judicial decision will take into account, therefore, 
all the statutes in a given field, whether or not they are embodied in 
the code. Some of the advantages of code law disappear when there 
are many isolated statutes which must be taken into account, in addi¬ 
tion to the original codified statement of rules. As a result, it is 
sometimes necessary to undertake a rather extensive recodification 
prepared by trained jurists and passed in the form of a statute by 
parliament. The Code of Criminal Procedure, the Penal Code, and 
the bankruptcy provisions of the Commercial Code had to be rework¬ 
ed as early as 1832. Public standards changed markedly during the 
nineteenth century, particularly in these fields, and two more revi¬ 
sions of criminal and penal law were necessary before the end of the 
century. The Civil Code was reworked and reissued in revised and 
extended form in 1904 on the hundredth anniversary of the original 
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code. Less extensive revisions take place more frequently. A com¬ 
prehensive revision of the Civil Code is now in progress. 

THE ROLE OF THE JURISTS IN THE MAKING OF LAW 

Code law appears to do away with the influence of judges in the 
making of law, since ostensibly a judge’s decision in a particular case 
has no influence on other judges. 1 But since the most highly trained 
French jurists do the work of preparing and revising codes, France, 
in this sense, has jurist-made law. 

The codes are laws, but even more than most laws they must be 
drafted with the greatest care. They are a distillation of the essence 
of the laws on a particular subject. They acquire the force of bind¬ 
ing rules through the authority of parliament ; but they acquire their 
wording and emphasis from the jurists who prepare them. Tt is 
always open to parliament to insist on modifications in the draft 
presented to them before they give the code the force of law, but this 
has never been done. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF CODE LAW 

There are two obvious advantages to code law : its easy acces¬ 
sibility and its uniformity. English and American common law must 
be sought in the hundreds of volumes of law records and digests. 
French civil law is embodied in a comparatively small number of 
books. When the Shah of Iran telegraphed Paris to ask for the codes, 
a selection of commentaries, and a commission of French jurists, he 
was asking for all that was necessary to establish a new system of 
national law for his country. 

This does not mean that the ordinary citizen can apply the rules 
of the French codes as easily as a jurist. The French have always 
maintained that only professionals should interpret legal rules ; they 
have no group which is comparable to the unpaid and untrained Eng¬ 
lish Justices of the Peace. The existence of the codes does mean, how¬ 
ever that it is not necessary to spend a lifetime studying earlier cases 
in order to become a judge. The justification for drawing the Eng¬ 
lish judiciary from the comparatively restricted profession of barris¬ 
ters is that case law must be learned through long experience. Code 
law is so much more accessible that anyone with legal training can 
make use of it. This fact has a direct influence on the size and 
character of the French judiciary, which includes about 3,600 mem¬ 
bers with ages ranging from 25 to 75 (in contrast, the English judi¬ 
ciary—apart from the Justices of the Peace—numbers only about 100, 
all of mature age); and the large size of the French judiciary means 

1 The Court of Cassation is the highest authority in France for the inter¬ 
pretation of particular points of law and, in practice, its decisions are accepted 
as binding by all members of the judiciary, see p. 235. 
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that French justice can be decentralized to a degree which contrasts 
sharply with the centralization of the English court structure in Lon¬ 
don. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF CODE LAW 

There are, however, certain disadvantages to code law. Most 
important is its lack of flexibility. The codes lay down principles 
which should be applied under all circumstances. Case law, in 
contrast, modifies the judgment of parliament, which must deal with 
broad principles and rules, by the judgment of the jurist, who is 
dealing with cases which arise from day to day. The judge in thd 
English legal system works from the particular towards the general; 
the judge in the French system works from the general to the 
particular. 

Each approach has advantages for special types of cases. There • 
are certain fields like contracts, promissory notes, or wills in which 
written documents predominate. Here general and comparatively 
rigid rules can be applied over and over again without working an 
injustice. But in questions of personal relations and human conduct 
flexibility, rather than exactitude, contributes tq justice. In such 
fields the long, slow process of constant change characteristic of case 
law seems especially suited. 

French and English law are not so different, however, as these 
comparisons might seem to suggest. Both England and the United 
States have codified the law in particular fields, and they may extend 
the practice. And the regular French courts make use of precedents, 
though not to the degree of English judges, who observe the rule of 
stare decisis (i.e., the binding force of precedent) much more rigidly 
than does the American bench. French administrative courts depend 
almost entirely on case law. France and England may well expand 
these applications of each other’s characteristic approach to other 
fields. 

Legal Systems as a Product of History 

It is important to recognize, however, that both systems arose 
historically and in response to particular conditions, not to abstract 
conceptions. England developed a structure of national law centuries 
before France. The English common law system was considered 
"complete,” i.e., it could handle any kind of case, by the middle of 
the thirteenth century.* The contributions of equity and statutory 
law were additions made as need arose, and they were woven 
into a system of laws which was unified despite its different strands. 
Since England already had a national legal system, there was no need 
to construct one in modern times. 

* See authors* The Government of Great Britain, pp. 253-54. 
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France, however, lacked a national system of laws at a time when 
national self-consciousness among the people coincided with revolu¬ 
tionary changes in economic and social standards. It had to create 
quickly what the English had built up gradually over hundreds of 
years. In this task the example of the Roman law was a signal help. 
By adapting its forms to their needs, France and other countries have 
built up the second of the great modern legal systems. 

II. THE MAGISTRATURE 

The English and the French judicial systems differ most sharply 
in their methods of selecting the judiciary and the relationship of the 
judiciary to its administrative officials. English judges are drawn 
from the legal profession, as we have seen, and only from that section 
which has been “called to the bar,” i.e., the barristers, a fact which 
makes for close harmony between lawyers and judges. But in France 
a young man must decide at the beginning of his career whether he 
will be a lawyer or a member of the judiciary: there is no inter¬ 
change between the professions. Moreover, a member of the judi¬ 
ciary, or magistrature, is not quite as independent as an English or 
American judge, since he is an official of the Ministry of Justice and 
is dependent on a semipolitical tody, the Superior Council of the Magis¬ 
trature, for his appointments and promotions. 

The Selection of the Magistrats 

The French judiciary, however, does not lack either ability or 
learning. To become a magistrat, a candidate must have a university 
degree, serve a short period of apprenticeship in the courts so as to 
become acquainted with their administration, pass a competitive 
qualifying examination (unless he is fortunate enough to be among 
the one-quarter of the applicants who are admitted on nomination 
with the approval of the examiners), be twenty-five years old, and be 
appointed by the President of the Republic on the recommendation of 
the Superior Council of the Magistrature. 

Prior to the Fourth Republic, the appointment of a magistrat 
was made by the Minister of Justice and, in consequence, political 
considerations played all too great a role in judicial appointments. 
The establishment of the Superior Council of the Magistrature by the 
Fourth Republic, and the transfer to it of .the decisive influence over 
most appointments, mark a determined effort to free the French 
judiciary from political influence. 2 The Superior Council includes a 
well-balanced combination of political and professional members : six 
of its fourteen members are chosen by a two-thirds vote of the National 

“During the debates of the Constituent Assembly, the Communists pressed 
hard for the election of judges but were defeated by the Socialists and M.R.P., 
who made great use of what they considered the unfortunate results of the practice 
in American states. 

I 
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Assembly from outside its own membership, four are professional 
magistrates chosen by their peers, two are selected from the legal 
profession by the President of the Republic, and the remaining 
two are the President of the Republic himself and the Minister of 
Justice. It is true that slightly less than half of the members of th£ 
Superior Council must be drawn from the magistrature and, there¬ 
fore, there is a slight possibility that the Superior Council might 
become subject to partisan political influence. The first appointments 
to the Superior Council indicated, however, that the National Assemh*. 
ly was determined to appoint men of the highest caliber to the Superior 
Council and as long as this continues, the Superior Council will pro¬ 
vide an important safeguard of the independence of the French 
judiciary. 

The Work of the Magistrature 

ON THE BENCH 8 

Though the magistrat may begin judging cases soon after he 
receives his appointment to the judiciary, and therefore after relatively 
little experience compared with that of English judges he does not 
have as heavy responsibilities at any time as fall upon judges in Eng¬ 
land and the United States. In the first place, since the rule of 
precedent, or stare decisis, does not hold strictly in France (except 
for the decisions of the highest legal authority in France, the Court 
of Cassation), a magistrat is relieved of the burden of feeling that his 
judgments will affect other cases. Even more significant is the fact 
that no magistrat of the regular courts takes the full responsibility for 
a verdict, as English and American judges commonly do, since in 
France, cases in the regular courts are always decided by at least 
three judges. 

The reason for this collegial principle might seem to be the wide 
variation in the amount of experience possessed by France magistrats. 
But it arises more directly from an old fear in France that a single 
judge might be susceptible to influence —juge unique, juge inique (a 
single judge, an unfair judge) is a proverb—and from the belief that 
several minds are letter than one in reaching a balanced verdict. 
This practice of having a number of judges agree on a decision has 
some disadvantages, particularly when, as in the sections of the Court 
of Cassation, there are sixteen who must reach a common opinion. 
On the other hand, the French use no juries in civil cases, and restrict 
them to only the most serious criminal cases, so that there seems more 
reason not to depend upon a single judge. 

The collegial principle has not gone unquestioned, however. 
Some people criticize the expense involved in having at least three 
judges in every court, particularly when there are so many courts, the 
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net result being as already mentioned, that there are thirty-six judges 
in France to every one in England. In January 1945 the collegial 
principle was provisionally renounced by the French government, but 
the results of this abrupt action were not good. Civil procedures were 
slowed up and criminal justice became less effective. As a result 
the action was reversed. Critics of the collegial system now suggest 
that if a permanent change should be made in the future, it should be 
accompanied by provisions whereby a single judge could refer a case 
tp a bench of judges if he felt it advisable. 

IN THE MINISTRY 

The work of the French judiciary, however, is not only to judge 
cases. Magistrats also staff the Ministry of Justice at the higher 
levels. The work done in these positions does not differ materially 
from that of higher civil servants in any ministry, being concerned 
with the organization, functioning, and staffing of the courts, and all 
other matters of detail connected with the administration of justice. 
One of the special advantages of holding posts at a high level in the 
ministry used to be the personal contact with the minister which was 
long the surest way to acquire promotion to still higher offices. The 
transfer of the decision on promotions to the Superior Council of the 
Magistrature has done much, however, to nullify this particular ad¬ 
vantage. 

IN THE PARQUETS 

Another kind of work undertaken by the magistrats is to staff 
the parquets, the departments of the attorney general, which are attach¬ 
ed to every court but collectively form a special division in the Minis¬ 
try of Justice known as the ministers public. The parquet represents 
the interests of the state and has a monopoly of the prosecutions in, 
criminal cases. 3 The closest parallel to its work in England is that 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions, while the district attorneys in 
the United States perform the same function as far as criminal prose¬ 
cutions are concerned. But in so far as the parquet also officially re¬ 
presents the interests of the state in all court proceedings, its work isi 
distinctively French, as is also the conception, which gives the parquet 
so much importance, that at all time the state has an active and direct 
interest in the way in which the administration of justice is carried on. 

The members of the parquets form a hierarchy within a hierarchy. 
They operate, of course, in every court, but the members of the par¬ 
quets in each of the twenty-seven Appeal Court areas are directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the Avocat-General of that area, who in turn is directly 
under the Minister of Justice. In contrast to the judges, the members 

• For he work of the juge d'instruction in preparing the evidence for the 
prosecution, see p. 234 n. 
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of the parquets have no independence. They may be moved around or 
dismissed from their particular positions at the will of the Minister. 
Moreover, the parquet officer has relatively little independence of ac¬ 
tion in the courts, since the written brief which he presents in court 
must be framed in the terms which he has been instructed to use by 
his Avocat-General. Curiously enough, he may deliver an oral ad¬ 
dress at the end of the trial which expresses his own opinion and may 
contradict the written brief which he has presented. However, the 
speech rarely has much effect. 

Work with a parquet is popular, however, because it gives the 
opportunity to demonstrate ability through preparing a prosecution or 
a defense of the interests of the state. Members of the parquet are 
often called the magistraiure debout (standing magistrates) because 
they rise when they speak in court, whereas the judges remain seated 
and are called the magistraiure assise. The higher offices in a parquet 
are among the most coveted in the whole hierarchy and under the 
Third Republic were among the best stepping stones to promotion to 
the highest posts in the service. 

Work on the bench has been less likely in the past to lead to pro¬ 
motion. There was danger of being overlooked, particularly if the 
magistral was in an obscure town. Moreover, because decisions are 
given by a bench of judges and not by individuals, and because of the 
clarity of the codes and the uniformity of judicial organization, there 
is less chance in France than in England for an individual judge to 
distinguish himself publicly. 

Conditions of Service in the Magistrature 

A rather surprising feature of the French administration of 
justice is the way in which a magistrat may shift from one kind of 
work to another, e.g., from work on the bench to work on the parquet , 
and from there to a position in the ministry, from which he may return 
to the bench in a very much higher position from that which he origi¬ 
nally held. In fact, in the past some of the highest judicial posts 
in the country have been filled by men with relatively little or, 
on occasion, no experience in deciding cases. This practice was 
criticized in the latter years of the Third Republic, as was the prepon¬ 
derant influence of the Minister of Justice over promotions. 4 In con- 

4 The procedure for promotions under the Third Republic combined certain 
general rules with an ultimate decision by the Minister. Nearly all the 3,600 
positions in the magistrature (apart from something over a hundred top offices, 
which included the heads of the parquets at the Courts of Appeal and all the 
positions in the Court of Cassation) were grouped by law into twelve grades and 
there were rules governing promotion from one grade to another, e.g., two years 
had to be served in a grade before promotion could be considered, and in the 
lower six grades promotion was generally from one grade to the next. More¬ 
over, in the area of each Court of Appeal, a panel was compiled every year with 
the names of all those eligible for and desiring promotion (so long as the number 
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sequence, under the Fourth Republic promotions, as well as appoint¬ 
ments, have been placed under the control of the Superior Council of 
the Magistrature. The hope is that the Superior Council will not 
only ensure that promotions are the result of merit, not political in¬ 
fluence, but that in making promotions it .will also give experience on 
the bench equal weight with service on the parquet or in the Ministry 
itself. 

The need to attract attention in order to secure promotion has 
tended to keep all magistrats under a strain, to make them overzealous, 
particularly in criminal cases, and to place them in a somewhat less in¬ 
dependent position than that enjoyed by English judges. The transfer 
of the final decision on promotions from the Minister of Justice to the 
Superior Council, however, seems likely to result in more equitable deci¬ 
sions and thus to reduce, if not entirely remove, the strain to secure re¬ 
cognition which has been felt by most members of the magistrature in 
the past. 

The French are riot unaware of the dangers of the promotion sys¬ 
tem, but some critics have felt that the most important change to ensure 
the independence of the judges would be to make a rigid separation 
between the bench and the parquet. They point out that the parquet 
is constantly subject to political influence and believe that the constant 
interchange between positions on the bench and the parquet affects the 
impartiality of the judges. They recommend, therefore, that all magis- 
trat should have to make up their minds after five years’ service which 
branch they will choose. This provision has not yet been adopted, but 
under the Fourth Republic no transfer can be made from the bench to 
the staff of the prosecutor except with the consent of the Superior 
Council. 

Another criticism of conditions in the magistrature is of the low 
salary scales. Unless a magistrat has inherited or married money he 
can maintain a standard of living only comparable to that of the lower 
middle class, though his social prestige is far greater. Low salary scales 
have meant in the past either that members of the judiciary were mainly 
people of private means who cared more for the social status of a 
magistrat than for the financial returns or else that there was an insuffi¬ 
cient number of candidates: either alternative is unfortunate from the 

did not exceed half the members of that particular category) and these panels 
with their supporting evidence were considered by a central committee of promi¬ 
nent magistrats which made recommendations to the Minister. Since there were 
usually about three times as many magistrats recommended for promotion as 
places available, however, the Minister retained a good deal of discretion in 
making his choices. Although few people believed that the Minister’s power 
seriously impaired the independence of the judges, there was a persistent rumor 
that prominent deputies who practiced law before the courts used to use their 
influence on the Minister of Justice to secure favorable decisions from the judges 
before whom they were appearing. 
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point of view of keeping the magistrature democratic in outlook and 
high in caliber. 

Conclusion 

But though a good deal of emphasis has been laid on the criticism 
of the magistrature , it is generally acknowledged that it has good stand- 
adrs and considerable prestige. Moreover, the establishment of the 
Superior Council of the Magistrature provides a body sufficiently in 
touch with professional sentiment to be able to keep the needs of the 
magistrats well in the fore. Such issues as the improvement of the 
material conditions of the magistrats and the provision of a broade* 
social basis Tor selection of members of the magistrature have already 
been referred to the Superior Council for its consideration. Its work, 
as its supporters hope, may well make both the standards and the pres ¬ 
tige of the magistrature still higher than they are now. 

III. THE REGULAR COURTS 

The French believe that justice is a service which should be pro¬ 
vided conveniently and cheaply for everyone, much on the pattern of 
such services as the postal or the insurance service. Thus French law 
is administered by a net-work of centrally organized local courts which 
bring justice close to every citizen. 

Yet, though the French courts are organized under the Ministry 
of Justice, they are not simply another part of the administration. On 
the contrary, the most distinctive feature of the French court system 
is its division into regular and administrative courts; and this distinc¬ 
tion arises precisely from the fact that the French distinguish so sharply 
between the administration and the judiciary. 

Because they were fearful that the courts would attempt to inter¬ 
fere with the social and economic changes they were introducing, the 
National Assemblies of the early revolutionary period specifically for¬ 
bade the judiciary to limit or encroach upon the sphere of the adminis¬ 
tration. The constitutions of the Third and Fourth Republics include 
no similar prohibition, but none the less the courts in France have 
never adopted the practice of judicial review' which has been so signi¬ 
ficant in the United States. 5 

Though there has never been pressure in France in favor of judi¬ 
cial review, French leaders recognized, however, soon after the Revo¬ 
lution, that the absence of a judicial check upon the actions of the 
administration was potentially dangerous. They met this danger not 
by expanding the powers of the ordinary courts but by developing a 
separate structure of courts, the administrative courts. In France, 

6 The French themselves believe that the fact that the courts do not interfere 
in the relations of the executive and legislature means that France has a truer 
separation of powers than has the United States. 
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therefore, any case which affects an administrative official or in which 
the state is a party (with the sole exception of criminal cases) comes 
before an administrative court. By excluding such cases from the regu¬ 
lar court system, the French leave the latter free to devote their full 
attention to disputes between individuals (civil cases) and those in 
which an individual is accused of a breach of public order (criminal 
cases). 

The French have even a further means of reducing the number of 
cases coming before the regular courts. On the periphery of the regu¬ 
lar court structure are a number of special courts—the Juges de Paix, 
the Industrial Disputes Councils, and the Commercial Tribunals—which 
are concerned more with conciliation and arbitration than with adjudi¬ 
cation and whose personnel are not members of the magistraturc. These 
special courts reflect the French belief that official means should be pro¬ 
vided to aid the settlement of disputes without recourse to formal judi¬ 
cial processes, and their existence relieves the regular courts of a con¬ 
siderable number of minor cases and of industrial and commercial 
disputes. 

The Special Courts 

The particular function of the courts of the Juges dc Paix, or Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace, is to attempt conciliation before a civil case begins. 
All persons intending to participate in a civil suit must by law appear 
before a Juge de Paix to be instructed as to their rights, warned about 
the difficulties and costs, and urged to seek a personal settlement. 
Such advice seems to have considerable effect in rural areas, where 
about 40 per cent of all cases are settled thus without trial. Jn the 
cities, however, the procedure has become largely a meaningless 
formula. 

The Juges de Paix used to be situated in every canton, and despite 
attempts at consolidating their courts, there are still over 3,000 of them. 
In addition to their work of conciliation in civil disputes, they may act 
as arbitrators in disputes between individual workers and their employ¬ 
ers over the meaning of contracts. They also have a very limited juris¬ 
diction in civil actions, and they possess summary jurisdiction in minor 
violations of police regulations and other small offenses for which they 
may impose fines and short periods of imprisonment. Otherwise their 
judgments are subject to appeal to the Courts of First Instance, the 
lowest rung of the regular court ladder. 

The Juges de Paix have little except their name in common with 
English Justices of the Peace. The latter form the two lower levels in. 
the criminal court hierarchy of England; the former are mainly conci¬ 
liators, with very limited jurisdiction in civil cases and almost none in 
criminal cases. The English Justices of the Peace are often members 
of the “gentry”; the Juges de Paix are generally rather simple people 
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selected because of local political service. Some slight educational 
qualification and a period of public service, which may be no more 
than employment under a local government, are all that are needed to 
qualify for the office. If the public service has endured for at leasf 
ten years, even the need for the diploma disappears. 

Yet the justices and their courts do not lack dignity or significance', 
at least in the country districts for which they are designed. Robed, 
and with a silver bound hat, the Juge de Paix in his small, orderly 
court, with its simple and cheap procedures, is a distinctive and useful 
figure among France’s peasant proprietors. '■ 

On the same plane as the Jugcs dc Paix are the Conseils de PruiP-' 
homines, or Industrial Disputes Councils, which may be established in, 
industrial cities by executive decree to arbitrate disputes arising out of 
contracts between workers and their employers. A Conscil dc Prutt- 
hommes is composed of equal numbers of representatives of workers' 
and employers elected for six-year periods (half retiring every three 
years) by the members of their own group in the particular area and 
carries on its work through a number of divisions. Disputes are 
heard by a Conciliation Bureau made up of one worker and one em¬ 
ployer; if it is unsuccessful, the case is referred to a General or Trull 
Bureau, made up of a larger number of representatives ; and if they 
cannot settle it by majority vote, the Juge de Paix is brought in to 
give the deciding vote. In disputes involving minor amounts, the 
jurisdiction of the Conseils dc Prud’hommes is absolute, but in more 
serious cases there is an appeal to the Courts of First Instance. 

The third series of sjxxial courts are the Commercial Tribunals 
established by executive decree in about three hundred commercial 
centers and composed of unpaid “judges” elected for two-year periods 
by the businessmen of the local community. They are empowered to 
act in certain commercial cases defined by law ; there is no appeal un¬ 
less there is a considerable sum involved, and the appeal then goes to 
the Appeal Court. 

Though the cases over which they have jurisdiction are small, 
all these courts bear a relation to the regular system of courts tot 
which their more serious cases can be appealed. Moreover, if there 
is no Commercial Tribunal in a particular place, a Court of First 
Instance undertakes its function. The particular value of the special 
courts, however, is that they provide cheap and convenient justice, that 
they draw a good many people into the judicial work of the commu¬ 
nity, and that they relieve the regular courts of the burden of minor 
cases which can be settled as well or better without recourse to com* 
plicated judicial procedures. 

The Hierarchy of the Regular Courts 

The regular courts in France have a unified structure. They arfe 
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not divided on a federal-state basis like the American courts nor, 
except at the appeal level, separated into civil and criminal courts on 
the English pattern. The difference from the English court system, 
however, is more apparent than real for both the lower courts, the 
Courts of First Instance, and the highest court in France, the Court 
of Cassation, are divided into separate chambers for handling civil 
and criminal cases. Moreover, for French judges, as for English 
judges of the High Court, civil cases are of chief importance, with 
criminal cases a secondary responsibility, undertaken only when 
necessary. Another similarity to English practices is that judges of 
courts with original jurisdiction are used also in appeal courts. 

One major difference from the English court structure, however, 
is that there is no separation be ween local and central courts in France. 
On the contrary, all of the French regular courts are unified unden 
the tight central control of the Ministry of Justice and there is no over¬ 
lapping of jurisdictions. But this fact is coupled with another which 
gives the French court system its most distinctive characteristic : the 
wide geographical distribution of both the courts of original jurisdic¬ 
tion and the appeal courts. The characteristic feature of the organiza¬ 
tion of the English courts, as we have seen, is the degree to which they 
are centralized in London. The civil hierarchy of the court system in 
England has a moderately broad base in the County Courts, but then 
rises vertically through the centralized High Court of Justice and the 
appeal courts. The English criminal hierarchy has a still broader 
base in the Justices of the Peace, which slopes less abruptly through 
Petty and Quarter Sessions and the Assize Courts until it reaches 
its peak in the centralized appeal courts. But the French court 
system is nearly all base. With the exception of the highest court, 
the Court of Cassation, all French courts are local or regional. 

THE COURTS OF FIRST INSTANCE 

At the base of the regular court structure in France are the 360 
trial Courts of First Instance. They are composed of civil sections, 
known as Tribunals of First Instance, and criminal sections, known 
as Correctional Tribunals. In an effort at economy in 1926, Poincare 
reduced the number of Tribunals of First Instance to one for each of 
the ninety departments of continental France while retaining criminal 
“sections,” which were almost separate courts, in each of the major 
towns. Local political pressure, however, motivated by desire for 
prestige and convenience, resulted in re-establishing all the Tribunals! 
of First Instance within four years, though the volume of civil cases 
does not justify so high a number. In 1937, for example, one court 
handled only twenty-two cases in the course of the year. 

Any civil case (unless it is unimportant enough to be settled by 
the Juge de Paix) goes to one of the Tribunals of First Instance, 
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which have unlimited jurisdiction, i.e., they may try any case, no 
matter how serious. Normally three judges compose this bench. The 
Tribunal may also act as a court of appeal in the minor cases referred 
from the courts of the Juge de Paix', or the Conscils dc Prud’liommcs. 
A judgment of the Tribunal itself is subject to appeal if it entails a 
large sum of money, but otherwise it is final. 

In criminal cases these courts have a more limited jurisdiction. 
The Correctional Tribunals handle dclits, or misdemeanors, such as 
theft, embezzlement, and assault. Serious crimes like manslaughter 
are supposed to go immediately to the higher Court of Assizes. 
Three judges also serve as the bench for the Correctional Tribunal 
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and there is no jury. Appeals are entertained from the decisions of 
the Juge de Paix on breaches of police regulations, and decisions in 
these cases are final. Unlike the practice in civil cases, however, all 
judgments of the Correctional Tribunals in cases referred directly to 
them are subject to appeal to the Court of Assizes. 

THE APPEAL COURTS 

While the Appeal Courts are not quite as decentralized as the 
Courts of First Instance, there are twenty-seven of them, of which 
twenty-four are in the larger provincial cities, one in Paris, and one 
each in Algeria and Corsica. This means that no one has to travel 
very far if he wants to appeal his case, a sharp contrast to the English 
practice of having all the appeal courts in London. 

As far as judging cases is concerned, the Appeal Courts are 
limited to civil jurisdiction. They receive cases appealed from either 
the Tribunals of First Instance or the Commercial Tribunals, hear them 
de novo (as a new case), and render verdicts which are final as far 
as facts are concerned. The bench is usually composed of five judges, 
though the Paris court uses seven in each of its twelve civil sections. 
The only possibility of a further appeal is to the Court of Cassation 
on a point of law. 

Though the Courts of Appeal do not try criminal cases, they 
prepare indictments for the Assize Courts whenever the criminal 
investigation officer, the juge d'instruction 6 decides that a case should 
be referred directly to the Assize Courts instead of to the Correctional 
Tribunal. The indictment section of the Court of Appeal, which is 
composed of at least five judges, thus performs the functions of a 
grand jury (a function undertaken in England by the Court of Petty 
Sessions), that is, of reviewing the evidence and determining whether 
the case should be dismissed or sent to the Assize Courts. 

THE ASSIZE COURTS 

In every department there is an Assize Court which normally sits 
once in three months in each major center of that area. In Paris, 

however, as in the Central Criminal Court in London, the sessions 

are almost continuous. 

“When a penal action is reported by the police, it is referred to a juge 

d’instruction who is specially trained for the work of investigation. In smaller 

communities the work of judge in the local court of original jurisdiction is often 
combined with that of juge d’instruction, but in larger places the latter concentrates 
on his special work. Once a member of the parquet has given authorization, the 
juge d’instruction can issue warrants for arrest, authorize searches, question wit¬ 
nesses, and make use of experts. He has power to dismiss a case referred to 
him by the police if he believes there is insufficient evidence. If he decides it 
should be prosecuted, he has the right to determine whether it should be referred 
to the Correctional Tribunal or to the Court of Assizes. 
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The distinction between the Assize Courts and the Appeal Courts 
is one of function rather than of personnel. The Appeal Courts 
always provide the president of the Assize Court, and when the Assize 
Court is meeting in a town which is the seat of an Appeal Court, the 
latter provides all the judges for the Assifce Court. Otherwise, the 
three members of the Assize Court (apart from the president) are 
selected from the judges of the Court of First Instance in the particular 
city where the court is held. Thus Assizes in France are not like 
those in England, in which a judge from the central courts in London 
goes on tour through local areas, but are courts composed of locally 
situated judges. The similarity between Assizes in France and Eng¬ 
land is that in both countries they are courts which are held periodi¬ 
cally in different places for the purpose of trying serious criminal 
offenses. 

When the Assize Court is acting as a court of appeal in cases 
referred from the Correctional Tribunal, it sits without a jury. But 
when cases come to it as a court of original jurisdiction—i.e., when, 
crimes, felonies, or misdemeanors in connection with the press are 
under consideration—there is a jury trial. 

This is the one place in the French judicial system where a jury 
is used, a fact which contrasts sharply with the fairly extensive use of 
a jury in both civil and criminal cases in the United States and their 
invariable use in English Assize Courts.* Another contrast 
lies in the fact that juries give their decision by majority vote. On the 
whole, the French consider juries to he very unsatisfactory, as they 
are said to be swayed by emotion rather than by evidence. No 
question arises about their predisposition in favor of property, as was 
sometimes charged in England, partly because juries are not used in 
that type of case and partly because they are chosen by lot from a 
sessional list which is prepared from departmental lists, also drawn up 
by lot. The major criticism is that they are too sympathetic toward 
beautiful women who commit crimes de passion. 

Because of the general disapproval of the way in which juries 
act, there is a strong tendency to send as many cases as possible to 
the Correctional Tribunals, so that if they are considered in the Assize 
Courts it is on appeal and a jury is not necessary. 

THE COURT OF CASSATION 

The highest court in France is not strictly an appeal court but 
a court of revision. The word casscr means “to break,” and the 
function of the Court of Cassation is to approve or to quash the deci¬ 
sion of an Appeal or Assize Court on a point of law. Since requests 
for interpretations come to it from the whole court structure (it is 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 273. 
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the only nation-wide court in France, apart from the Council of 
State), the Court of Cassation is kept very busy ; its decisions are 
often delayed over a year. Except in capital offenses, this does not 
cause a delay in the execution of the sentence given by the lower court, 
however, as would be the case with an ordinary appeal. Should a 
change in the verdict ultimately occur because of a decision by the 
Court of Cassation, proceedings for restitution have to be instituted. 

Points of law are referred to the Court of Cassation either by 
one of the parties to a case or by its own Procureur-General, the head 
of the prosecution branch, or parquet. The Court considers only such 
points of law ; it does not try the case. If it believes a wrong inter¬ 
pretation of law has been given by the court whose opinion was 
challenged, it gives its decision only on the point of law and sends the 
case back to be tried by another court on the same level. 

The Court of Cassation is divided into three sections : the 
Chambre des Requctes or Petitions Section, the Civil Section, and 
the Criminal Section. Each of these sections has sixteen members) 
who deliberate together on the questions referred to them. The 
First President, who is the head of the whole French judicature, may 
sit in any one of the sections. Moreover, not only the Procureur- 
General of the Court of Cassation but also six Avocats-Generaux 
from the chief Appeal Courts are attached to the Court of Cassation, 
since they, as the heads of the parquets of the French courts, keep a 
vigilant eye on anything affecting the interests of the state. 

When the decision of an Assize Court is quashed on legal 
grounds by the Criminal Section of the Court of Cassation, the case 
is sent back for a fresh trial by another court on the same level as the 
trial court from which the case was referred. 

Points of law in civil cases referred to the Court of Cassation, 
may require a longer procedure. They are sent first to the Petitions 
Section which considers them carefully in order to determine whether 
they are sufficiently important to refer to the Civil Section. If it 
decides to refer the matter to the Civil Section, the latter considers it 
only on the basis of the arguments brought forward in the lower court, 
unless the parquet considers it to the public interest to open up some 
further points. If the decision confirms the judgment of the Appeal 
Court, the matter is closed. If, however, the Civil Section “breaks” 
the judgment of the Appeal Court, this only means that the case is 
reopened. The case is referred to another Appeal Court which may 
accept the interpretation of law given by the Civil Section and adjust 
the judgment accordingly. It is also possible for the new Appeal 
Court to object to the decision of the Civil Section either because it 
believes there are new arguments which should be taken into account 
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or because it disagrees with the logic used by the Civil Section. If 

Dew arguments are introduced, the point is referred back to the Civil 
Section. But if the Appeal Court challenges the interpretation of the 
Civil Section on the old ground, the point is referred to the whole 

Court of Cassation meeting in plenary session. Its view is final, and, 

although technically binding only in that case, is always adopted by 
the whole judicial hierarchy. 

The advantage of this procedure is that doubtful points of law cati 
be cleared up cheaply. In England and the United States the cost 
of appeals is so great that many matters are never pushed through to 
the highest court and, in consequence, the fine points of law involved 
are left undecided. In France no such uncertainties are allowed to 
exist. If the parties to the case are not prepared to press the matter 
themselves, the Procureur-General undertakes it because it is consider¬ 
ed to be to the interest of the state to have the law clear and known. 

The chief criticism levied at the Court of Cassation is the delay 
which often occurs before judgment is given (in one case the delay 
was for eight years). Under the Fourth Republic proposals have 
been made to speed proceedings by abolishing the Petitions Section, 
by providing for general assemblies of all sections of the Court of 
Cassation to unify their procedure, and by insisting that an annual 
report on the progress of its work be submitted to the Superior 
Council of the Magistraturc (p. 224). Some such measures would 
make the Court of Cassation even more valuable than it is now. 

How Satisfactory Is the French Court System? 

The structure of the French court system provides many advan¬ 
tages which are lacking in England. The fact that not only the Courts 
of First Instance but also the Appeal Courts are decentralized brings 
justice within the reach of everyone. Further, convenience, speed, 
and cheapness are enhanced by permiting only one appeal, instead of 
two or even three as is possible in England. Finally, the uniformity 
of the system means that the inhabitants of a south-western city have 
exactly the same kind of courts of original jurisdiction and appeal 
as the inhabitants of Paris. In England, in contrast, not only are 
the Appeal Courts centralized in London, but the County Courts, des¬ 
pite their concurrent jurisdiction in lesser cases with the divisions of 
the High Court of Justice, hardly rank on a place of equality with the 
High Court in personnel. 

A general evaluation of the French court system, however, 
requires consideration of the same questions which were raised in 
regard to the court system in England. What is the atmosphere of 
the courts ? Do they provide an opportunity for all aspects of a 
situation to be explored ? Do the courts give private persons 
adequate protection in criminal cases in which the resources of the 
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government are behind the prosecution ? Do they provide speedy, 
effective means of settling disputes ? And is justice, in practice, open 
to all on equal terms ? 

THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE COURTS 

The sessions of a French court are likely to seem sober and even 
dull to an American, for there is much less use of oral evidence in a 
French court than in an English or American court. Witnesses are 
often questioned prior to court sessions and their information pre¬ 
sented in writing, thus providing the same amount of information as 
in the Anglo-Saxon court system but in a less dramatic way. More¬ 
over, while eloquence in an American or English court is often for 
the benefit of the jury rather than the judge, there if little chance for 
the French avocat to practice this kind of persuasion since juries are 
used in only one court in France, the Court of Assize, and then only 
when it is providing original jurisdiction. 

IS ALL THE EVIDENCE BROUGHT OUT? 

But at the same time, to a much greater degree than English 
judges French judges take upon themselves the responsibility for 
seeing that all the evidence is brought out in a case. The judges in 
an English court looks on himself as an umpire before whom two 
parties argue out their case. French judges, even in civil cases, 
examine witnesses (often outside of court), question lawyers, andi 
press proceedings in whatever direction they feel necessary to eluci¬ 
date the facts. 

IS ADEQUATE PROTECTION AFFORDED THE DEFENDANT? 

It is largely this active role of the judges in a French court which 
makes Anglo-Saxon observers feel that defendants in a criminal case 
do not always have an adequate opportunity to defend themselves. 
Procedure in English criminal law emphasizes every possible safe¬ 
guard for the accused, and judges are sometimes placed under con¬ 
siderable strain by their desire to provide fair play and at the same 
time prevent an obvious criminal from escaping the verdict he 
deserves. French judges labor under no such inhibitions. They are 
openly set upon bringing out all the facts in the case and take an 
active part in the cross-examination. A famous French play, La Robe 
Rouge by Brieux, pictures French judges as forcing convictions at 
any price in order to secure prominence and promotion. While this 
picture seems much exaggerated, judges do pursue a role which 
Anglo-Saxons feel is more fitting for a public prosecutor. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, while the judge is excepted to elicit the truth from a prisoner 
by an inquisitorial technique, the parquet, as the representative of the 
interests of the state, is supposed to see that fair play is maintained. 
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Since, however, the parquet officer is also responsible (like a district 
attorney) for securing prosecutions, he finds himself, one would 
assume, under even greater strain than an English judge. 

It must be remembered, however, that the defendant in a'French 
criminal case does not appear in court until after he has been through 
a long preliminary examination which has convinced the juge d’ ins¬ 
truction that he is guilty. If he appears initially before the Court of 
Assize, not only the juge d’instruction but the Indictment Section of 
the Court of Appeals as well are convinced of his guilt. Nevertheless, 
this does not provide much comfort to an Anglo-Saxon observer who 
does not approve of private inquisitorial sessions, at least as an official 
part of criminal procedure. Since France has no Habeas Corpus 
Act, an accused person could be in jail for a long time (in extreme 
cases, more than a year) before coming to trial. During this time 
the juge d’instruction functions practically without limitation, except 
in regard to use of physical force, in his efforts to find evidence to 
support the suspicions of the police. 

It is not true, as is so often said, that in France a person accused 
of a crime is considered guilty unless he can prove himself innocent. 
But because of the long preliminary interrogations, there' is a pre¬ 
sumption of his guilt which is evident in the attitude of the presiding 
judges. English and American criminal procedures are mainly 
motivated by fear lest an innocent person be convicted ; French 
criminal procedures by fear lest a guilty person escape. 

DO THE COURTS PROVIDE PROMPT AND INEXPENSIVE REMEDIES? 

As we have observed, the French court system, with its decen¬ 
tralization and its limitation to one appeal, provides justice noted for 
cheapness and speediness—except for occasional long delays in the 
Court of Cassation. The costs of a review by the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion are borne by the state. Local lawyers are used more often than 
in England, partly because the uniformity of the courts and the relative 
simplicity of the codes mean that the skill and training of the law¬ 
yers are quite so important as in that country, and partly because no 
single place in France is such a center for the legal profession as Lon¬ 
don is for England. Moreover, though there is no statutory limit on, 
the costs of legal aid, agreement on this subject is generally reached 
between lawyer and client before the case begins. On the other hand, 
this system is far from being so helpful to those in need as the legal 
aid now provided in Great Britain.* 

To Sum Up 

The French court system provides justice in a convenient, inex- 
* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, pp. 2 76-77. 
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pensive, and equalitarian way which cannot be rivaled by the English 
or American court systems. 

Nevertheless, the independence of judges is not safeguarded quite 
so completely in France as in England, though the Fourth Republic 
has gone a very long way towards protecting both appointments and. 
promotions of judges from political influence by giving most of the 
power formerly vested in the Minister of Justice to the Superior 
Council of the Magistrature. As long as the latter body remains im¬ 
partial and above partisan political influence, the French judiciary 
should enjoy a high degree of independence. 

The second possible criticism, that the French magistrats are not 
so learned as English judges, is not a serious one, since their task of 
basing decisions on the codes is less difficult than the work of English 
judges in interpreting case law. 

As far as popularity is concerned, each country prefers its own 
system. It is noticeable, however, that the English system is gradual¬ 
ly becoming more equalitarian, both in the sense of drawing the judges 
from a wider social group, and in the sense of bringing justice within 
the financial reach of persons of moderate means. In both respects, 
this means that the English system is moving closer to the French, 
while there is little indication that the French feel the need to adopt 
any English practices in the administration of justice. 

IV. THE ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS 

Side by side with the hierarchy of regular courts in France exists 
a second hierarchy, the administrative courts, which are “parallel and 
often rival,” as a French expert has said. Administrative courts are 
provided by the French to keep the agents of the state within their 
grants of power and to give the individual a remedy against arbitrary 
administrative decisions. In England and the United States the re¬ 
gular courts perform these functions. 

Nothing exactly like the French administrative court system 
exists in England or the United States, though in both countries 
there is an increasing amount of administrative adjudication.* 
Most Englishmen still feel that the best safeguard of justice is to 
have one law for everyone and are disturbed at the thought of separate 
courts for officials. But the French are well pleased with their ad¬ 
ministrative courts and believe they ensure surer justice than the some¬ 
what cumbersome practice in England or the United States of bringing 
suits against officials through the regular courts. 

Administrative courts, which are concerned only with civil cases, 
exist on both the local and the national level. On the local level they 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, pp. 279-80. 
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used to be known as Prefectural Councils, since there was one for each 
department. Since 1926, however, all except the Council for the 
Department of the Seine have been grouped into twenty-three regional 
bodies and are known as Interdepartmental Prefectual Councils. On 
the national level the system is headed by the Council of State ( Conseil 
d’Etat), one of France’s most remarkable institutions. 

To check administrative officials by administrative officials 
might seem to make administrators judges in their own cases 

and to destroy the safeguard which the system is in¬ 
tended to provide. Initially this proved to be the case^ 

but gradually a distinction was made between active and consul¬ 
tative administration, that is, between those performing administrative 
services and those who were specialists in the law governing the conse¬ 
quences of administrative actions. In 1872 the Council of State was 
given full power of jurisdiction in administrative cases and since that 
time it has specialized increasingly in this work. Since there is no 
code law in this field, case law has grown up, providing for both stabi¬ 
lity and flexibility in the handling of cases. 

As it is not always clear whether a case belongs in the ordinary 

courts or in the administrative courts, a special body called the Tri¬ 

bunal des Con flits, or Tribunal of Conflicts has been established to 
decide all conflicts in jurisdiction. This court is composed of an equal 
number of members of the Council of State and the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion and sits under the presidency of the Minister of Justice. Through 
its work, a line of demarcation is kept between the ordinary and the 
administrative courts. In the rare cases in which overlapping is un¬ 
avoidable, the Tribunal of Conflicts gives the decisive judgment. 

The Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils 

The Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils correspond in the 
administrative court hierarchy to the Courts of First Instance in the 
ordinary judicial hierarchy. They consist of a president and four 
councillors, all recruited either by competitive examinations or from 
among career members of administrative bureaus who possess law 
degrees and have served for a number of years. 

The Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils are limited in juris¬ 
diction to matters specifically referred to them by national law. They 
are concerned only with the actions or orders of local officials, usually 
in respect to local administration, though possibly to local administra¬ 
tion of national affairs. About 90 per cent of their work has to do 
with local tax assessments, though minor offenses committed on pub¬ 
lic highways or streams, claims against local public bodies for breach 
of contract, and cases involving public works, sale of government 
property, and local elections may also be considered. 

The procedure is simple and inexpensive, a fact which account® 
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for the heavy use made of the courts (usually about 30,000 cases a 
year). To file a complaint the plaintiff need only fill out and sign an, 
official form costing a few francs. The court may ask for documents 
and written observations, and in special circumstances it may secure 
the opinion of experts on technical points. After the written evidence 
has been considered, an oral hearing is held at which the parties, or 
their representatives (who do not need to be lawyers), may present 
arguments in person. Following this, the rapporteur , who is one of 
the councillors, reads his report on the case, and the “commis¬ 
sioner,” who is another councillor acting as the representative of the 
government agency involved in the case, presents the government’s 
point of view. The court gives its verdict immediately by majority 
vote. There is a possibility of making an appeal from the judgment 
of an Interdepartmental Council to the Council of State, but use of 
this provision is rare. 

The Council of State 

The Council of State is by far the most important organ in the 
administrative court structure. The administrative work of the Council 
of State as technical adviser to the government in the drafting of bills 
and ordinances has already been described (p. 176). The Council of 
State is equally if not more important as a judicial agency. The two 
types of work are done by entirely different sections and those who 
advise the government on legislation and decrees have no part in the 
judicial work of the Council. 

That part of the Council of State which deals with administrative 
cases is the Litigation Section, and the actual judging is done by its 
thirty councillors, who are its top officials. One-quarter of the coun¬ 
cillors may be appointed from among prefects or division heads of the 
active administration. Two-thirds of them must be drawn by promo¬ 
tion from the Council’s own junior members, who are recruited initial¬ 
ly by the stiffest examinations existing within the French public 
service ; they serve in three grades—second-class auditeurs, first- 
class auditeurs, and maitres des requetes —before being eligible to 
be considered for councillors. The judges in the Council of State 
are drawn, therefore, both from active administrators who have 
demonstrated their capacity in the service and from men who have under¬ 
gone a rigorous intellectual training and proved themselves in adminis- 

7 TTiere is a special body of lawyers, known as the Avocats & la Cow dc 
Cassation et au Conseil d’Etat, who have a monopoly of pleadings both before 
the Court of Cassation and the Council of State. There are about sixty law¬ 
yers in this group and the fact that they appear before both courts helps to unify 
civil and administrative practices. The fees of these lawyers, however, add a 
good deal to the cost of proceedings before the Council of State which otherwise 
are small. 
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trative work. For this reason, the Council of State has a happy blend 
of theoretical and practical experience to draw upon. 

The Litigation Section used to act as a unit, but under the pres¬ 
sure of work, which amounted after World War I to about 4,000 cases 
a year, was divided into subsections. The subsections, consisting of at 
least three members each, were given powers of decision in minor cases 
appealed from the Interdepartmental Councils and also made responsible 
for preliminary examinations and consideration of more important cases. 
The latter are then referred to the Litigation Section as a whole for its 
verdict or, on request, to a “plenary assembly” of the whole Council. 

PROCEDURE IN THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

The procedure in the Council of State is only slightly more com¬ 
plicated than in the Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils. 7 Appeals 
may be mailed and need include only an official form, on which the com¬ 
plaint is described, and the necessary supporting documents. Within 
two months of their receipt by the relevant division of the Litigation 
Section, the plaintiff must notify the official defendant of the complaint. 
The latter has two weeks in which to make a written reply and a 
maltre dcs requetes is designated to act as “commissioner” for the 
defendant’s department. The Section then undertakes an investiga¬ 
tion of its own, usually at the spot where the action under considera¬ 
tion has been committed. The report of this investigation goes to 
the “commissioner” so that he can formulate his reply. 

The actual trial consists of a reading of the documents and of such, 
oral arguments as the plaintiff may wish to present. No witnesses are 
heard and no new evidence may be presented at this stage, but the judge 
may ask questions regarding facts cited in the documents. The final de¬ 
cision is reached in private session. The only problem : the excessive 
load of cases carried by the Council of State tends to slow down justice. 

THE JUSTIFICATION FOR A COMPLAINT 

Almost anyone can bring a complaint directly to the Council of 
State, though the requirements vary according to the nature of the 
case. In some instances, it is necessary to prove that a legal right 
has been violated. In others, any direct interest, personal or mone¬ 
tary, is sufficient. In still others, any individual, group, or organiza¬ 
tion may file a petition merely because of its moral or public interest 
in the matter. 

There are two major justifications for a complaint: an action in 
“excess of power” or an action involving “abuse of power.” In “excess 
of power” means that one of the following breaches of legality has 
occurred: (1) the administrative order under which the action was 
undertaken conflicts with existing law or the Constitution ; (2) the 
official was not legally competent to issue the order or perform the act; 
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(3) the procedure used in carrying out the act was not authorized by 
law or by ordinance. An “abuse of power” means that an act, though 
legal in form, was not undertaken for the purpose for which it was 
designed, i.e., not in “good faith,” but for personal advantage or spite. 
Such an “abuse of power” occurred in a small French town when the 
mayor, who owned one of the two local hotels, had drains laid so that 
they emptied near the hotel of his rival. 

The Character of State Liability for Its Agents' Acts 

In determining the state’s liability for official acts, the French make 
a very careful distinction between three kinds of acts by public officers: 
personal acts, acts of administration, and acts of government. Personal 
acts, for which the individual official is personally liable before the 
regular civil or criminal courts, as in England or in the United States, 
involve serious misconduct for which there is no justification. These 
may include harmful acts committed without authority, abuse of power 
as indicated above, and gross negligence in the exercise of legally vested 
powers. If acts in excess of authority are committed in good faith, 
however, as, for example, under the orders of a superior (which are 
no excuse for an illegal action according to Anglo-Saxon conceptions) 
there is no personal liability in France and the action comes under the 
category of an act of administration. In case of doubt, the Tribunal of 
Conflicts is the final authority. 

Acts of administration are divided into two categories: acts de 
gestion and acts d’autorite. Actes de gestion are those performed in 
the course of administering public services, like railroads, industrial 
monopolies, or the ownership of land, in relation to which activities 
the state is considered a private person, subject to the same pecuniary 
responsibilities as private citizens. These responsibilities include liabi¬ 
lity not only under contracts (as has long been customary in Anglo- 
Saxon countries), but also for torts (a more recent innovation especial¬ 
ly in England,* and even for bad service. Generally, in France 
the government is also more generous than in England or the United 
States in assuming responsibility for the faults of its agents in acting 
without legal authority, in abuse of authority, or with negligence. 

Many of the complaints regarding actes de gestion come from inside 
the service itself. Almost half the petitions received by the Council 
of State under the Third Republic were filed by subordinate govern¬ 
ment employees appealing decisions on transfer, dismissal, or retire¬ 
ment. Thus the Council of State has acted as the particular guardian 
for the local civil service for which it has drawn up a model personnel 
code (p. 216). Most of the other cases involve private claims because 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 279. 
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of actions undertaken by mayors or municipalities or, in relatively few 
cases, the central civil service. 

But when acts of administration are related to the exercise by the 
state of political authority over its citizens, they are known as actes 
d'autorite, for which the state will not customarily accept liability for 
damage. The only recourse in regard to such acts is to have them 
annulled by the Council of State, which can be done if the order wasi 
outside the grant of legal power to the officials, or if the power was 
used for a purpose which was not intended. 8 

Cases involving annulment of decrees are the most significant which 
the Council of State undertakes. In a sense, this power of annulment ' 
bears similiarities to the power of judicial review. The review is only 
concerned with the question of whether decrees are in conformity 
with the content of legislation, however, not as in the United States, 
with whether legislation itself is in conformity with some higher law 
embodied in the Constitution. 

It is at this point that the work of the two different branches of ’ 
the Council of State show their interrelation, because it is not likely 
that the judicial section of the Council of State would have to declare a 
decree ultra vires (outside the grant of power) if the Council of 
Ministers had made more use of the advice of the legislative section 
of the Council of State in drawing it up. 

There is still a third category of official acts in France which is 
known as actes de gouvernement, acts taken with a view to public safety, 
e.g., for defense, public health, and so forth. These acts can neither be 
annulled by the Council of State, nor can litigation be based on them. 

Acts undertaken in the sovereign capacity of the state form the 
parallel in Anglo-Saxon countries to actes le gouvernement in France. 
There are some differences, however, which most observers feel are 
very significant. Thus English and American judges have always 
maintained that this justification for official acts has validity only in 
cases where there is “clear and present danger” to the community, e.g., 
invasion, fighting in near-by areas, or a serious epidemic. The French, 
in contrast, place a more flexible interpretation on actes de gouverne¬ 
ment, maintaining that “high state policy” can justify them as well as 
an emergency. Moreover, in Anglo-Saxon countries, the officials of 
the government may still be liable as private individuals for abuses on 
excesses of power in carrying out a program which the state under- 

a At the time when the French government was about to establish its match 
monopoly (p. 162), it directed the prefects, under their power to prevent un¬ 
healthy industries, to close all match factories operating without a license. The 
Council of State immediately annulled the order on the ground that power was 
being used for a purpose not intended and subsequently also decided that the state 
was liable for the loss of revenue caused by closing a factory. Thus the govern¬ 
ment had to pay damages and subsequently to buy out all the match factories in 
order to establish its monopoly. 
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takes in its sovereign capacity, whereas this is much less likely in 
France. 

One of the major differences between the two systems, therefore, 
is that in Great Britain and the United States the government is much 
more restricted than in France in the kind of acts which fall outside 
the consideration of the courts. On the other hand, the French govern¬ 
ment assumes more financial liability for the acts of its agents than do 
the governments in Anglo-Saxon countries. The great popularity of 
the administrative courts in France, and, in particular, the Council of 
State, arises from the fact that private individuals secure such cheap, 
speedy, and sure redress in cases where government officials have over¬ 
stepped the bounds of their power. 

Conclusion 

Though the Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils handle many 
more cases than does the Council of State, nearly all of them are of 
minor importance. Almost all significant cases are referred directly to 
the Council of State. This contrasts with the practice in the regular 
court system, for no other central judicial body in France acts as a 
court of original jurisdiction. Thus not only is the Council of State 
the apex of the administrative court system but its work also affects 
directly the activities of the administration in every section of France. 

Two questions should be considered, however, in connection with, 
the administrative courts in France. How effective are they in protect¬ 
ing the interests of the ordinary citizen ? And are they a more satis¬ 
factory safeguard of individual liberty in a time of immense expansion 
of state functions and powers than the methods which are common in 
Anglo-Saxon countries? 

HOW EFFECTIVE ARE THE ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS? 

There are many reasons for considering the Council of State in 
France to be an efficient guardian of public interests. It can be appeal¬ 
ed to by almost anyone through a simple and inexpensive procedure. 
If a plaintiff’s claim is upheld, he pays no costs ; if it is denied, he pays 
only a nominal sum. If money damages are claimed, necessitating 
special court and registration fees, the total cost of proceedings is too 
small to deter anyone who has a reasonable claim. 

In the second place, the Council of State has not hesitated to be 
strict in keeping high administrative officials to the latter of the law. 
If, for example, it finds that a civil service employee has been wrongly 
dismissed, it orders his reinstatement and insists that he be paid in full 
for the time he has been out of the service. 

In the third place, the Council has been extremely generous in 
awarding damages to individuals. In one instance, a man was awarded 
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damages for injuries caused by a shot fired by a policeman at a mad 
bull. In another, a municipality paid damages to a man injured in a 
duck-shooting competition organized by the mayor, despite the fact that 
the mayor had been held personally liable by an ordinary court. In a 
third case, the Air Ministry was held liable for damages caused by the 
crash of a military plane. 

It might be thought that administrative courts would be sympathe¬ 
tic to administrators and therefore would tend to excuse their actions. 
It is true that since onetime active administrators form a proportion of 
the councillors of the Council of State, there is an understanding of the 
problems of administrators which a purely judicial body would probably 
lack, an understanding which facilitates investigations of particular com¬ 
plaints by administrative court officers. But as far as verdicts are con¬ 
cerned, the Council of State has consistently upheld precise standards 
of legality, has condemned every deviation from them by the agents of 
the state, and has insisted on full responsibility by the government for 
the faults of its agents in so far as these are actes de gestion and not 
personal acts. 

The procedures of the administrative courts are for these reasons 
extremely popular in France. They provide easy, and sure, though in 
the case of the Council of State not always swift, remedies, and they 
prove an effective check on administrative excesses. The French con¬ 
sider, with justification, that their administrative court system has been 
in practice a safeguard of the interests of individuals and a watchdog of 
official morality. 

COMPARISON WITH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRACTICES 

Are the French administrative courts therefore, more satisfactory 
checks upon the arbitrary action of officials and better safeguards of the 
interests of private individuals than the English and American practice 
of depending largely upon the ordinary courts for redress? 

It is still true, as Continental critics point out, that a Frenchman 
can more easily secure redress for the unintended consequences of an 
official act than can an Englishman or an American. But it is also true 
that neither the English nor the Americans face such a serious problem 
in connection with official liability as do the French, because in both 
England and the United States administration is far more decentralized 
than in France, and in both countries local units of government have 
long been liable for damages in many instances where the central govern¬ 
ment was not. Moreover, both the American federal government and 
the British government now permit suit against the state in torts so 
that in most cases the Anglo-Saxon can now secure relatively the same 
pecuniary redress for the results of official mistakes as can the French- 
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man. Under present conditions, the main difference between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Continental systems as far as financial redress is concerned 
is that in Great Britain and the United States the unexpected conse¬ 
quences to someone else of an act in line of duty are not usually indem¬ 
nified by the government as they are in France (e.g., bystanders injured 
by bullets fired by a policeman pursuing a murderer are not recom¬ 
pensed by the state in the United States or Great Britain but they are 
in France). 

Yet, advocates of the Anglo-Saxon system maintain that while the 
French system provides the greater protection against pecuniary loss by 
individuals, the Anglo-Saxon system provides a stricter adherence to 
law. They believe that the very fact that the ordinary courts deal with 
cases affecting the administration side by side with other cases means 
that government officials are kept aware of the necessity of adher¬ 
ing to the regular laws of the land. They point out too that the Anglo- 
Saxon notion of personal liability for abuse of power, regardless of 
whether the act is committed under orders or not, places the weight of 
personal responsibility directly on every official and prevents him from 
“passing the buck” to his superior. 

In the end, there is much to be said in behalf of both systems. There 
is little question that the Council of State operates so efficiently and fear¬ 
lessly in France that it has kept public officials responsive to law and 
has scrupulously protected the interests of the people. In comparison 
with the Anglo-Saxon system, administrative courts have the advantage 
of cheapness of procedure, and lack of technicalities—no mean qualities 
in dealing with the all-pervasive, swiftly-moving modern administrative 
structure of government. On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon system 
embodies the conception of one law for everyone and therefore rejects 
the argument that high state policy gives the government the right to 
act freely apart from the control of the regular courts. And as between 
efficient pecuniary protection of individuals and the maintenance of a 
nation-wide tradition that every person, whether government official or 
not, is subject to the common rules of the law of the land, those people 
who feel that liberty must be dependent on law may well prefer the 
latter. 



CHAPTER 9 


French Society in Change 

One of the anomalies of French life has been the degree to which 
social institutions have been inconsistent with the equalitarian ideals of 
the Revolution. The French people became habituated to such anoma¬ 
lies, however, and accepted them so long as the normal patterns of life 
persisted. Thus prior to the depression which led to the popular Front, 
there was relatively little concern over the perpetuation of class divisions 
within the educational structure and the absence of adequate labor and 
social security legislation. It was the serious reconsideration of funda¬ 
mental ideals during the Nazi occupation that gave the great impetus 
to social and political reform in contemporary France. Only through 
social institutions more nearly reflecting equalitarian ideals, it was be¬ 
lieved, could the “indestructible men” of the Resistance poets emerge. 

1. EDUCATION 

The French educational system presented the most serious contra¬ 
diction between theoretical equality and actual inequality. In theory, 
there was a unified and democratic school program through which any 
qualified student could move from the lowest to the highest levels. But 
in practice there were rigid divisions between primary and secondary 
education so that those who had completed their elementary training 
often found it difficult to secure more advanced instruction which would 
open the way to the universities. Moreover the distinction between 
those who could continue on to higher training and those who could 
not was often based on wealth and social class rather than on ability. 
“We are in a hurry to pen our children amongst the children of their 
own class, bourgeois or laborer, at school or college,” wrote Michelet in 
words which remained true almost as long as the Third Republic lasted; 
“avoiding all mixing, we very quickly separate the rich from the poor.” 1 

Lower Education 

Even at the very lowest educational level the bourgeoisie and the 
working class customarily sent their children to different schools. The 
latter attended the free municipal nurseries and then the primary schools 
(similar to American grade schools) until compulsory education ended 
at fourteen. The bourgeoisie, on the other hand, nearly always sent 

x In some respects, French education has been more democratic than English 
education, particularly because France has nothing equivalent to the English 
“public schools.” 
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their children to the kindergarten and junior departments of the secon¬ 
dary schools which were more like American private day-schools. 2 The 
junior departments of the secondary schools concentrated upon prepar¬ 
ing their students for the competitive examinations (taken at eleven) 
which all candidates for the secondary schools had to take, while primary 
education was primarily “practical” in character. Thus though it was 
always possible for an unusually able student of working-class parents 
to make the transition to the secondary schools, it was far more difficult 
than for those who prepared in the junior departments of the secondary 
schools. 

This early educational segregation, and the consequent difficulty 
which the children of the poorer classes had in passing the competitive 
examinations for the secondary schools, was reflected in the relatively 
smaller number of students who continued with education at that level. 
Though France abolished fees for secondary education after World 
War I (more than 20 years before Great Britain), only 250,000 children 
(6 per 1,000 of the population) were enrolled in French secondary 
schools in 1935, in comparison, with 11 per 1,000 in Great Britain and 
36 per 1,000 in the United States. 

Another reason for the relatively small proportion of students in 
secondary schools was that their curricula placed almost exclusive em¬ 
phasis on literary studies and the classics, and almost totally ignored 
current problems. Practical questions, such as are dealt with in subjects 
like political science, economics, or engineering, were not touched until 
a relatively late stage. Thus the chief value of secondary education, 
apart from its literary training, was as a route to higher education. 

Higher Education 

Before entering the university, however, the French student had, 
and stilt has, to pass stiff and highly specialized examinations. More¬ 
over, higher education in France is professional in character (as is the 
practice in Continental countries in contrast to the more general educa¬ 
tion in English and American colleges) and is rarely completed before 
twenty-three. Therefore, even when the children of poor families had 
finished secondary school, they still had to be supported during a long 
period of professional training, unless they could gain a scholarship. 
Such restrictions helped to keep the number of students in higher educa¬ 
tional institutions relatively small by American standards. 

Not only was there criticism in France of the difficulties which the 
children of the poor classes had in securing higher education, but also 
of the organization and character of the institutions of higher education. 

. The difference between the two systems was also reflected in their adminis- 
tratloi : the primary schools being under the prefect while the secondary schools, 
like the universities, were administered by the rectors of the universities. 
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At the apex of the French educational structure were the seventeen 
Universities of France and the “Grandes Ecoles” the special training 
schools for professions and public service (e.g., the Polytechnic for 
engineering, the Ecole libre des sciences politiques for the foreign and 
fiscal services, and the higher normal schools for teachers). The univer¬ 
sities, according to their critics, had become mere aggregations of facul¬ 
ties of law, medicine, science, letters and pharmacy, each with such 
specialized examinations that “cramming’' (a profession in itself) too 
often replaced ability as the key to entrance. More serious were the 
charges that the “Grandes Ecoles” were a threat to the Republic 
because they had become the preserve of a particular group in society 
which added professional exclusiveness to strong “upper-class” feeling. 
It was commonly said that the graduates of the “Grandes Ecoles” 
constituted a “state within a state ,% a matter of great seriousness 
because of their virtual monopoly of influential positions in education, 
diplomacy, the Council of State, and other government agencies. 

In addition to these defects, critics of the French educational 
system in the pre-war period argued that too much emphasis was placed 
upon intellectual accomplishment and too little upon physical and 
character development. Moreover, they declared that the training did 
not supply enough technicians or research workers for France’s needs. 
Those who opposed the selectiveness and class character of secondary 
and higher education pointed out also that such characteristics not only 
violated the concept of equality but robbed France of the services of 
many potentially skilled and able people. 

All these criticism were voiced with particular intensity during 
the Nazi occupation, when Frenchmen were pondering the reasons for 
their defeat. The regression under Vichy through reintroduction of 
fees in secondary schools, compulsory religious instruction, and discri¬ 
mination against liberal and Jewish teachers was bitterly resented by 
the majority of Frenchmen. But they desired more than a re-esta¬ 
blishment of the old system. 

One of the most significant portions of the Charter of the National 
Council of Resistance was that in which all parties united in supporting 
a common educational reform for France which would embody for all 
an “effective opportunity to learn” and “access to the highest culture, 
irrespective of the income of their parents.” Yet the problems in the 
way of implementing such pledges have not been the least of those 
facing French governments since Liberation. 

Aid to Public and Private Schools 

To provide adequate facilities at the primary and secondary school 
levels has been one of the major difficulties in France as in Great 
Britain. In France, however, this problem is not merely one of build- 
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ing more schools; it is tied up with one of the most controversial issues 
in the country: the provision of aid to the private denominational 
schools which in practice are those controlled by the Catholic Church. 
About 20 per cent of the primary school children in France are enrolled 
in Catholic schools as are about 40 per cent of secondary school children. 
In most cases, parents send their children to these schools because they 
wish them to have denominational training, but in many areas it is also 
because public school facilities are far from adequate for the number 
of children of school age. Yet regardless of the reason why parents 
send their children to private schools they must both support these 
schools and pay in addition the normal school tax to the state autho¬ 
rities. 

The problem would be easier to meet if there were not such bitter 
feeling between the supporters of the state schools, which are commit¬ 
ted to the republican civic virtues and the morality of the “honnete 
homme” but avowedly non-clerical and neutral in religion, and the 
denominational schools which operate on the principle that no line can 
be drawn between religion and education. Moreover, as already 
pointed out (p. 24) both the state system of education (particularly 
the primary schools) and the denominational schools openly vie for 
control of the younger generation. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, there was prolonged and acrimonious 
debate in the Assembly when the issue of support for the separate 
schools was brought up following the 1951 election. Under legislation 
passed by the second Pleven Ministry, however, the state did assume 
some obligation for the education and maintenance of private as well as 
public school students. National scholarships were established for 
secondary school students whether in public or private schools so long 
as the latter can meet certain criteria regarding teachers, hours of 
instruction and so forth. At the same time the measure assigned addi¬ 
tional credits to build schools and employ more elementary school 
teachers. A second measure authorized funds to be distributed on a 
per capita basis for all students between six and fourteen years of age 
attending elementary grades in either public or private schools, the 
money for the public schools to be administered by the department 
general council (see p. 213) and used primarily for the upkeep and 
improvement of school buildings, and for the private schools to be ad¬ 
ministered by Parents Associations and used primarily to increase 
teachers salaries. Thus the legislation directly attacked the two 
greatest bottlenecks in the provision of adequate education—the lack 
of public school facilities, and the sub-minimum salaries paid teachers 
in most of the private denominational schools—in the way that seemed 
least likely to acerbate what remains a touchy problem. 
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Proposals for Change in the Educational System 

Well before these decisions were reached, striking proposals for 
change in the educational system had been made by the Langevin 
Commission on the Reform of Education which represented all poli¬ 
tical groups and presented its report in 194/. The Commission set 
its sights high agreeing on “the necessity of all the children of France 
receiving the maximum of culture compatible with their aptitude” in 
order to form “an elite not only specialized but cultivated,” an elite, 
moreover, which would be the product not of social segregation but of 
equality of opportunity. 

To secure true equality in an educational system is not easy, 
however, and many of the proposals of the Langevin Commission 
have proved to be beyond the means of the French state and, perhaps 
as important, to be too startling for ready adoption. Thus while the 
Commission recommended raising the age of compulsory school 
attendance from 14 to 15, and ultimately to 18, no change was made 
by the first Assembly, and the subsequent Delbos plan for school re¬ 
form suggests compulsory attendance only through 13, with optional 
supplementary courses for the less able students from 13 to 16. (The 
peasants have long complained that a school-leaving age of 14 is too 
high.) Further, the proposal for a presaJairc, or salary, to be paid to 
students in professional and technical schools, especially those training 
to be teachers, has been judged impractical. Already the number of 
students entering the universities has increased so greatly that such 
a proposal would be a great drain on public resources. Indeed, many 
feel that the increase in numbers has already lowered the standards 
in the universities, and seriously over-crowded the professions. 

This is not to say, however, that the recommendations of the 
Langevin Commission have had no effect; on the contrary, there have 
been two important reforms in the French educational system which 
may ultimately have wide influence on the whole system. The first 
and probably most significant reform is the introduction of the 
“classes nouvclles,” which, in place of the traditional French concen¬ 
tration on intellectual studies, provide flexible and varied programs 
in line with student interests and abilities, and practical student pro¬ 
jects, such as are characteristic of American progressive education. 
Originally intended as a bridge between elementary and secondary 
schools, the approach of the classes nouvelles has already been adopted 
for the work of more than one year (it is optional for individual 
schools), and ultimately may lead to greater freedom of choice and 
opportunity for self-development for students in all stages of secondary 
education. The second major change is the introduction of an addi¬ 
tional year of general studies after the baccalaureate examination ins¬ 
tead of, as formerly, accepting that certificate for entrance to the 
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universities and other schools of advanced learning. This additional 
year has been criticized as undemocratic because of the additional cost 
to the individual but, like the classes nouvelles , it is a move towards 
liberalizing French education. 

An additional important development has been to take training 
for the higher civil service out of the control of the Grandes Ecoles, 
and to establish a route open to merit through the new Political and 
Social Science Institutes, and the National School of Administration, 
(see p. 192). 

The Langevin Commission, and other reform groups, would like 
to change the general structure of the school systems so as to replace 
the overlapping systems of primary and secondary schools with three 
stages (somewhat like those now established in the British educational 
system) through which every child would pass. Such a reorga¬ 
nization would permit determination of aptitudes at a somewhat later 
age than at present. These groups also recommend transforming the 
independent Grandes Ecoles into professional institutes affiliated with 
the universities, and co-ordinating the studies provided in the facul¬ 
ties, institutes, and professional schools of particular universities, and 
by different universities, particularly those in Paris and the provinces. 
Such changes would have nation-wide effect because of the high degree 
of national control and centralization already existing in the French, 
educational system, and the close relationship between French edu¬ 
cation and national life. That they are being considered so seriously 
reflects the awareness that educational reform has much to contribute 
to French society. 

JI. THE POSITION OF LABOR 

Although in the long run educational reform may make the most 
fundamental difference in social structure, the present position of the 
workers is the most obvious indication of social and economic change 
in contemporary France. In comparison with workers in Great 
Britain and the United States, those in France have been in an extra¬ 
ordinarily weak position in the past. Collective bargaining was intro¬ 
duced in France only shortly before World War II, and was far from 
well established. That it is now the recognized method of handling 
matters at issue between labor and management, such as wages and 
conditions of work, is the most significant advance yet made by French 
labor. 

The Works Committee 

France is also experimenting with certain new institutions known, 
as works committees which are intended to give labor a share in the 
organization and operation of industry. The works committees are 
the outgrowth in part of certain rather vague suggestions by the Resis- 
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lance Council and General de Gaulle's group in London that the trade 
unions should assume some direct managerial responsibilities in joint 
.stock companies. More important was the fact that committees of 
workers and technicians sprang up spontaneously towards the end of 
.the war to assume control when collaborationist owners fled or to 
share control when employers were more patriotic. To direct and 
.accelerate the movement, the De Gaulle government, by a decree 
issued early in 1945, set up works committees, composed of both em¬ 
ployers and employees, in all industrial and commercial enterprises 
.employing more than one hundred persons. In May 1946 the decree 
was extended to cover all firms employing more than fifty persons. 
By 1948 more than 10,000 committees had been set up, about 75-80 
per cent of the number envisaged by the legislation. 

A works committee consists of the manager, or his representative, 
and a staff delegation varying in size according to the number of 
employees, rising from 2 for a staff of 50, to 5 for a staff of 100-500, 
and so on. All employees over 18 who have completed six months’ 
service may vote, and those of the- age of 25 with a year of service are 
eligible for election to the committee for a one-year term of office. 

The works committees have both social and economic functions. 
In social matters they manage such activities as housing projects, 
cafeterias, day nurseries, medical care, holiday camps, libraries, and 
retirement funds. In performing these functions they have the pri¬ 
vileges of bodies corporate which may acquire property and conclude 
contracts. Their work is financed by contributions from the employ¬ 
er and personnel, subsidies from public bodies and trade unions, or 
gifts. It is in this field that the committees have scored their most 
obvious successes, freeing welfare measures from “paternalistic” con¬ 
trol, and in some instances making notable advances. 

In economic matters, where they have only consultative functions, 
the works committees attempt, though with scant success, to ensure 
close collaboration among the employer, technical staff, and workers 
in each enterprise. They ‘study staff and management proposals for 
increasing output or improving production methods and may reward 
workers for suggestions or the display of initiative. More significant, 
at least in form, is the right of the works committees to make pro¬ 
posals relating to the general organization and management of the 
establishment and the legal requirement that they must be consulted 
"by employers on these matters. Most radical of all is the provision 
that the committees should be informed of the profits of the under¬ 
taking and consulted on their use. In addition, the works committees 
are supposed to have the right to question the auditors concerning the 
company’s financial statemen, to receive all the documents submitted 
to the shareholders, to send two representatives to board meetings, give 
opinions on price-fixing and price increases, and discuss wages. 
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The conception behind the legislation establishing the works 
committees is a particularly bold and daring one. Just as the way 
has been opened for civil service employees to share in broad semi- 
managerial functions in the ministries (p. 197), so this legislation 
seeks to give labor in private enterprise a formal share in determining, 
or at least influencing, the policies of their firms. Private enterprise 
proved less receptive to the notion, however, than was the govern¬ 
ment service. Through systematic opposition, employers’ orga¬ 
nizations succeeded in eliminating most of the provisions in the ori¬ 
ginal legislation which would have given the works committees an 
effective share in management. In technical questions and problems 
of organization, there is a certain amount of useful co-operation, but 
almost none in the general direction of enterprises. There have been 
a few instances of profit-sharing but more frequently discussion of 
finances has only led to friction. Thus the effective influence of the 
committees over the conduct of business has been whittled to almost 
nothing. 

Some critics are even more concerned, however, that the works 
committees do not have anv real measure of authority over the 
workers, or even command much interest. They fear the committees 
are, in the words of one skilled observer, “just one more instrument 
by which the union movement exercises its grip on the working class, 
mainly through the administration of welfare activities.” 

Potentially, the works committees are a means of extending the 
influence of workers over the operations of their enterprises and of 
bringing the principle of joint administration, which prevails in 
nationalized undertakings (p. 199), into private industry and com¬ 
merce as well. But it is clear that the importance of the committees 
is no more than potential. In the light of the strength of labor 
throughout France, it might be judged that they would become increas¬ 
ingly influential ; on the other hand, the experience of the Soviet 
Union indicates how easily they could become the tool of a governing 
group.* So far, the works committees have had their chief signi¬ 
ficance in the “battle for production,” and their value in the future may 
lie chiefly in the stimulus they give to individual efforts. 

The National Labor Council 

The apex of the new system established by the labor laws is the 
National Labor Council, established in May 1946 to replace an earlier 
body suspended at the outbreak of war but not brought into existence 
till considerably later. The National Labor Council is an advisory 
body, representative of employer and employee organizations and 
farm groups, which is attached to the Ministry of Labor and Social 

* See authors’ The Government of the Soviet Union, p. 146. 
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Security and is presided over by the Minister of Labor. All social and 
labor problems, apart from social security, are within its competence, 
and it may study and report on questions either independently or at 
the request of the government. Also it has the right to be consulted 
on all labor laws and regulations at the time they are being drafted. 
Thus, at least in form, labor and employers in private enterprise share 
in shaping the government’s decisions on their future. 

III. SOCIAL SECURITY 

Although the Fourth Republic has adopted the objective of a 
broad social security plan covering all groups in the community, this 
goal is as yet far from realized. For though social security has now 
been expanded beyond the high point reached under the Popular Front 
(see p. 160), it is still not nearly so comprehensive or unified as the 
British plan. 

Social security in France covers wage earners in industry andi 
commerce, except those already under special plans defined by law, 
and there is steady, if slow, progress in bringing these special groups 
into the general scheme. But apart from family allowances, social 
security legislation applies exclusively to those employed by others— 
only about 60 per cent of the active population, or 12 out of 21 million 
- -and thus leaves out the self-employed, employers, and those with¬ 
out occupation. Unemployment benefits, which social security does not 
include, are not so easily available as in Great Britain, and are subject 
to a means test. 

The objective of the French program of social security, in fact, 
differs from that of Great Britain in being primarily concerned, not 
with the maintenance of purchasing power and full employment (since 
these are not matters of pressing concern in France), but with the so¬ 
cial problem of increasing the population. As a result, there is heavy 
emphasis upon maternity care, children’s wellfare, health insurance, 
and family allowances. At the same time, family allowances (which 
are paid to the mother) are receivable .only by those families where the 
wage earner is employed (including self-employment), or are willing 
to take positions which are offered. 

Family allowances, which have existed in France since 1932, are 
paid by the employers. Another distinctive feature of the French 
family allowance plan (which has a more important place within 
the general social security system than in any other country) is the 
increase in benefits according to the number of children. Since 
wage scales are rather low, a father with four children may receive 
as much in allowances as he receives in his pay check. In addition, 
there are special grants for workers with particularly small salaries 
and for those needing prenatal care. These are all part of the govem- 
G.F.—17 
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ment’s surprisingly effective efforts to increase the birth rate (see p. 

10 ). 

Maternity insurance covers hospital, medical, and pharmaceutical 
expenses for insured women and the wives of insured men, and there 
ife a daily allowance for six weeks before and eight weeks after child¬ 
birth if all paid employment is given up during at least six weeks. 

The French plans for medical care differ from those 
ip Great Britain because the opposition of the French medical 
profession to a national health service has been more effec¬ 
tive than that of the British. The French plan for medical 
care concentrates on protection through insurance. In conse¬ 
quence, medical care continues to be private as before, but scales 
df fees have been established in different districts, and ordinary medi¬ 
cal expenses are covered by insurance up to 80 per cent. Sickness 
benefits are also high, equaling about half of the workers’ take-home 
pay. Moreover, to make coverage more complete, insurance against 
prolonged illness includes the right to medical care and, in addition, 
to a monthly allowance for three years. As in Great Britain, special 
attention is being given to the health of school children ; free medical 
examinations are now compulsory for the first time. 

Arrangements both for administering and financing French social 
security plans are more diverse and more complicated than those in 
Great Britain There is, for example, still a separate scheme for em¬ 
ployment injuries insurance, which is administered apart from the 
social insurance system for sickness, maternity, and death. Ultimately 
it is hoped to have a single unified system of social insurance ; as a 
step towards this, and towards extending social insurance to the whole 
population, the limitation of insurance benefits to those in the lower 
salary brackets was abolished in October 1945 for both the systems 
mentioned above. 

In the most widely used means for administering social insurance, 
insured persons and workers’ representatives play an influential role 
which finds no parallel in Great Britain. In place of the single 
national organ which the British have adopted, the French have three 
tiers of social security funds—local, regional, and national—each 
covering an area fixed by the Minister of Labor and Social Security. 
Each of these tiers is administered by boards on which insured per¬ 
sons and workers’ representatives have heavy representation, parti¬ 
cularly at the local and regional levels. Only at the national level is 
the government substantially represented. Thus though the French 
system for administering social security may seem excessively compli¬ 
cated, it has the advantages of decentralization and direct participation 
by the interested parties. 

Another difference from the British system is that the French 
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government is not one of the contributors to the social security system 
though it frequently has to make up its deficits. (Also the Court of 
Accounts checks the accounts of the social security system [see p. 
173]). Where in Great Britain the government bears part of the cost 
of social security, sharing it with individuals and employers, the 
French social security plan is supposed to be financed almost entirely 
by the contributions of wage-earners and employers. These contri¬ 
butions amount to 35 per cent of the total wage bill, of which the 
employers pay 29 per cent, and the workers 6 per cent (the employers; 
pay all of the family allowances, as already stated, and also for indus¬ 
trial injuries). 

Something might be said in opposition to these financial arrange¬ 
ments which, at a time when rationalization and increased output of 
industry are decisive for France’s economic position, may seem to 
place a heavy drain on employers. Since early in 1949, in fact, the 
social security system has been under fire from the right-wing parties, 
which are obviously reflecting the interests or at least the sympathies, , 
of management and resent the fact that the system is seriously in debt. 
On the other hand since labor’s total share of the national income has 
not risen since World War II (unlike the situation in Great Britain*), 
if indeed it is even as high as it was in 1938. social security pay¬ 
ments, particularly family allowance grants, are in practice not 
unlike a subsidy on wages related to need. As now operating in, 
France, social security involves a redistribution of workers’ income in 
the favor of the aged, sick, and those with large families, rather than 
any over-all improvement of the standard of living. 

Conclusion 

In education, labor policies, and social security the French under 
the Fourth Republic have introduced some novel and striking con¬ 
ceptions designed to make their social structure more equalitarian and 
thus more in harmony with their basic ideals. Their educational) 
plans are promising. So, too, is the conception behind the provisions 
whereby employees in private industry, as well as those in nationalized 
industry and the ministries, share, in theory at least, in certain social 
and economic responsibilities, formerly the exclusive sphere of 
management. Moreover, to associate insured persons and workers’ 
representatives in the administration of social security, particularly at 
the local level, is to establish functional representation in a distinctive 
and useful manner. _ 

In fact, some of the French plans seem in appearance more far-* 
reaching than those introduced in Great Britain. But it is far from 
certain that their effect will be as great. In French industry, for 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, pp. 12-13. 
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example, as we have seen, employers have offered a good deal of 
obvious opposition to allowing the workers any real measure of in¬ 
fluence on economic policies. More surprising, and perhaps even more 
significant, is the fact that there has been relatively little enthusiasm 
among workers for their new role in industry. Thus, though the 
French plans for labor's share in management seemed destined to work 
a minor revolution, their effect in practice has been much less than 
could have been expected. 

It is clear that change is at work in the social structure of France. 
But at least in the initial stages there has been a less concerted and 
unified effort to carry out new aims than has been true in Great 
Britain. Thus, though social change is affecting France, its course is 
neither so swift nor so sure as in Great Britain. 



CHAPTER 10 


France and the World 

Though deeply involved in the major issues of world politics, 
France is no longer strong enough to play a decisive role. Less than 
a century and a half ago France was the strongest power in Europe. 
Even between the end of World War I and the rise to power of Nazi* 
Germany, France dominated the Continent through its army and its 
alliances in Eastern Europe. But since World War II France has 
not only been much reduced in strength, largely as a result of the drain 
of the Nazi occupation, but is much less influential in European affairs! 
than formerly because of the active political role which the United) 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain are playing. 

Yet France is still as strongly committed as ever to its traditional' 
aims of maintaining an important European and world position. “The 
true religion of France is France," a foreign observer once remarked. 
At its worst this devotion to country has exhibited itself in the “self- 
will of an irritated nationalism.” At its best it has sought stability 
throughout Europe and the beneficent spread of an advanced culture. 
It is still not beyond hope, many Frenchmen believe, that a France.' 
which can no longer secure its purposes through military strength 
may achieve them through moral and cultural leadership. 

In a period of active power politics, however, France seeks two 
major objectives : the unifying and strengthening of Western Europe 
as the unit within France can exercise effective action and the main¬ 
tenance of the integrity of its empire. With Western Europe orga¬ 
nized in line with French ideas, France could not only develop a, 
workable relationship with its old enemy Germany but also promote 
its aims through an entity large enough to pursue independent policies 
vis-a-zns the Great Powers. With the support of its empire, France 
can lay claim to being a “country of 100 million inhabitants,” as a 
French general once boasted. 

I. THE FRENCH EMPIRE 

Like the British Empire, the French Empire is today in the pro¬ 
cess of change. But because the French Empire grew up in a differ¬ 
ent way from the British Empire, and because the colonial policies of 
the two countries have been very different, change in the two em¬ 
pires is taking place in two very different patterns. What is happen¬ 
ing to the French Empire under the Fourth Republic (which is esta¬ 
blishing not only new colonial policies but, more strikingly, new machi- 
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nery through the French Union for unifying colonial areas with metro¬ 
politan France) can be understood only in relation to earlier develop¬ 
ments. 

Compared with the British Empire, the Ifeench Empire, is a rela¬ 
tively modem creation, almost entirely the worn of the Third Republic. 
In 1870 there were 2,800,000 people in the empire outside France ; in 
1950 there were nearly 70 million. Directly across the Mediterranean, 
almost like an extension of metropolitan France, lie the most valuable 
territories of the French Empire : Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia 
■ with over 18 million inhabitants. Beyond the Sahara Desert are 
French West Africa, Equatorial Africa, Togoland and the Cameroons 
with nearly 25 million people. On the other side of the world is 
Indochina, also with 25 million inhabitants. Apart from these, the 
units of the French Empire are widely separated. 

Moreover, with the single exception of tiny St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, all the territories of the French Empire are colonies of ex¬ 
ploitation and not of settlement. One and a fifth million Frenchmen 
have made their homes in North Africa and overlaid the native life 
with French civilization; there is a slow but steady migration to French 
West Africa today. But except for the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century colonization of Canada, the French have shown little of the 
sustained enthusiasm for peopling new lands which carried the British 
to the American colonies and later to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Even in North Africa the French are in a small 
minority, and throughout the rest of the empire they are to be found 
almost entirely in the positions of officials, commercial agents, or 
managers of industrial enterprises dependent on native labor. 

To the French, however, the empire is not something alien but a 
dose possession, increasingly akin to France itself as French institu¬ 
tions, language, and traditions are grafted on to the native peoples. 
This development is the result in large part of the policy of “assimila¬ 
tion” whereby France, with the crusading fervor which springs from 
the tradition of 1789, has sought to transform the colonial peoples into 
“Frenchmen” as quickly as possible and to duplicate for them the 
political conditions of metropolitan France. The policy of assimilation 
has usually meant direct rule in colonial territories by French adminis¬ 
trators, and always the superseding of native customs and dialects by 
French culture and language. Though in some areas assimilation has 
affected the whole native population, greater emphasis has been placed 
in recent times on “association,” which seeks to transform only the 
native elite into “Frenchmen.” This elite is then given a share in the 
administration of their own territories and even associated with *the 
gpvernment of France. Thus a Negro, Felix Eboue, became one of 
the greatest Governor-Generals in the empire, and was decisive in 
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swinging French Equatorial Africa to the side of the Free French 
during World War II. Moreover, native representatives sit in the 
French chambers, visible evidence of the absence of social discrimina¬ 
tion on ground of color which is one of France’s strongest advantages 
in its relations with its colonies. Though the policy of association tends 
to separate native elites from the masses, the objective behind the 
policy of association is essentially that of assimilation: that is, it seeks 
to extend the influence of French culture throughout the colonies, and) 
to maintain Paris as the undisputed center of the empire. 

This is the characteristic difference between French and British 
colonial policies and aims in modern times. The British increasingly 
seek to develop individual colonies to the point where they can assume 
responsibility for their own future. At that point, as they have de¬ 
monstrated with India, as well as with other members of the Common¬ 
wealth, they are prepared to release a control which had become irk¬ 
some and to trust to the bonds of tradition, friendship, and mutual 
interest to retain a working partnership. The French put partner¬ 
ship first. They seek to make colonial development contribute to a 
greater awareness of the values of French culture (which they believe 
to be universal values) so that colonial peoples will feel that their own 
self-realization is best achieved in full harmony with France. 

There have been two great periods of evolution in the French 
Empire : the period up to 1939, and the period since that date. At the. 
close of the first period, the French Empire included a bewildering 
variety of forms of government and stages of growth which reflected' 
the degree to which assimilation had become effective. The second 
period especially since 1945 is marked by the effort to devise more uni¬ 
form institutions within the colonies and also an over-all structure, 
the French Union, within which all the units of the empire are closely 
united with metropolitan France. 

The Units of the French Empire in 1939 

In 1939, at the outbreak of the war, the French Empire included! 
four fairly distinct groups, each with a different relationship to France. 
One of the most distinctive units was Algeria, which the French 
themselves did not call a colony since it had long been organized into* 
tliree departments which sent representatives to the French chambers 
and was controlled by the Ministry of the Interior. This indication 
of complete assimilation was misleading, however, for only Algeria’s 
French settlers had French citizenship, though they were outnumbered 
eight to one by the Arab and Berber noncitizens. Moreover, Algeria's* 
old and complex civilization led it inevitably to resist assimilation. 

A second distinctive group consisted of Morocco and Tunisia, 
which were protectorates. In form, these areas were governed by 
their own native rulers, and their relation with France was handled 
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by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but in practice the rulers were only 
French puppets whose sovereignty was merely theoretical. This fact 
increasingly acerbated the Arab nationalism in both areas. As with 
British protectorates, none of the native inhabitants of these areas 
possessed full French citizenship. 

All other parts of the French Empire came under the Ministry of 
Colonies. The “old colonies” —Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, Guiana, Senegal, Cochin-China (part of Indo¬ 
china), and French India (five ports in the sub-continent of India)— 
had long been subject to assimilationist policies but only the first four 
had responded fully. The Indochinese resisted because of their own 
ancient and rich culture; Guiana rather because of sparse settlement. 
All these colonies possessed the right to send representatives to one or 
both of the French chambers, a right exercised as in Algeria by the 
minority possessing French citizenship; some like Cochin-China were 
subject to direct rule from France and others like Martinique had 
much the same municipal institutions as France itself. 

The rest of the French Empire—the federations of French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands, French Somaliland, New Caledonia, and French Oceania, most 
of which were in a backward stage of social and political development— 
was ruled directly from Paris. In most of these colonies, there were 
only a handful of Frenchmen, nearly all in government posts. Similar 
forms of government were used for France’s two mandates (now trustee¬ 
ships), Togoland and Cameroons. 

The Movement for Reform 

Prior to World War II nationalist movements had been less com¬ 
mon within the French Empire than within the British. But the 
example of growing self-government in the British Empire, the philo¬ 
sophy of social and economic equality of the Soviet Union, and American 
criticisms of colonialism had had some effect on native opinion in the 
French colonies. Moreover, the over-centralization of French control 
was resented, particularly in Algeria, while the abrupt superseding of 
native institutions by French ones had caused great discontent in Indo¬ 
china. Though there was widespread support in the colonies for the 
Free French during the war. there was also growing nationalist agita¬ 
tion in both the African and Asian colonies. This agitation, coupled 
with revolts in Indochina and serious riots in Syria and Lebanon, 
(French mandates which achieved their long-promised independence 
after World jWar II), made imperative the introduction of a program 
of reform for the French Empire. 

Even before the end of the war, the French Provisional Govern¬ 
ment tackled the problem of giving the empire a more coherent form 
by calling a conference of the governors of its African colonies at 
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Brazzaville early in 1944. At this conference, however, two sharply 
divergent approaches emerged : that of the natives who wanted self- 
government within a federal frame-work, and that of the French ad¬ 
ministrators who pressed for assimilation of the empire into a unitary 
state. Since that time, French imperial policy has sought a compromise 
between these approaches, but without conspicuous success. 

The Empire's Share in Making the New Constitution 

Lacking a settled policy on the empire, De Gaulle suddenly deter¬ 
mined to have the colonies, and even protectorates, share in the making 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic and thereby in shaping their 
own future. The decision was a momentous one. In the first place, it 
meant that the future of the empire would be considered side by side 
with the future structure of France itself, and that the same party 
divisions would affect the decisions on both. Secondly, and perhaps in 
the long run even more significant, De Gaulle’s decision established tho 
principle that the divisions of the empire had a voice in constitution¬ 
making. Such a principle could never be rescinded and might con¬ 
ceivably enable the colonies at some future date to hold the balance of 
political power in Paris, as their representatives threatened to do in the 
course of the Second Constituent Assembly. Thus the colonies might 
turn the tables and make the decisions in French domestic issues. 

Representatives from the colonies for the Constituent Assembly 
were chosen through electoral colleges, which also had some future 
significance. All French citizens and certain limited categories of non¬ 
citizen natives in the empire could vote. In order to prevent the French 
in certain areas from being outvoted by the much larger numbers of 
natives, separate electoral colleges were sent up throughout “Black 
Africa,” and also in Madagascar and Algeria. In the “old colonies,” 
in contrast, there were only single electoral colleges in w r hich French 
and natives had the same status. In the protectorates of Morocco and 
Tunis only French citizens were allowed to vote. 

In the course of the two Constituent Assemblies the future of the 
French Empire was argued vehemently and with increasing divisions 
of opinion both between the parties of the Left and the M.R.P., and| 
between the natives and the French in overseas territories. The Left 
and the natives favored building a federal commonwealth from the 
ground up by extending self-government to the various units of the em¬ 
pire, giving the natives full rights of citizenship within them, and allow¬ 
ing majority rule full play, which in practice would mean vesting 
control in native hands. The M.R.P. and the French overseas wished 
to establish the framework of a federal commonwealth immediately (sot 
that the empire would not fall apart while it was being turned into a 
commonwealth) and to guarantee the French minority a share in then 
government of each colonial unit. 
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The final outcome was a compromise between the M.R.P. and the 
native leaders who were represented in the second Constituent Assembly. 
The loophole of possible secession from the empire was plugged, but 
more autonomy was to be granted to local units, the decision on the 
amount and character of local self-government being left to the National 
Assembly. The white colonist minority was assured special represen¬ 
tation through continuation of the double electoral colleges, but native 
feelings were somewhat assuaged by putting the provision in an ordinary 
law and not in the Constitution. In addition, all native peoples in the 
colonies were made “French citizens” as well as “citizens of the French 
Union” and thus, in as far as local law allows, acquired votes for elect¬ 
ing representatives to the National Assembly and Council of the Republic 
as well as to the new Assembly of the French Union. A distinction was 
made for the people in the Associated States (a category intended to 
replace that of protectorate) who became “citizens of the French Union” 
only. Finally, the Constitution of the Fourth Republic established a 
new political structure, the French Union, whose machinery links 
France’s empire and its metropolitan area. 

The French Union 

The French Union is the most unusual new political feature of the 
Fourth Republic. Moreover, it is difficult to define for both its aims, 
as laid down in the preamble to the Constitution, and its structure, as 
described in Title VIII of the Constitution, exhibit the prevailing in¬ 
decision between establishing a federal system for autonomous units, and 
enforcing assimilation. 

The assimilationist emphasis is reflected in the categories of 
members. According to Article 60, the French Union is composed “on 
the one hand of the French Republic, which comprises Metropolitan 
France and the overseas departments and territories, and, on the other 
hand, of the Associated Territories and States.” “Departments over¬ 
seas” refers not only to Algeria but also to Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion and French Guiana which are now completely assimilated 
politically. Thus legislation valid in metropolitan France applies to 
Algeria and the other overseas departments if so specified. The other 
colonies are now called “overseas territories ” except for France’s trust 
territories, Togoland and Cameroons, which are known as “associated 
territories.” In practice, both categories are treated the same way, 
that is, the French Parliament legislates for them as far as political and 
administrative organization, public rights, and crime, are concerned. 
Otherwise, French law is applicable only as specified or in accordance 
with a decree approved by the Assembly of the French Union. Both 
departments and territories overseas are said to be part of the French 
Republic and thus neither group has an independent role in the French 
Union. Thus the only independent units in the French Union apart 
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from France itself are the associated States which are partially auto¬ 
nomous, with their exact relationship to France defined by treaty. This 
category waS expected originally to include Morocco and Tunisia but 
neither of these protectorates has yet accepted the status. In 1949, 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, the three states of Indochina, became 
the first associated States of the French Union. 

The organs of the French Union—the President, the High Council 
of States, and the Assembly—are quasi-federal in form but in fact, 
except for the High Council (though it had its first meeting on 
November 29, 1951, the relationship between France and the associated 
States is not yet settled), they are geared into the governmental machi¬ 
nery of France itself. The President of France is ex officio the Presi¬ 
dent of the French Union. As such, he summons and adjourns the 
Assembly, enacts with the Council of Ministers decrees for the different 
territories after consulting the Assembly, and appoints with the Council 
of Ministers the representatives of the Government in overseas areas. 
Thus his role is extremely important both for the individual overseas 
units and for the development of the French Union as a whole; and 
President Auriol has fulfilled it with great seriousness. But at the 
same time, the French Union can have no share in the President’s elec¬ 
tion, and little enough influence on his decisions which, of necessity, must 
be countersigned by the Premier. 

The Assembly of the French Union is largely an advisory body 
which has relatively little prestige except in the overseas territories. 
Elections for this body are all held at one time and six-year terms are 
served by all members, 75 of whom are selected by the local assemblies 
in the overseas departments and territories, and 75 by the French 
chambers by proportional representation based on party strength, 50 
by the National Assembly and 25 by the Council of the Republic. The 
French chambers can also elect additional members up to 45 to match the 
representatives of the associated States ; since Viet-Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia send 27 members to the Assembly the total number in that 
body is now 204. No deputy or senator may be at the same time a 
member of the Assembly of the French Union though they are eligible 
for election. As far as power goes, the Assembly of the French Union 
is severely limited: thus it can only vote resolutions relating to legis¬ 
lation in the overseas territories and the National Assembly can ignore 
these if it so wishes. Moreover, although the National Assembly can 
refer measures affecting overseas areas to the Assembly of the French 
Union, it rarely does so. Thus the only important function possessed 
by the Assembly is the consideration of the stream of decrees which 
still form the bulk of legislation for overseas territories and which must 
be referred to it by the Government for its approval. 

At least in its initial form, therefore, the French Union is little more 
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than a facade. The struggle with the Communists in Indochina has not 
only drained French military strength but has kept the status of asso¬ 
ciated States for Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia from having much 
significance; nationalist sentiment in Tunisia and even more in Morocco 
has kept these areas from accepting the new status. Thus this poten¬ 
tially federal element in the French Union has not yet had much effect. 
For the rest, it might be said that the major change is that France no 
longer stands in opposition to its colonies but that it has virtually ab¬ 
sorbed them by itself becoming an integral part of the French Union. 

t 

Native Representation 

Power over the empire continues to rest, therefore, in the hands 
of the National Assembly and the French Cabinet. For that reason, a 
second, less publicized development affecting the colonies—the exten¬ 
sion of native representation in the French Chambers —may have more 
effect in the long run than the elaborate machinery of the French Union. 
As already pointed out, certain overseas areas have long sent members 
to the French Chambers. But under the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic all overseas areas (except the protectorates and associated 
States) now send representatives to Paris. Although citizenship was 
conferred en bloc on all members of the French Union (see p. 266), 
local electoral laws govern the exercise of the franchise and in general 
restrict it to Frenchmen and the more mature natives or elitist groups. 
Representation of overseas areas is far from proportionate to population, 
but the native representatives now occupy about 10 per cent of the seats 
in the National Assembly and 20 per cent of those in the Council of the 
Republic. Not only is this a source of power in relation to overseas 
matters; the presence of about seventy-five overseas representatives in 
each Chamber introduces an additional source of instability into French, 
political life, since various parties vie for their votes, the Communists 
most assiduously of all (see p. 119). It is also not outside the bounds 
of possibility that the native representatives, if they banded together, 
might hold the balance of power in the National Assembly. 

Along with this twofold development at the center has gone the 
extension of local self-government to colonial areas. All French over¬ 
seas areas now have representative assemblies. Those which are orga¬ 
nized as departments are each headed by a prefect, who has about the 
same relation to the local assembly as the prefect in Continental France 
has to the departmental council (p. 209). The overseas territories each 
have a Governor who is the agent of the French Government and direct¬ 
ly responsible to the Ministry for Overseas France. The local represen¬ 
tative assemblies control the local budget within certain specified 
limits and serve in advisory and consultative capacities to the Governor 
in matters of local and social concern. The French government, how- 
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ever, reserves control over general commercial, political, and diplomatic 
matters, as well as military defense. 

This development differs markedly from what is happening in the 
British colonies. The British aim is to develop each colony in terms 
of its own particular needs and aptitudes. The result is a wide variety 
of forms and stages of growth, forming no clearly defined pattern except 
in general progress towards self-government. In contrast, French plans 
are schematic and unified. Some distinction is made in suffrage be¬ 
tween areas like Senegal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and New Cale¬ 
donia, which have universal direct suffrage in electing the assemblies, 
while other areas have more limited and indirect suffrage. But, in 
general, all overseas territories and departments have received approxi¬ 
mately the same institutions for self-government at approximately the 
same time. 

In comparison with the British approach, the French plan for aid¬ 
ing self-government in its overseas areas has both strong and weak 
points. There is no danger with the French approach, as there has» 
been at times with the British, that some area may be overlooked and 
thus starved of the opportunity for development for which it is ready. 
On the other hand, some areas in the French Empire do not seem to 
have been sufficiently prepared for the new institutions to make much 
use of them. In particular, many of the overseas departments and 
territories have not yet developed political divisions which reflect local 
conditions, and the attempt to transplant French political party divi¬ 
sions into them has resulted in emphasizing largely artificial issues. 
This artificiality could well stultify the growth of genuine parliamen- 
tarianism. 

One further difference from British colonial practice is obvious. 
The British hold out to every colonial territory the expectation that 
they will pass through the political tt telage of semi-independence into 
autonomy, Dominion status, and free association in the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations as India, Pakistan and Ceylon have done.* More¬ 
over, they envisage the right of secession of which Burma took 
advantage. The French refuse even to consider the possibility of 
secession. The key note of their colonial policy is laid down in the 
preamble to the Constitution : “Faithful to her traditional mission, 
France proposes to guide the peoples for whom she has assumed res¬ 
ponsibility towards freedom to govern themselves and democratically 
to manage their own affairs." While it would be unfair to assume 
that the promise of self-government is illusory, the French, and in fact 
many of the native elite, believe that self-government must inevitably 
be within the larger structure of the French Union and thus exercised 
always under the leadership of metropolitan France. 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain > p. 311. 
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j Economic and Social Developments 

Important as colonial political developments may be, the ultimate 
success of the colonies in developing any genuine self-government rests 
in large measure on the soundness of their economic and social 
foundations. Like Great Britain, France has recognized the necessity 
of furthering economic development and educational reform in its 
colonies. In 1934-35 the first French Imperial Conference drew up 
a Fifteen-Year Plan involving the expenditure of over 330 million 
francs on colonial development. The National Constituent Assembly 
affirmed its intention of continuing this program by empowering the 
Minister of Overseas France to draw up development plans and to 
form state and “mixed” companies for particular projects to be 
financed by a Central Bank of Overseas France and through an 
investment fund, supplemented by government subsidies for the local 
territory. 

The French approach to economic development in its overseas 
areas differs in two particular respects from the British. In the first 
place, the ten-year plans for each of the French colonies were not 
based on plans by the colonies themselves as were the British but 
were drafted and put into effect by Paris. Moreover, no definite sum 
is allocated to the plans but a specific amount is voted each year. 
The money is controlled by a committee in Paris known as FIDES 
(Fonds d’Investissements pour le Devcloppement Economique et 
Social des Tzrritoires d’Ontrc-Mcr) whose income derives from the 
annual parliamentary grants, advances from the Central Bank, and 
contributions from the overseas areas. Thus in place of the British 
practice whereby the central government adds its contribution to what 
the colony raises and both are spent by the colonial administration, 
the central government in France both controls and allocates all the 
revenue raised by the overseas areas as well as that contributed by 
itself and no local money goes directly into local development projects. 
The allocation of funds also tends to differ : the French according to 
their master plan for overseas development drawn up in 1947, provide 
27 per cent of public funds for social services, 22 per cent for produc¬ 
tion, and 47 per cent for transport, where the plan for Nigeria, for 
example, gave 55 per cent to social services, 10 per cent to production, 
and 24 per cent to transportation. For the direction of production, 
the French favor specialist companies of which the two major ones 
are for oilseeds, and mining, whereas the British Colonial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is responsible for a wide variety of types of pro¬ 
duction. 

In general economic arrangements there is also a marked differ¬ 
ence between British and French policies. Up to 1932 the British 
had neither a systematic program of tariffs for themselves nor for 
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the colonies. Under the Ottawa Agreements* tariffs were esta¬ 
blished to make possible more generous imperial preferences to the 
Dominions. But except in regard to currency, and then as part of 
the sterling area, the British have not striven to make 
their empire a closed economic system. The French, in con¬ 
trast, have long looked on their empire as a market for French 
exports. Not only nearby Algeria, but also Indochina, Madagascar, 
and French Guiana were completely within the French customs area 
before World War II, and Tunis, New Caledonia, and French India 
had been brought within a preferential tariff system. Where colonial 
trade with France was less than 10 per cent of France’s total com¬ 
merce in 1920, it was nearly a third by the middle of the thirties. 
Moreover, France strongly discouraged colonial industries which 
might compete with its own, and imposed import duties on most 
colonial products. 

One development which may modify France’s traditional econo¬ 
mic policies toward its colonies is the growing trend toward regional 
planning with other colonial powers. The French participate in the 
Caribbean Commission and the South Pacific Commission,f but 
even more important is the common planning with Great Britain, 
Belgium, and other African powers for the joint development of 
their colonies in Africa. This development has not only economic but 
also strategic motives behind it, for the French and British are keenly 
aware of the value of building a large defensive area in Africa to 
reinforce their own diminished national strength. 

Side by side with measures for economic development in its colo¬ 
nics, France is encouraging measures leading toward social security 
and the improvement of native education. As might be expected, the 
characteristic aims in the latter field are the traditional ones of assi¬ 
milation and association. French plans for colonial education are 
even more elaborate than the British ; the French intend to establish 
an elementary school in every colonial village in which there are at 
least fifty children of school age. But in contrast to the British, who 
believe that a popular mass education movement must rest on literacy 
in native languages, and that English should be employed only at more 1 
advanced levels, the French insist that instruction at every level of 
education should be in the French language. Coupled with this policy- 
are generous provisions for native scholarships to bring the best of 
the native students to France to complete their education. 

Yet it is questionable whether in the long run France’s tight 
control (in practice) over its empire is compatible with its policy of 
assimilation and association. A French writer has. pointed the issue 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 316. 

fSee, ibid, p. 300. 
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in saying “France cannot ecfucate elite groups—and that is her real 
mission in the world—unless she intends to use them. Does one heat 
a boiler if one does not intend to use its steam ?” If France is 
“making” French citizens, as it maintains, must it not also give them 
the real powers of citizenship ? 

The danger of the French approach to the problems of empire is 
that it may sacrifice flexibility to neatness ; that in its eagerness to 
hold its colonies close, France may stifle their initiative or bottle up 
nationalist feeling until it becomes explosive, as in Indochina and 
even North Africa. The idealism behind the expansion of French 
culture has been one of its strongest appeals; there is danger that it 
will be turned to the purposes of political ambition. 

On the other hand, if the French approach is successful, it will 
create a much more unified empire than Great Britain will have. The 
binding force of a common French culture and of closely integrated 
economic arrangements may provide the conditions out of which ulti¬ 
mately the French Union could acquire power and significance as the 
political expression of a progressive federalism of the whole empire. 
More significant for France at the moment, however, a unified empire 
contributes to its economic position and its manpower. Thus France 
is straining to retain and build its empire as an essential element of 
its power position in the world. 

II. FRANCE ON THE CONTINENT 

The second and even greater goal for France is to strengthen its 
position on the Continent. In practice, this goal has often been inter¬ 
preted in terms of France’s position in relation to Germany, by which 
it has been invaded three times in three-quarters of a century. Des¬ 
pite the destruction in Germany during World War II and its de 
facto partition between the East and the West, France cannot forget 
that there are still seventy million Germans in central Europe and 
only forty-two million Frenchmen in France’s metropolitan area, and 
that Germany’s natural resources give it a far stronger industrial 
capacity than France can hope to attain. To redress the balance 
France has sought at different times to exercise some control over 
the territory or resources of the Saar, the Rhineland, and the Ruhr, 
either directly or through joint agreement as in the Schuman Plan, 
so as to assure an adequate supply of German coke for its own iron 
ore in Lorraine, and so that Germany will not have unrestricted usa 
of the products which have contributed so directly to its military 
resources and heavy industrial plant. France has also sought to 
strengthen itself through alliances, in the pattern of policy between 
the wars, though currently it is chiefly concerned to co-ordinate and 
unify Western Europe and to build sound strategic relations with the 
United States and Great Britain. 
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Failing after (World War I to secure either the strategic control 
of the Rhineland or a military guarantee from Great Britain and the 
United States, France had sought security by insisting that Germany 
adhere to the letter of the peace treaty of Versailles, by building a 
network of alliances with the countries of eastern and southeastern 
Europe, and by seeking to strengthen the League of Nations. Rela¬ 
tions with Great Britain, though close, were frequently strained by 
diverging views on the German problem and the best way of orga¬ 
nizing peace, as well as by rivalry in the Near East. As Germany 
grew aggressive under Hitler, France capped its alliance structure 
with the Franco-Soviet Treaty. But since it was weakened by inter¬ 
nal divisions, France pursued a halting foreign policy, accepting or, 
as in regard to Mussolini’s Italy, encouraging the British appeasement 
policy. 

Feeling ignored during World War II by the three Great Powers, 
which were carrying the burden of the fighting, France at De Gaulle’s 
insistence sought to regain its place by building up its army, keeping 
its claims to the fore, and re-establishing the system of alliances. This 
time it began with the country with which ties had been established 
late in the inter-war period, and towards which there was nation-wide 
gratitude for its part in the liberation of France: the Soviet Union. 
On December 10, 1944, De Gaulle signed with the Soviet Union a 
twenty-year defensive treaty which he hoped would put France in the 
position of mediator between East and West. But France, despite its 
alliance with the Soviet Union, was not represented at the decisive 
Yalta Conference, a little over a month later. Nor did it find that in 
the international conferences at which it was subsequently represented, 
or in its policies towards Germany, that the Soviet Union was pre¬ 
pared to lend it much support. 

In the light of this disappointment, the French turned back once 
more to the notion of an alliance in the West. On March 4, 1947, a 
fifty-year alliance with Great Britain was signed at Dunkerque, 
This alliance was designed to guarantee joint action in case of Ger¬ 
man aggression and to assure consultation in case Germany’s econo¬ 
mic obligations were unfulfilled. Agreements with Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and with Belgium and Holland, were also discussed. 
Yet increasingly French statesmen have recognized the difficulties of 
bridging the gulf between East and West, and have seen that the 
Soviet military position in central Europe offered a serious threat to 
France’s own security. 

Side by side with questions of political alignments in Europe 
have gone the problems of economic recovery. France originally 
blocked the economic co-ordination of the four zones into which Ger¬ 
many was divided at the end of the war and opposed the revival of 
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the industrial capacity of the Ruhr. In the light of France’s own eco¬ 
nomic distress, however, and its dependence on economic aid from the 
United States, French statesmen gradually modified their opposition 
to the economic recovery of Western Germany so long as this area 
was considered an integral part of the program for Western Europe 
as a whole. Confronted with the de facto partition of Germany bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and the Western powers, and open Soviet 
opposition to the Marshall Plan, France (and in particular De Gaulle) 
accepted the necessity of close economic and political alignment with 
the West. 

Yet in the tension between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers, France occupies a peculiarly unhappy position. It is bound 
by tradition and by geography to the West; but many of France’s 
people are bound ideologically to the Soviet Union. And while on 
occasions the overriding interests of France'may unite both groups, 
as in their early postwar opposition to German unification, it is also 
possible that their division might become so acute as to 
disrupt France’s own unity. The fear of war between the East and 
the West adds a particular tension because in such a conflict France 
itself would almost inevitably become a battleground. 

The challenge to France in such a situation has been to pursue a 
truly European and international policy, to act as a consolidating and 
not a divisive force, and since 1950, this has been characteristic of 
French foreign policy. Where Great Britain has been reluctant to 
merge itself in Western Europe because of its ties with the Common¬ 
wealth and the United States, France has embarked on a bold program 
of economic and political unification in this area, in particular through 
the Schuman Plan, plans for a European army, and the Council of 
Europe. At the same time, France, like Great Britain, is participat¬ 
ing actively in the United Nations and NATO, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization,* which seeks to co-ordinate the Atlantic com¬ 
munity for the purposes of common defense. 

The Schuman Plan 

The Schuman Plan is the most far-sighted and daring effort in 
modern times to replace the traditional antagonism between France 
and Germany by a working relationship based on mutual interest. 
Dramatically announced by the French Foreign Minister, Robert 
Schuman, in May 1950, as a scheme for fusing French and German 
coal and steel production (the basis of military and industrial strength) 
under a common High Authority not subject to the control of either 
Government, the Plan has been extended ’ to include six countries— 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and Italy, On 

* See authors’ The Government of Great Britain, p. 321. 
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April 18, 1051, their Foreign Ministers signed a treaty which, when 
ratified by the respective governments, provides for the creation of a 
“European Coal and Steel Community." Though the Plan is pri¬ 
marily economic, the political implications of such co-ordinated acti¬ 
vity are undeniable. 

The basic purposes of the European Coal and Steel Community 
are to assure the efficient production of coal and steel at low cost, to 
organize the more than 160 million people in the six countries con¬ 
cerned into a single competitive market for these products, and to pass > 
on the economic advantages of so large a market not only to indus¬ 
trialists and governments but also to the workers in the form of im¬ 
proved standards of living. Vague as was the Schuman Plan in its 
initial conception, it has been buttressed with a mass of intricate and 
convincing detail under the direction of Jean Monnet (see p. 186), 
its originator and chief architect. Its effect would be to place under 
supranational control the production of the two key resources of an] 
area as important strategically as industrially: the rich coal-and-iron 
triangle of Western Europe which in an area only half the size of 
Alabama includes Lorraine, the Saar, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland. 

The Treaty which established the working basis for the Schuman, 
Plan outlines a supranational political structure as complex as it is 
novel. The executive body of the European Coal and Steel Commu¬ 
nity is the High Authority, consisting of nine members (two each 
from France and Germany, and one from each of the others, but all 
to be nominated unanimously by the six governments, and one chosen 
by these eight members), selected neither to represent particular coun¬ 
tries or industries but “for their general competence," and serving 
six-year staggered terms. The High Authority’s decisions are by 
majority vote. It appears to have unlimited powers to gather infor¬ 
mation, prevent the growth of private cartels, and prohibit and break 
up mergers which violate the nondiscriminatory aims of the Treaty, 
and considerable powers in other areas affecting production. 

An elaborate structure of checks and balances to the power of the 
High authority is provided, however, through four other organs : the 
Council of Ministers, the Assembly, the Court, and the Consultative 
Committee. The Council of Ministers is the link between the Govern¬ 
ments and the High Authority, consists of one member from each 
Government, and must grant its approval for High Authority action, 
in certain spheres defined by the Treaty, notably the development of 
industry and the regulation of foreign trade. The Assembly (in 
which France, Germany and Italy each have 18 members, Belgium 
and Holland each 10, and Luxembourg 4, to be elected either by 
popular vote or the national assembly) meets annually to consider the 
High Authority's general report and has the supreme power of being 
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able to force the resignation of the High Authority by a two-thirds 
vote. The Court, composed of seven judges appointed by the govern¬ 
ments acting jointly for six-year terms, is the final tribunal in all dis¬ 
putes between the Authority and governments or firms, and may 
order and restrain action by the High Authority insofar as this is 
justified by the Treaty. The Consultative Committee has 30 to 51 
members appointed by the Council in such a way as to give producers, 
workers, and consumers equal representation. It is to give advice 
chiefly on production programs and “readaptation” of industry and 
labor to the new conditions of a larger market and more efficient orga¬ 
nization of production. 

When ratified, the Treaty is to run for fifty years. In its initial 
stages, the single market for coal and steel will be brought gradually 
into existence, the institutions established, and means of associating 
Great Britain with the Community explored. This has remained a 
serious issue ever since the British refused to join in the general dis¬ 
cussions on the Plan because of the implication in France’s invitation 
that the Plan must necessarily be associated with some federal orga¬ 
nization of Western Europe. But while the British retain their oppo¬ 
sition to participating in such a political structure for Western 
Europe as the French favor, there seems little doubt that they would 
work closely with what is essentially a functional organization for 
directing the production of coal and steel. At the same time, it is 
important to see that the French approach to functionalism is through 
j«/>ranational institutions while the British is through international 
agreements. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome of the Schuman Plan, the 
negotiations and planning which went into the formulation of the 
Treaty provide landmarks in the progress of Western European co¬ 
operation. They provide hopeful evidence that a community of 
interest exists in Western Europe which can be given concrete form 
through hard work and good will ; equally they demonstrate that 
France can assume a position of leadership in Western Europe if its 
plans are sufficiently farsighted and to the general interest of that 
community. 

A European Army? 

In another field, the defense of Western Europe, France has 
also put forward a constructive plan which has found response among 
its neighbors, the Pleven plan for a European Army. In part an 
attempt to control German rearmament, in part foreseen as an essen¬ 
tial step towards a united Europe, the French plan for a European 
army would organize small national units into an integrated defense 
force to operate under another supranational organization with organs 
not unlike those envisaged for the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
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nity. Here again, initial British, and indeed American, hesitation, <314 
not prevent long and patient planning and negotiations which by July 
1951 had resulted in an impressive measure of agreement between re¬ 
presentatives of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
By this time, SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe) had also recognized that its objective of ten German divisions 
to support NATO might best be achieved within such a European 
framework and was lending its support to a general plan of this charac¬ 
ter. 

The Council of Europe '** 

From the French point of view, such supranational functional 
organizations for coal and steel, and for defense, are not ends in them¬ 
selves, however, as international functional organizations are for the 
British but merely preliminary steps towards building a unified poli¬ 
tical structure for Western Europe. Though the Council of Europe, 
established by an agreement of May 5, 1949, has neither the function® 
nor the authority to provide such unity, the French have not given up 
hope that it might be transformed for such purposes. 

The Council of Europe has two main organs—the Committee of 
Ministers and the Consultative Assembly—and a Secretariat. The 
Committee of Ministers is composed of one representative from each 
participating Government, usually the Foreign Minister, and can make 
decisions binding on these governments subject to parliamentary rati¬ 
fication. The Consultative Assembly is a more unusual body for its 
members are drawn from all sections of opinion in the parliaments of 
the member countries except the Communists. Its present role is not 
to make decisions (even the proposals which it sends with a two-thirds 
majority to the Council of Ministers can be ignored by that body) but 
to act as a sounding board for a wide range of opinion. Its members 
are not elected by or responsible to any specific groups. Its particular 
function then—and it could be a highly important one—is to create a 
sense of community in Western Europe, to “recreate its cultural and 
moral unity” as Barbara W^ird has said. 

That such organs could be transformed into those of a federal 
entity may well seem past the bounds of possibility. That Great Bri¬ 
tain would remain a member of the Council of Europe under such 
circumstances is inconceivable. But that many Frenchmen, and 
among them some in high office, see such a transformation as the 
greatest hope for building a cohesive Western European community 
which could hold an independent position between the super-powers— 
the United States and the Soviet Union—seems equally true. Faced 
with their own internal dissensions, spurred by their belief in the uni¬ 
fying effect of the European culture which is their proudest possession, 
ffie best hope to many Frenchmen lies in giving that unity a political 
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expression. Only in this way, they believe, can France fulfill the des¬ 
tiny it is too weak to carry out by itself, and Western Europe become 
a Third Power, vigorous and productive once more, and able to seek a 
satisfactory modus vivendi with the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 



Conclusion 

It may seem paradoxical that France is devoting so much effort 
to building a Western European community when it has not yet 
achieved a firm sense of community among its own citizens. For 
every problem within France ultimately comes back to this lack of a* * 
pervading civic sense among its people. It is hardly too much to say, 
in fact, that the future of French democracy is largely dependent upo# 
building such a civic sense, for a democratic system depends upon a 
basic feeling of unity among the people who must work it, upon their 
willingness to extend mutual respect and aid. 

The most obvious evidence that France is deeply divided not only 
over policies but even on the basic principles of parliamentary democracy 
is the existence of political parties on both the Left and the Right 
which are hostile to the ordinary give and take of party government. 
The Communists on the extreme Left are avowedly antidemocratic; the 
fact that they continue to command the votes of a quarter of the French 
electorate evidences a profound dissatisfaction among the peasants and 
urban workers with the results of French parliamentary rule. The 
R.RuF. on the Right, and its leader De Gaulle, have a disturbing lack of 
understanding of the essential role of parties in the operation of political 
democracy. Though it seems unlikely that either the extreme Left or 
Right can dominate France, they command between them a dangerously 
high proportion of the electorate. Thus those parties which are come 
mitted to parliamentary government—the Socialists, the M.R.P., the 
R.G.R., and the Conservatives—must operate under a double handicap: 
first, that between them they possess the electoral support of little more 
than half of the voters, and further that they are constantly under pres¬ 
sure within the chambers from both extremes. The necessity of main¬ 
taining sufficient unity to resist such pressures absorbs constructive 
energies from these parties which might otherwise contribute to devising 
much-needed reforms, and at the same time lessens the appeal which the 
center parties can make to the independent voter. 

The obvious difficulties under which French parliamentary govern¬ 
ment is laboring have led many to lay the blame on the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic. The dominant position of the National Assembly, 
while not sufficiently unfettered for the Communists and Socialists, is 
looked on as the root of much evil by all the parties further to the Right. 
In fact, there is a movement to restore what may be termed the classical 
form of parliamentary democracy operated by two co-ordinate chambers, 
though constitutional revision will be necessary to make the Council 
of the Republic more than a pale shadow of the former Senate. But 
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though safeguards against taking decisive action too hastily are parti-* 
cularly important in the kind of situation within which France finds 
itself, it is doubtful whether any amount of tinkering with political 
machinery can of itself lessen the basic political cleavage which presents 
the fundamental danger to French democracy. Even the*best political 
machinery will not work without the willingness to make it work. 

More and more, in fact, the Fourth Republic exhibits the weaknesses 
which marred the Third Republic, not because of any return to the 
older institutions but because of similarities in the milieu in which they 
must work. Despite the new constitutional provisions, cabinets have 
not achieved the measure of independence vis-a-vis the National Assembly 
which makes British cabinet government so effective and which the 
framers of the Fourth Republic hoped for. The investiture procedure 
for the Premier (see p. 124) may reduce the number of “stillborn cab¬ 
inets” but it is not so different from the traditional vote of confidence. 
The right of dissolution may well become as much of a dead letter as in 
the earlier regime. Moreover, as the balance of political strength in the 
chamber moves to the Right the small undisciplined, heterogeneous 
groups of the R.G.R. and the Conservatives play a disproportionate role 
in the making of policy. All too often the result of the compromises 
necessary to keep a cabinet in office is inaction, if not paralysis. 

Yet unless France tackles squarely its economic and social problem, 
there can be little hope of building the cohesive community sense wfiich 
is the essential basis for a strong and vigorous country. In the first 
place, France’s very considerable economic recovery is now threatened 
by rearmament. But behind this problem of France’s economic position 
in the international community lies the no less urgent one of the distri¬ 
bution of wealth within France itself. As compared with the business 
community in Great Britain and the United States, French financial 
and commercial figures hold out-dated ideas both on labor and produc¬ 
tion. They are more than reluctant to share with their workers the 
very considerable profits which they have made since World War II; 
collective bargaining in France is barely in its infancy. The average 
French industrialist is not yet thinking in terms of the advantages for 
his own production of a satisfied labor force, or of the potential pur¬ 
chasing power of the workers if their standard of living were raised even 
to that of other Western European industrial countries. 

The position of the French urban workers and peasants is not only 
an economic and social problem of great urgency but a political problem 
as well. For there is little or no hope of undercutting the influence of 
the Communist party over them unless their economic conditions are 
radically improved. This would involve not only improved wage scales 
but also the provision of such necessities as good housing at a cost within 
their means. Such steps seem essential for building a vital non-Com* 
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munist trade union movement which can command the loyalty and sup¬ 
port of the mass of French workers, and make them, as in Great Britain, 
a bulwark of the parliamentary system rather than a potential danger 
to it. 

At the same time, France badly needs a modern tax system which 
will ensure a greater equality of contributions to the services which 
the state provides. This need is closely related to the improvement of 
the standards of living of the workers and peasants for such a develop- . 
ment may well require extended governmental contributions for social 
welfare, and must be coupled with a greater effort to equalize sacrf* 1 
fices throughout the country if it is to have the desired effect of integrat¬ 
ing the lower income groups into the French community. 

Difficult as these problems are, France has great national assets 
which can be mobilized to meet them. Its greatest political asset is 
the possession of a highly intelligent population with long experience 
in self-government. Moreover, Frenchmen have proved both in the 
national and international spheres that they are capable of farsighted 
planning and action. The way in which the Monnet Plan for econo¬ 
mic recovery (see p. 187) was conceived and carried out showed excep¬ 
tional capacity for democratic action in a field not highly conducive to 
such efforts. The Schuman Plan was also a bold and, as far as plan¬ 
ning was concerned, successful example of democratic techniques. The 
prevailing apathy of the French, compounded in part of the feeling of 
helplessness in the face of American-Soviet antagonism, and of disgust 
with party maneuvering, might be transformed into active participation, 
by a large scale constructive and practical program of equal caliber 
which is clearly directed to the general good. In this sense, the efforts 
of French statesmen to merge French problems in a larger community 
have some justification. But in the end, regardless of international de¬ 
velopments, France will have to wrestle with its own problems on its 
own ground. And while the problems may seem primarily economic, 
they are basically problems of morale and politics; for the primary 
challenge to France today is to make parliamentary government effective 
in meeting the needs of its people. 



APPENDIX A 

Constitution of the 
French Republic, 1946 


The National Constituent Assembly has adopted, 

The French people has approved, 

The President of the Provisional Government of the Republic promulgates the 
Constitution that follows: 

Preamble 

On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples over the regimes that 
attempted to enslave and degrade the human person, the French people proclaims 
once more that every human being, without distinction of race, religion or 
belief, possesses inalienable and sacred rights. It solemnly reaffirms the rights 
and freedoms of man and of the citizen consecrated by the Declaration of Rights 
of 1789 and the fundamental principles recognized by the laws of the Republic. 

It further proclaims as most vital in our time the following political, eco¬ 
nomic and social principles: 

The law guarantees to women equal rights with men in all domains. 

Anyone persecuted because of his activities in the cause of freedom has the 
right of asylum within the territories of the Republic. 

Everyone has the duty to work and the right to obtain employment. No 
one may suffer in his work or his employment because of his origin, his opinions 
or his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests by trade-union action and may- 
join the union of his choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised within the framework of the laws 
that govern it. 

Every worker through his delegates may participate in collective bargaining 
to determine working conditions, as well as in the management of business. 

All property and all enterprises that now have or subsequently shall have 
the character of a national public service or a monopoly in fact must become the 
property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and the family the conditions necessary 
to their development. 

It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, the mother and the aged worker, 
protection of health, material security, rest and leisure. Every human being 
who, because of his age, his physical or mental condition, or because of the 
economic situation, finds himself unable to work, has the right to obtain from 
the community the means to lead a decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and equality of all Frenchmen with 
regard to the burdens resulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children and adults to education, pro¬ 
fessional training and culture. The establishment of free, secular, public educa¬ 
tion on all levels is a duty of the State. 

The French Republic, faithful to its traditions,’abides by the rules of inter¬ 
national public law. It will not undertake wars of conquest and will never use 
its arms against the freedom of any people. 

On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the limitations of sovereignty 
necessary to the organization and defense of peace. 

France forms with the people of its overseas territories a Union based upon 
equality of rights and duties without distinction of race or religion. 
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The French Union is composed of nations and peoples who wish to place in 
common or coordinate their resources and their efforts in order to develop their 
civilization, increase their well-being and ensure their security. 

Faithful to her traditional mission, France proposes to guide the peoples for 
whom she has assumed responsibility toward freedom to govern themselves and 
democratically to manage their own affairs; putting aside any system of coloni¬ 
zation based upon arbitrary power, she guarantees to all equal access to public 
office and the individual or collective exercise of the rights and liberties pro¬ 
claimed or confirmed above. 

The Institutions of the Republic 

TITLE I. SOVEREIGNTY 

Art. 1 . France is a republic, indivisible, secular, democratic and social. « 

Art. 2. The national emblem is the tricolor flag—blue, white and red—in 
three vertical bands of equal dimensions. 

The national anthem is the “Marseillaise.” 

The motto of the Republic is—“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

Its principle is: government of the people, for the people and by the people. 

Art. 3. National sovereignty belongs to the French people. 

No section of the people nor any individual may assume its exercise. 

The people shall exercise it in constitutional matters by the vote of their 
representatives or by the referendum. , 

In all other matters they shall exercise it through their deputies in the 
National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 

Art. 4. All French citizens and nationals of both sexes, who are majors 
and enjoy civil and political rights, may vote under conditions determined by 
the law. 

TITLE II. THE PARLIAMENT 

Art. 5. The Parliament shall be composed of the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 6. The duration of the powers of each Assembly, its mode of election, 
the conditions of eligibility and the bases of ineligibilities and incompatibilities 
shall be determined by the law. 

However, the two Chambers shall be elected on a territorial basis, the 
National Assembly by universal, direct suffrage, the Council of the Republic 
by the communal and departmental bodies by universal, indirect suffrage. The 
Council of the Republic is renewable one-half at a time. 

Nevertheless, the National Assembly may itself elect by proportional re¬ 
presentation councillors whose numbers shall not exceed one-sixth of the total 
number of members of the Council of the Republic. 

The number of members of the Council of the Republic may not be less than 
250 nor more than 320. 

Art. 7. War may not be declared without a vote of the National Assembly 
and the concurrent opinion of the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 8. Each of the two Chambers shall pass upon the eligibility of its 
members and the regularity of their elections; it alone may receive their 
resignation. 

Art. 9. The National Assembly shall convene by right every year on the 
second Tuesday in January. 

The total duration of the interruptions of each session may not exceed four 
months. Adjournments of more than ten days shall be considered as interruptions. 

The Council of the Republic shall sit at the same time as the National 
Assembly. 

Art. 10. The meetings of the two chambers shall be public. Reports of 
the debates in extenso, as well as the parliamentary documents, shall be published 
in the "Journal Officiel.” 

Each of the two Chambers may convene as a secret committee. 

Art. 11. Each of the two Chambers shall elect its secretariat every year, 
at the beginning of the session, by proportional representation of party groups. 

When the two Chambers meet together to elect the President of the Republic, 
their secretariat shall be that of the National Assembly. 
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Art. 12. When the National Assembly is not sitting, its secretariat, exer¬ 
cising control over the actions of the Cabinet, may convoke the Parliament; it 
nrast do this upon the request of one-third of the deputies or of the President of 
the Council of Ministers. 

Art. 13. The National Assembly alone shall adopt the laws. It may not 
delegate this right. 

Art. 14. The President of the Council of Ministers and the members of the 
Parliament shall have the initiative in legislation. 

Bills and proposed laws introduced by members of the National Assembly 
shall be filed with its secretariat. 

Proposed laws introduced by members of the Council of the Republic shall 
be filed with its secretariat and sent without debate to the secretariat of the 
National Assembly. They may not be received if they would result in the re¬ 
duction of revenues or the creation of new expenditures. 

Art. 15. The National Assembly shall study the bills and proposed laws 
submitted to it in its committees, of which it shall determine the number, the 
composition and the jurisdiction. 

Art. 16. The proposed budget shall be submitted to the National Assembly. 

This bill may include only such provisions as are strictly financial. 

An organic law shall regulate the method of presentation of the budget. 

Art. 17. Tht deputies of the National Assembly shall have the right to 
initiate appropriations. 

_ However, no proposals which would tend to increase appropriations already 
decided upon or create new ones may be presented during the discussion of the 
budget and of prospective or supplementary appropriations. 

Art. 18. The National Assembly shall regulate the accounts of the nation. 

It shall be assisted in this task by the “Cour des Comptes.” 

The National Assembly may entrust to the “Cour des Comptes” all investi¬ 
gations or studies concerning public revenues and expenditures or the administra¬ 
tion of the treasury. 

Art. 19. Amnesty may not be granted except by a law. 

Art. 20. The Council of the Republic shall examine, in order to give its 
opinion thereon, the bills and proposed laws passed on first reading by the 
National Assembly. 

It shall give its opinion not more than two months after a measure is sent 
to it by the National Assembly. When the budget law is under discussion, this 
time may be reduced, if need be, to such time as does not exceed that taken by 
the National Assembly for its consideration and vote. When the National Assem¬ 
bly has adopted a rule for emergency procedure, the Council of the Republic 
shall give its opinion within the same time as that provided for debate by the 
rule of the National Assembly. The time limit specified in the present article 
shall be suspended during interruptions of the session. Tt may be extended by a 
decision of the National Assembly. 

If the opinion of the Council of the Republic is in agreement with that of 
the National Assembly or if it has not been given within the time limit specified 
in the preceding paragraph, the law shall be promulgated as passed by the 
National Assembly. 

If this opinion is not in agreement with that of the National Assembly, the 
latter body shall examine the bill or proposed law on second reading. It shall 
dispose definitively and absolutely of the amendments proposed by the Council 
of the Republic, accepting or rejecting them in whole or in part. When these 
amendments are completely or partially rejected, the vote on second reading of 
the law' shall be by roll call and by an absolute majority of the members of the 
National Assembly, if the vote on the whole has been taken under the same 
conditions by the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 21. No member of the Parliament may be prosecuted, sought by the 
police, arrested, detained or tried because of opinions expressed or votes cast by 
him in the exercise of his function. . 

Art. 22. No member of the Parliament may be prosecuted or arrested during- 
his term of office for a criminal offense except with the authorization of the 
Chamber of which he is a member, or in the case of a major crime. The deten- 
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tioni or prosecution of a member of the Parliament shall be suspended if the 
Chamber of which he is a member requests it. 

Art. 23. Members of the Parliament shall receive compensation fixed in 
relation to that of a given grade of civil servants. 

Art. 24. No-one may be a member both of the National Assembly and of 
the Council of the Republic. Members of the Parliament may not be members 
of the Economic Council nor of the Assembly of the French Union. 

TITLE III. THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Art. 25. An Economic Council whose statutes shall be determined by law, 
shall examine the bills and proposed laws within its purview in order to give its 
opinion thereon. The National Assembly shall send such bills to this Council 
before considering them. 

The Economic Council may also be consulted by the Council of Ministers. 

It must be consulted by that body concerning the establishment of a national N 
economic plan for full employment and the rational utilization of our material 
resources. 


TITLE IV. DIPLOMATIC TREATIES 

Art. 26. Diplomatic treaties duly ratified and published shall have the force 
of law even when they are contrary to internal French legislation ; they shall 
require for their application no legislative acts other than those necessary to 
ensure their ratification. * 

Art. 27. Treaties relative to international organization, peace treaties, com¬ 
mercial treaties, treaties that involve national finances, treaties relative to the 
personal status and property rights of French citizens abroad, and those that 
modify French internal legislation, as well as those that involve the cession, 
exchange or addition of territories shall not become final until they have been 
ratified by a legislative act. 

No cession, no exchange and no addition of territory shall be valid without 
the consent of the populations concerned. _ , 

Art. 28. Since diplomatic treaties duly ratified and published have superior 
authority to that of French internal legislation, their provisions shall not be 
abrogated, modified or suspended without previous formal denunciation through 
diplomatic channels. Whenever a treaty such as those mentioned in Article 27 
is concerned, such denunciation must be approved by the National Assembly, 
except in the case of commercial treaties. 

title v. the president of the republic 

Art. 29. The President of the Republic shall be elected by the Parliament. 

He shall be elected for seven years. He shall be eligible for reelection only 
once. 

Art. 30. The President of the Republic shall appoint in the Council of 
Ministers the Councillors of State, the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, 
the ambassadors and special envoys, the members of the Superior Council and 
the Committee for National Defense, the rectors of the universities, the prefects, 

the chiefs of the central administrative services, the general officers and the 

Government representatives in the overseas territories. 

Art. 31. The President of the Republic shall be kept informed of the pro¬ 
gress of international negotiations. He shall sign and ratify all treaties. 

The President of the Republic shall accredit ambassadors and special envoys 
to foreign powers; foreign ambassadors and special envoys shall be accredited 
to him. 

Art. 32. The President of the Republic shall preside over the Council of 
Ministers. He shall order the minutes of their meetings to be recorded and shall 
keep them in his possession. 

Art. 33. The President of the Republic shall preside in the same capacity 

over the Superior Council and the Committee for National Defense, and shall 

have the title of Commandcr-in-Chief of the armed forces. 
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A»x. 34. The President of the Republic shall preside over the Superior 
Council of the Judiciary. 

Art. 35. The President of the Republic shall have the right of pardon in 
the Superior Council of the Judiciary. 

Art. 36. The President of the Republic shall promulgate the laws within 
ten days after their text, as finally adopted, has been sent to the Government. 
This interval may be reduced to five days if the National Assembly declares an 
emergency. 

Within the time limit fixed for promulgation of a law, the President of the 
Republic, in a message stating his reasons., may ask that it be reconsidered by 
both Chambers; this reconsideration may not be refused. 

> If the President of the Republic does not promulgate a law within the time 
limit fixed by the present Constitution, the President of the National Assembly 
shall promulgate it. 

Art. 37. The President of the Republic shall communicate with the Parlia¬ 
ment by means of messages addressed to the National Assembly. 

Art. 38. Every act of the President of the Republic must be countersigned 
by the President of the Council of Ministers and by a Minister. 

Art. 39. Not more than thirty and not less than fifteen days before the 
expiration of the term of office of the President of the Republic, the Parliament 
shall elect a new President. 

Art. 40. If, in the application of the preceding article, the election must 
take place during the period when the National Assembly is dissolved in con¬ 
formity with Article 51, the powers of the then President of the Republic shall 
be extended until such time as a new President is elected. The Parliament shall 
elect this new President within ten days after the election of the National 
Assembly. 

In this case, the President of the Council of Ministers shall be designated 
within fifteen days after the election of the new President of the Republic. 

Art. 41. If the President of the Republic is not able to exercise his office 
for reasons duly noted by a vote of the Parliament, or in the event of a vacancy 
caused by death, resignation or any other circumstance, the President of the 
National Assembly shall assume the interim functions of the President of the 
Republic. He shall be replaced in his own duties by a Vice-President. 

The new President of the Republic shall be elected within ten days, except 
tmder the conditions specified in the preceding article. 

Art. 42. The President of the Republic may not be tried except for high 
treason. 

He may be indicted by the National Assembly and arraigned before the High 
Court of Justice under the conditions set forth in Article 57 below. 

Art. 43. The office of President of the Republic is incompatible with any 
other public office. 

Art. 44. Members of families that once reigned over France shall not be 
eligible for the Presidency of the Republic. 

TITLE VI. THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Art. 45. At the opening of each legislative session, the President of the 
Republic, after the customary consultations, shall designate the President of the 
Council. 

The latter shall submit to the National Assembly the program and the policy 
of the Cabinet he intends to constitute. 

The President of the Council and the Ministers may not be formally ap¬ 
pointed until the President of the Council receives a vote of confidence from the 
National Assembly by a roll call vote and by an absolute majority of the deputies, 
except when force majeure prevents the National Assembly from meeting. 

The same procedure shall be followed during a legislative session in the 
event of a vacancy caused by death, resignation or any other circumstance, except 
in the case set forth in Article 52 below. 

No ministerial crisis occurring within the fifteen-day period after the ap¬ 
pointment of the ministers shall require the application of Article 51, 
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Art. 46. The President ol the Council and the Ministers chosen by him 
shall be formally appointed by a decree of the President of the Republic. 

Am. 47. The President of the Council shall ensure the execution of the 

jaws. 

He shall appoint all civil and military officials except those specified in 
Articles 30, 46 and 84. 

The President of the Council shall assume the direction of the armed forces 
and shall coordinate all measures necessary for national defense. 

The acts of the President of the Council mentioned in the present article shall 
be countersigned by the Ministers concerned. 

Art. 48. The Ministers shall be collectively responsible to the National 
Assembly for the general policy of the Cabinet and individually responsible for 
their personal actions. 

They shall not be responsible to the Council of the Republic. ; 

Art. 49. A question of confidence may not be put except after discussion by 
the Council of Ministers; it can be put only by the President of the Council. 

The vote on a question of confidence may not be taken until one full day 
after it has been put before the Assembly. It shall be taken by a roll call. 

The Cabinet may not be refused a vote of confidence except by an absolute 
majority of the Deputies in the Assembly. 

Refusal to give such a vote shall automatically result in the collective resig¬ 
nation of the Cabinet. 

Art. 50. Passage of a motion of censure by the National Assembly shall 
automatically result in the collective resignation of the Cabinet. 

The vote on such a motion cannot be taken until one full day after it has been 
made. It must be taken by a roll call. 

A motion of censure may be adopted only by an absolute majority of the 
Deputies in the Assembly. 

Art. 51. If in the course of an eighteen-month period two ministerial crises 
occur under the conditions set forth in Articles 49 and 50, the Council of Minis¬ 
ters, after obtaining the opinion of the President of the Assembly, may decide i*o 
dissolve the National Assembly. Its dissolution shall be proclaimed by a decree 
of the President of the Republic in accordance with such decision. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph may not be applied before the 
expiration of the first eighteen months of the Legislature. 

Art. 52. In case of dissolution, the Cabinet, with the exception of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Council and the Minister of the Interior, shall remain in office to carry 
on current business. 

The President of the Republic shall appoint the President of the National 
Assembly as President of the Council. The latter shall appoint the new Minister 
of the Interior with the approval of the secretariat of the National Assembly. 
He shall appoint as Ministers of State members of party groups not represented 
in the Government. 

General elections shall take place not less than twenty and not more than 
thirty days after the dissolution. 

The National Assembly shall convene by right on the third Thursday after 
its election. 

Art. 53. The Ministers shall have access to the two Chambers and to their 
Committees. They must be heard when they request it. 

_ In discussions before the Chambers they may be assisted by representatives 
designated by decree. 

Art. 54. The President of the Council of Ministers may delegate his powers 
to a Minister. 

' Art. 55. In the event of a vacancy caused by death or any other circums¬ 
tance, the Council of Ministers shall call upon one of its members to exercise the 
functions of President of the Council of Ministers temporarily. 

TITLE vn. THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS 

Art. 56. The Ministers shall be legally responsible for crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours committed in the exercise of their functions. 
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Art. 57. The Ministers may be indicted by the National Assembly and 
arraigned before the High Court of Justice. * 

The National Assembly shall vote upon this question by secret ballot and by 
an absolute majority of its members, with the exception of those who may h, 
called upon to participate in the prosecution, investigation or judgment of the case 

Art. 58. The High Court of Justice shall be elected by the Nationa' 
Assembly at the opening of each legislative session. 

Art. 59. The organization of the High Court of Justice and the proceduj/ 
to be followed before it shall be determined by a special law. 

TITLE VIII. THE FRENCH UNION 

Section I : Principles 

Art. 60. The French Union shall be composed, on the one hand, of the 
French Republic which comprises Metropolitan France and the overseas depart¬ 
ments and territories, and, on the other hand, of the Associated Territories and 
States. 

Art. 61. The position of the Associated States within the French Union 
shall in each case depend upon the act which defines its relationship with France. 

Art. 62. The members of the French Union shall place in common a^ their 
resources to guarantee the defense of the whole Union. The Government .of the 
Republic shall coordinate these resources and direct such policies as will prepare 
and ensure this defense. '» 

Section II : Organisation 

Art. 63. The central organs of the French Union shall be : the Presidency, 
the High Council and the Assembly. 

Art. 64. The President of the French Republic shall be the President of 
the French Union whose permanent interests he shall represent. 

Art. 65. The High Council of the French Union, under the chairmanship 
of the President of the Union, shall be composed of a delegation of the French 
Government and of the representatives that each associated State is permitted 
to accredit to the President of the Union. 

Its function shall be to assist the Government in the general conduct of t 1 
affairs of the Union. 

Art. 66. The Assembly of the French Union shall be composed half of 
members representing Metropolitan France and half of members representing 
the overseas departments and territories and the Associated States. 

An organic law shall determine the mode of representation of the different 
sections of the population. 

Art. 67. The members of the Assembly of the Union shall be elected by 
the regional assemblies for the Overseas departments and Territories ; for Metro¬ 
politan France, they shall be elected two-thirds by the National Assembly repre¬ 
senting the home country and one-third by the Council of the Republic represent¬ 
ing the home country. 

Art. 68. The Associated States may appoint delegates to the Assembly of 
the Union within the limitations and conditions determined by a law and an 
internal legislative act of each State. 

Art. 69. The President of the French Union shall convoke the Assembly 
of the French Union and shall close its sessions. He must convoke it upon the 
request of half of its members. 

The Assembly of the French Union may not sit during interruptions of the 
sessions of the Parliament. 

Art. 70. The rules set forth in Articles 8, 10, 21, 22 and 23 shall be appli¬ 
cable to the Assembly of the French Union under the same conditions as to tne 
Council of the Republic. 

Art. 71. The Assembly of the French Union shall examine the bills or 
proposals submitted to it by the National Assembly or the Government of the 
French Republic or the Governments of the Associated States in order that it 
may give its opinion thereon. 

The Assembly shall have the power to express its opinion on resolution" 
submitted to it by one of its members and, if they meet with its approval, tc 
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instruct its secretariat to send them to the National Assembly. It may submit 
proposals to the French Government and to the High Council of the French 
\Union. 

> In order to be admissible, the proposed resolutions referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph must relate to legislation concerning the Overseas Territories. 
1' Art. 72. Legislative power with regard to , penal law, civil. liberties and 
political and administrative organization in the Overseas Territories, shall rest 
:\vith the Parliament. 

In all other matters, French laws shall be applicable in the Overseas Terri¬ 
tories only by an express provision to this effect or if they have been extended 
to the Overseas Territories by decree after consultation with the Assembly of 
the Union. 

Moreover, as an exception to Article 13, special provisions for each territory 
may be enacted by the President of the Republic in the Council of Ministers 
after consultation with the Assembly of the Union. 

Section III : The Overseas Departments and Territories 

Art. 73. The legislative regime of the overseas departments shall be the 
same as that of the metropolitan departments save for exceptions determined by 
the law. 

Art. 74. The Overseas Territories shall be given special status which takes 
nto account their particular interests within the framework of the general in¬ 
terests of the Union. 

This status and the internal organization of each overseas territory or group 
of territories shall be determined by law after the Assembly of the French Union 
has expressed its opinion thereon and after consultation with the Territorial 
Assemblies. 

Art. 75. The respective status of the members of the French Republic and 
of the French Union shall be subject to modifications. 

Modifications of status and passage from one category to another within 
the framework established ini Article 60 may take place only as the result of a 
Uw passed by the Parliament after consultation with the Territorial Assemblies 
md the Assembly of the Union. 

Art. 76. The representative of the Government in each territory or group 
of territories shall be the repository of the powers of the Republic. He shall be 
the Administrative head of the territory. 

He shall be responsible to the Government for his acts. 

Art. 77. An elective Assembly shall be instituted in each territory. The 
electoral regime, composition and powers of this Assembly shall be determined 
by law. 

Art. 78. In the groups of territories, the management of matters of common 
interest shall be entrusted to an Assembly composed of members elected by the 
Territorial Assemblies. 

Its composition and its powers shall be determined by law. 

Art. 79. The Overseas Territories shall elect representatives to the National 
Assembly and to the Council 'of the Republic under the conditions determined 
by the law. 

Art. 80. All nationals of the Overseas Territories shall have the status of 
citizens, in the same capacity as French nationals of Metropolitan France or the 
Overseas Territories. Special laws shall determine the conditions under which 
they may exercise their rights as citizens. 

Art. 81. All citizens and nationals of territories within the French Union 
shall have the status of citizens of the French Union, which ensures them the 
enjoyments of the rights and liberties guaranteed by the Preamble of the present 
Constitution. 

Art. 82. Those citizens who do not have French civil status shall retain 
their personal status so long as they do not renounce it. 

'' This status may in no case constitute a ground for refusing or restricting 
• the rights and liberties pertaining to the status of French citizens. 
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TITLE IX. THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF THE JUDICIARY 

Art. 83. The Superior Council of the Judiciary shall be composed of four¬ 
teen members: 

—The President of the Republic, President; 

—The Keeper of the Seals or Minister of Justice, Vice-President; 

—Six persons elected for six years by the National Assembly, by a two- 

thirds majority and chosen outside its membership, and six alternates 
elected under the same conditions; 

—Six persons designated as follows: 

—Four judges elected for six years under the conditions determined by the 

law, and representing each category of the judiciary, and four alternates 

'• elected under the same conditions; 

—Two members appointed for six years by the President of the Republic and 
chosen outside the membership of the Parliament and the judiciary, but 
from among the members of the legal profession, two alternates being 
designated under the same conditions. 

The decisions of the Superior Council of the Magistracy shall be taken by 
majority vote. In case of a tie the President shall cast the deciding vote. 

Art. 84. The President of the Republic shall appoint the judges whose 
names are submitted to him by the Superior Council of the Judiciary with the 
exception of those in the Office of the Public Prosecutor. 

The Superior Council of the Judiciary, according to the law, shall ensure the 
discipline of these judges, their independence and the administration of the courts 

The presiding judges shall not be removable. 

TITLE X. LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS $!& 

Art. 85. The French Republic, one and indivisible, recognizes the exist¬ 
ence of local administrative units. 

These units are the communes, the departments and the overseas territories. 

Art. 86. The framework, the scope, the eventual regrouping and the orga¬ 
nization of the communes, the departments and the overseas territories, shall bv 
determined by law. 

Art. 87. The local administrative units shall be governed freely by councils 
elected by universal suffrage. 

The mayor or the president of these councils shall ensure the carrying out 
of their decisions. 

Art. 88. The coordination of the activities of Government officials, the re¬ 
presentation of the national interests and the administrative control of these units 
shall be ensured within the departmental framework by delegates of the Govern¬ 
ment appointed in the Council of Ministers. 

Art. 89. Organic laws will further extend the liberties of the departments 
and municipalities ; for certain large cities they may establish rules of opera¬ 
tion and an administrative structure different from those of small towns, and 
include special provisions for certain departments; they will determine the 
conditions under which Articles 85 and 88 above are to be applied. 

Laws will likewise determine the conditions under which local agencies of 
central administrations are to function, in order to bring the central administra¬ 
tion closer to the people. 

TITLE XI. AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Art. 90. Amendment of the Constitution shall take place in the following 
manner : 

_ Amendment must be decided upon by a resolution adopted by an absolute 
majority of the members of the National Assembly. 

This resolution shall stipulate the purpose of the amendment. 

Not less than three months later this resolution shall have a second reading 
under the same rules of procedure as the first, unless the Council of the Republic, 
to which the resolution has been referred by the National Assembly, has adopt¬ 
ed the same resolution by an absolute majority. 
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After this second reading, the National Assembly shall draw up a bill to 
amend the Constitution. The bill shall be submitted to the Parliament and 
adopted by the same majority and according to the same rules established for 
any ordinary act of the Legislature. 

It shall be submitted to a referendum unless it has been adopted on second 
reading by a two-thirds majority of the National Assembly or by a three-fifths 
majority of each of the two assemblies. 

The bill shall be promulgated as a constitutional law within eight days after 
its adoption. 

No constitutional amendment relative to the existence of the Council of the 
Republic may be made without the concurrence of this Council or resort to a 
referendum. 

Art. 91. The Constitutional Committee shall be presided over by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic. 

It shall include the President of the National Assembly, the President of 
the Council of the Republic, seven members elected by the National Assembly at 
the beginning of each annual session by proportional representation of party 
groups and chosen outside its own membership and three members elected under 
the same conditions by the Council of the Republic. 

The Constitutional Committee shall determine whether the laws passed by 
the National Assembly imply amendment of the Constitution. 

Art. 92. Within the period allowed for the promulgation of the law, the 
Committee shall receive a joint request that it examine said law from, the 
President of the Republic and the President of the Council of the Republic, the 
Council having decided the matter by an absolute majority of its members. 

The Committee shall examine the law, shall strive to bring about agreement 
between the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic and, if it does 
not succeed in this shall decide the matter within five days after it has received 
the request. This period may be reduced to two days in case of emergency. 

The Committee shall be competent to decide on the possibility of amending 
only Titles I through X of the present Constitution. 

Art. 93. A law which, in the opinion of the Committee, implies amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution shall be sent back to the National Assembly for re¬ 
consideration. 

If the Parliament adheres to its original vote, the law may not be promul¬ 
gated until the Constitution has been amended according to the procedure set 
forth in Article 90. 

If the law is considered to be in conformity with Title I through X of the 
present Constitution, it shall be promulgated within the period specified in Article 
36, said period being prolonged by the addition of the period specified in Article 92 
above. 

Art. 94. In the case of occupation of all or part of the metropolitan terri¬ 
tory by foreign forces, no procedure of amendment may be undertaken or con¬ 
tinued. 

Art. 95. The republican form of government may not be the subject of any 
proposal to amend the Constitution. 

TITLE XII. TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 

Art. 96. The secretariat of the National Constituent Assembly shall be 
responsible for ensuring the continuity of national representation until the meet¬ 
ing of the deputies of the new National Assembly. 

Art. 97. In case of exceptional circumstances, the deputies of the National 
Constituent Assembly may, until the time specified in the preceding article, be 
called together by the secretariat of the Assembly, either on its own initiative 
or upon the request of the Government. 

Art. 98. The National Assembly will meet automatically on the third Thurs¬ 
day following the general elections. 

The Council of the Republic will meet on the third Tuesday following its 
election. The present Constitution will take effect on that date. 

Until the meeting of the Council of the Republic, the organization of public 
powers will be governed by the law of November 2, 1945, the National Assem- 
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bly having the attributes conferred by that law on the National Gmstituei# 
Assembly. 

Art. 99. t The Provisional Government constituted under the terms of / 
Article 98, will hand its resignation to the President of the Republic as soon as ’ 
the latter is elected by the Parliament tinder the conditions set forth in Article W 
above. 

Art. 100. The secretariat of the National Constituent Assembly shall E. 
responsible for preparing the meeting of the Assemblies created by the presew 
Constitution and especially for providing, before the meeting of their respecti# 
secretariats, the meeting places and administrative facilities necessary to then 
functioning. r 

Art. 101. During a period of not more than one year after the meeting of 
the National Assembly, the Council of the Republic may officially deliberate al, 
soon as two-thirds of its members shall have been proclaimed elected. £ 

Art. 102. The first Council of the Republic will be renewed entirely withinl 
the year following the renewal of the municipal councils, which renewal will* 
take place within one year after the promulgation of the Constitution. 

Art. 103. Until the organization of the Economic Council and during a, 
maximum period of three months dating from the meeting of the National 
Assembly the application of Article 25 of the present Constitution will be suspended. 

Art. 104. Until the meeting of the Assembly of the French Union and 
during a maximum period of one year dating from the meeting of the National 
Assembly, the application of Articles 71 and 72 of the present Constitution will 
be suspended. 

Art. 105. Until the promulgation of the laws provided for in Article 89 
of the present Constitution, and without prejudice to the provisions fixing the 
status of the various departments and overseas territories, the departments and 
communes of the French Republic will be administered in accordance with the 
laws now in force, except for Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 97 of the law of 
April 5, 1884, for the enforcement of which the State police shall be placed at 
the disposal of the mayors. 

However, the acts of the prefect in his capacity of representative of the 
department, will be carried out by him under the permanent supervision of the 
president of the departmental assembly. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall not be applicable to the 
department of the Seine. 

Art. 106. The present Constitution will be promulgated by the President 
of the Provisional Government of the Republic within two days after the date of 
the proclamation of the results of the referendum and in the following form : 

The National Constituent Assembly has adopted, 

The French people has approved, 

The President of the Provisional Government of the Republic promulgates 
the Constitution that follows : 

(Text of the Constitution) 

The present Constitution, considered and adopted by the National Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and approved by the French people, shall become the law of 
the land. 

Paris, October 27, 1946. 


(Journal Officiel, October 28, 1946 ) 
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